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The Whitman Quality Group of candy 
ckages are the social messengers of 


a 
Keondi How many do you know? Each 
one has a distinct assortment . . . a real per- 
sonality ... and was designed in contents 
to meet a particular candy taste. Which 
is your favorite? 

The assortment is marked on each box. 
Whitman’s combination of charm in box 
and name, and deliciousness in individual 
j een and assortments have made Whitman’s 

erica’s choice in quality sweets. 

Each famous member of Whitman’s 
Quality Group (the Sampler . . Salmagundi 
. . Pleasure Island . . Fussy . . Library . . 
Standard, etc.) differs in every respect — 


except in quality. 
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E WERE seated in a quiet garden. The morning was so 

still that it seemed almost miraculous that we were 
only twenty-five miles from the roar of the monstrous city we 
had left behind us for this solitude. True, we: had been obliged 
to fight our way over the bridge with its never-ceasing traffic; 
and not until we had reached hidden roads did we catch the 
first glimpse of the peace we had been seeking. 

Literally bathing our souls in the silence—for we four had 
reached that ideal state in our friendship when we did not have 
to talk—we were suddenly brought back to a consciousness of 
the civilization we thought we had banished for a time. An 
airplane groaned above us, reminding us of the machinery of 
the world. Then it soared, still vocal, and finally decided to 
dip almost into our tranquillity. From railroads and trolleys 
we had escaped: there was no escape from this eagle of the 
air. And soon it was followed by another eagle. Then, to our 
dismay, there was a veritable battalion of great birds above 
our tired heads, and we knew that the last vestige of privacy 
had deserted the world. We were caught in the frightening 
clamor of our perilous times. Hedges we could still grow; 
fences we might build; but we could not put a canopy over our 
gardens. There was no shutting out these demons of the air. 
They could, and would, swoop down upon us, and metaphori- 
cally take us up in their talons, like the helpless children we had 
come to be. 

“Don’t you sometimes sigh for the old leisure of the ’eigh- 
ties?”’ said the Grand Dowager, who has always abominated 
everything modern. ‘To get around the world in ninety hours 
has never appealed to me,’ she went on bitterly, rising in her 
chaise-longue, furious that her meditations had been disturbed. 

We all sympathized with her; but we wondered what could be 
done about it. We asked her if she dared to believe that the 
old Tennysonian days could ever return, and what the youth of 
this hour would do with them if they should? 

“Personally,”’ said the man of forty, “I am not alarmed. 
These reminders of progress—and heaven knows there are 
plenty of them about us—interest me. I don’t like speeding, 
I am frank to confess; but one doesn’t have to speed if one 
doesn’t wish to. Now, last week-end I stayed in town on pur- 
pose. I wanted to see what New York would be like, with five 
million rushing fools gone out of it. I got my reward. I’ve 
never been quite so comfortable in years. 

“The best of it was that I found another sensible person in 
the city—a charming lady who had had exactly the same idea. 
We happened upon each other in our leisurely stroll. The 
uncrowded streets, with closed mansions all about us; the 
marble vistas up and down the Avenue; the cool metropolis 
after rain; the lure of the Park, looking as it did twenty-five 
years ago; the unbelievable quiet of a whole city at its Sabbath 
rest—-these appealed to us as they had not done for two long 
and busy decades. We summoned an old fiacre —oh, yes, there 
are a few of them left in town—-and we rode up and down, 
up and down, behind as old-fashioned a horse and driver as 
I have seen since my boyhood. 

“Just as the pedestrian has it over the bicyclist, we had it 
over your mad motorist. For we had time to observe, and lean 
back, and enjoy the soft wind in our faces; to catch, not fleeting 
glimpses of people, but to note their happy holiday attitude 
toward life. Instead of the Park being a few acres, as it seems 
when one rushes through it, the green loveliness of it seemed 
magically endless. There were little byways and coverts which 
we had long since forgotten; and had it not been for the towers 





and turrets peering down upon us from the fringes of this 
oasis in the city’s desert, we might have been alone in the most 
sylvan surroundings, with the world well lost. 

“Our driver had the face of an ancient cardinal. His old 
coat, green with age, whispered of other times. His tilted silk 
hat, musty and rusty with the years, took us back to Paris; and 
his kindly comradeship with his horse made us his friend for- 
ever. He was as garrulous as we wanted him to be. He might 
have been a London ’bus-driver—remember how, on our pil- 
grimages to the English capital, we used to fight for the seat 
beside the man who held the whip, and listen to his reminis- 
cences of London lanes and streets? 

“The lady at my side was thrilled to discover that New 
York, even to-day, is romantic; that its driveways know those 
little gradations so dear to any one who is so old-fashioned 
as to love a lumbering carriage. ‘Why, this is a hill,’ she would 
say; ‘and I never knew it before. I had always thought of New 
York as a flat, uninteresting place. It has its rises and falls. 
How wonderful to find that out.’ And she would sink back 
on the comfortable seat, as happy as a child at every minor dis- 
covery she made. 

“A curious fact in our leisurely drive was the effect we seemed 
to have on the people who observed us from the benches and the 
paths. They would nudge one another as we went by, and 
probably labeled us eccentric millionaires—-the lady beside me 
wore the smartest French frock. Our leisure was in strange con- 
trast to the swift cars that frequently left us shamefully in the 
background. ‘Why aren’t they in a motor?’ we imagined the 
onlookers inquiring. ‘Then they’d get somewhere.’ 

“But we wished to get nowhere! That was the whole point. 
For once we merely wanted to drift and dream, and not think of 
the tides of traffic that never cease in the most hurried and 
harried city in the universe. To do as we pleased! There 
was such comfort in just that. No destination. No thought of 
a distracted hostess wondering why we did not arrive in time 
for luncheon. No fear of missing a train, crowded with week- 
end travelers. No fear that our luggage would be lost, or 
dropped off at the wrong station. No packing and unpacking. 
No worries at all. No feeling of innumerable servants when a 
hectic visit was over and done. Only the cool sanctuary of the 
Park, on a day of summer sunlight and delicious peace. I tell 
you it can be done, if you really want to do it. The trouble is 
that most of us have become so enamoured of modernity that 
we feel we are missing something if we’re not perpetually in the 
midst of things. And there wasn’t an army of airplanes buzz- 
ing above our heads. Oh, no! Only the blue sky, and the 
awning of those trees which sheltered us. Even Paul Revere 
and Sherman had hurried, in the good old days which every one 
is always praising. We were snug and cozy with our mid- 
Victorian driver; and that right in the heart of the metropolis. 
Can you believe it?” 

We did. And the best of it was that we others tried to follow 
in his train on the first free week-end that we had. Worth it? 
Of course. Unlike some vividly advertised tours, it was as 
pleasant as he had said. It was even better. But we decided 
not to tell everybody we knew to go and do likewise, for then 
we would destroy the last vestige of that privacy and leisure 
which we wished to save. And, as we saw our kindly old 
wrinkled driver giving sugar to his horse, when the trip was over 
we thought how much more picturesque this was than pumping 
gas into an engine’s mouth. 

CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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By Daron dle / Vieyer: 
[ALITY IN DRESS 


It Can be Achieved, Says a Parisian Authority, Who Also 


Describes Smart Bathing and Evening Costumes 





18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 


“FPVHE party you propose taking me to sounds like a group can enter the drawing-room. This seems very large, but is 
of frumps and dowdies,”’ I said. shrouded in what is known as “‘modern gloom’’—the result 
‘Even though I shall be there myself?” inquired my friend. of powerful light, subdued. What I saw, after becoming 
“But you won’t be there—you’re coming with me.”’ used to modern gloom: To the sound of saxophone and synco- 
“I’m afraid ve promised—” pation, couples gliding in rhythmic motion. A _ revolving 
“But it is a promise which was made to be broken. Invita- spotlight, alternately striking spangles or producing sparkling 
tions nowadays are accepted merely to rid oneself of insistent glitter on metal textures. A slowly revolving conglomeration 
hostesses. ” of dark, sleek heads, indiscriminately belonging to both men 
“But Madame de Belcourt is a friend. Both Kreisler and and women. 


? 


Paderewski will play.’ After becoming more used to the low-keyed lighting, I am 





It sounded too formal to suit my taste. ‘‘ You’d better come able to distinguish individual gowns, and details in general. 

along with me.” A wide-open door seems to lead to an open space. There is a 
; “But I’m not asked.” swimming-pool beyond. The water seems entirely blue. It is 
“Who cares, these days?” produced by blue ceramics, which line both the bottom and the 

The long and the short of it was that my friend Tom dined sides of the pool. There is an artificial moon, which shines on 
with me, and at 11:45 we drove up to a gate, close to the Bois massed hydrangeas. 
de Boulogne. I had been asked at 11:30, yet at the early hour At the end of the garden, a blaze of light. A Greek-looking 
when we arrived, my cloak-room ticket bore the number 382. building, brilliantly lit up. It is not a temple. It is the bar! 
Evidently it was going to be a crowded party. The most popular spot on the premises. 

The house looks modern. The walls are pbkain—polished Tom and I are still by the door. No one has taken notice of 
surfaces, devoid of any embellishments. The only splash of us. There is no hostess to greet us. The band, exhausted, has 
color is assembled on canvas, within massive gold framing. ceased to play. The center of the floor has emptied. All the 
There are quantities of servants about. but no one to call out dancers have retired to their own set of chairs. They form 


our names. A heavy curtain has to be lifted before we groups: some of ten, others of four or six, some consisting merely 
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Evening Coat in Cold brocade and Mink 








of solitary couples. They sit at small tables, laden with cham- 
pagne bottles. I shudder. This is more like a private cabaret 
than a private house! 

My eyes are by now quite used to the absence of light, and I 
see almost everything. I am able at last to recognize some of the 
smartest women in Paris. The Duchess de Santo and Madame 
de G., for instance, as well as some others. I still wonder which 
of the women is the hostess; and where Alice can be? We can’t 
go on standing forever in the doorway. Some effort must be 
made to find seats. 

“Pardon me, are these chairs occupied?” 

“No, they’re not. Won’t you sit down?” 

All the pretty ladies seem to be special hostesses at their own 
tables. This particular one who has addressed us is young and 
smart, provided with an exquisite, even if brand new, set of 
manners. She talks to fellow guests, obviously unknown to her, 
as a matter of course. It surprises me. Talking to ladies I’ve 
not been introduced to has not been part of my pre-war educa- 
tion. I am, however, adapting myself with ease. 

I inspect her clothes. And I find, to my delight, that she is 
dressed in perfect taste. She wears a gown of a white, stiffened- 


out, gauzy fabric combined with crépe romain, the skirt ex- 
panding over a horsehair lining. It flashes with silver spangles 
and rhinestones. A bluish net scarf, striped with silver threads, 
envelops her entirely. Her jewels are strings of uncut emeralds 
and diamond circle bracelets set with square-cut stones. 

But, absorbed as I am in this lovely costume, I am still 
worrying about the hostess. 

The man beside me—the lady’s Argentine dancer—tells me, 
“The party is given by foreigners, whose names I have never 
known!” 

The whole party seems to be managed by a woman who 
makes organizing other people’s entertainments her own partic- 
ular job. It is quite a modern profession. She calls herself 
a professional entertainer. 

“‘Don’t you know the lady I refer to?” I venture to ask. 

“I’ve forgotten her name.” 

My expression must be blank. Hastily I try to explain that 
this is my first glimpse of the “‘New Paris.” 

“Our hostess,” I vaguely hear the young man explaining, 
“makes a point of never meeting any of her guests. In fact, 
she has no desire to know them, though she loves noise and 
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gaiety about her.’”’ He goes on to say that she enjoys watching 
others having a good time—the new psychology, I suppose. 

My table hostess seems charming. She says, “I’ve known 
you by sight for years. You’re Baron de Meyer. I’ve always 
longed for the chance of a fashion chat with you. I’m Madame 
de X., known as the woman who consistently tries out every 
new whim of the mode.” 

“You're quite right to do so, Madame. New fashions should 
always be adopted as soon as they have been launched—even 
before, if possible—for there’s a real danger of their being 
thought vulgar later on.” 

“T’m glad you approve of my methods.” 

“Sponsoring the wrong novelty seems to me, however, ever 
so much worse than to be dressed in what was right last season,” 
I tell Madame de X. “To my mind, good taste is always more 
important than what is actually @ Ja mode.” 

Madame de X. agrees with me, and explains how particular 
she is about her clothes always being in harmony with her sur- 
roundings. ‘For I’ve noticed,” she says, “that unsuitable 
clothes have the faculty of invariably attracting attention.” 
“How true! This is evidently caused by the fact that women 


dressed appropriately in our day of standardized good taste 
are almost always taken as a matter of course.” 

“Now please, Baron de Meyer, define for me the difference 
between good and bad dressing.” 

“That is a difficult thing to ask, Madame. It seems to me, 
though, that at a time when one finds almost every woman 
well dressed, it can be but a matter of details, invisible to the 
majority, but much appreciated by the minority.” 

“Do you consider it impossible to express individuality in 
clothes, while following the fashion rigorously?” 

“T donot. It seems to me that the more experience a woman 
kas in dressing, the more she should be able to adapt the current 
styles to express her own individual self. And yet, an individual 
mind (a decided asset in life) can easily become a detriment 
when it applies itself to clothes. Women with minds too in- 
dividual to be practical should beware of ever designing their 
clothes themselves; for what they would call ‘individual’ might 
easily be termed eccentric by others.” 

““And how I detest what is eccentric!” exclaims Madame 
de X. “In fact, I believe I’m inclined to err on the side 
of plainness.”’ (Continued on page 68) 
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“How wise! For isn’t there always the danger of beauty 
being overshadowed by clothes? Isn’t it always better to hear 
people exclaim, ‘What a lovely woman!’ rather than ‘What a 
gorgeous gown!’?” 

“Tell me, Baron de Meyer, what kind of woman do you most 
admire?” 

I answer without hesitation: ‘“‘Those devoid of means, but 
possessed of chic to such an extent that they can surmount the 
disaster of twelve months’ old clothes; or else those who succeed 
in looking smarter than any one else in last year’s hat.” 

Madame de X. smiled. ‘‘And now won’t you tell me what 
we are expected to wear this fall? Shall I have to change the 
position of my waist-line for the hundredth time?” 

“Why should you?” 

“Because it seems to me that waist-lines are worn so much 
higher up than a year or two ago.” 

“Undoubtedly that is true. Only, ‘less low’ does not as yet 
mean normal. The ten- 
dency is unquestionably to 
raise the waist-line—a fash- 
ion which should be adopted 
only if it happens to suit 
one’s figure.” 

“What sound and sensible 
advice! But mightn’t I, 
by not following the fashion, 
easily get to look démodé?” 

“Not necessarily. The 
raised waist-line undoubt- 
edly looks newer; yet some- 
how it fails to convey 
smartness to the majority of 
women. In fact, it is only 
really becoming to slim and 
slender women with boyish 
figures. It is therefore ad- 
visable that women should, 
for the time being at least, 
adhere to what suits their 
particular style of figure: 
keeping the waist-line in its 
at present most becoming 
position, somewhere _ be- 
tween low and normal.” 

“T plan to be very smart 
this fall in a new retroussé 
gown I’ve just ordered,” 
Madame de X. informs me. 
“T do hope that back effects 
on skirts will continue to be 
as fashionable as they were a 
few months ago.” 

“T’m afraid they won’t 
be, for truly they seem on 
the decrease, especially in 
the houses where they origi- 
nated. Fulness in the back, 
high up—in other words, 
sash effects are no more really new, even though they may still 
be considered new enough to be exploited by some houses as 
the latest note of the winter season. The backs of dresses will 
continue to be much more attractive than the fronts. That is 
what one of the great designers tells me. As to floating panels 
and uneven hem-lines, they are far from being done with. Back 
panels will, in fact, gain importance by being lengthened into 
trains—for evening wear, of course. Wider and widening skirts 
are sure to be combined with the narrowest of silhouettes, this 
being merely a matter of transparencies. 

“Instead of stiffened flounces, however, which were intro- 
duced last spring to distend the skirts, I’m told that wired 
linings are being planned. That full skirts will somehow have a 
tendency to make more solid materials popular is a foregone 
conclusion: especially fabrics such as thick taffeta, heavy faille, 
moire and old-fashioned milliners’ velvet. I hear that the 
latter is expected to be the most important feature of the coming 
winter season, even though it is not likely to interfere with 
the continued reign of chiffon and georgette. As to polka 
dots, they will go on dancing to their merry tune on every 
imaginable texture. Polka dots—jazz dots, or crazy dots, as 
some people call them—are being transposed from summer 
muslins to winter velvets. They are not merely likely, but 
they are quite certain to continue their triumphant course.” 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
(Bound Volume 1849) 
By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


TURN the ash-dry pages guardedly 
Lest suddenly they crumble into dust: 
Here stands a languid lady — and I see 
The purple of her hoop-skirt stained with rust. 
The clustered roses — crimson in her hair — 
The nosegay at her breast— untouched by years— 
Are exquisitely colored —so they wear 
The look of garden flowers glimpsed through tears. 


“A poem to a Proud and Lovely Girl,” 
Shines from a page—as delicate as lace; 
“The Dancing Lesson—Pirouette and Whirl,” 
A soft woodcut — and steel engravings trace 
““A. Swooning Maiden at Her Lover’s Bier,” 
“The Playful Kitten,” and “A Ship at Sea,” 
“Hints on Equestrianism,” | find here, 

And an antimacassar’s quaint embroidery. 


But, oh, the dear dead women! Long ago 
The fashions changed —the fichu and the frill 
Are quite forgotton— save as old books show 
The love that women bore --- are bearing still 
For fabrics— beautiful in line and grace, 

For garments — cut and fit with artful care — 
For softly clinging silks — 
That “gentlewomen” loved —still love—and wear. 


for frail sheer lace 











A lull in the dancing is evidently settingin. There is a general 
movement which seems to indicate that something unusual is 
about to take place. People are leaving their chairs and ad- 
journing to seats prepared for them on the terrace. 

Having inquired from Madame de X., who seems to know 
more about this most interesting party than meets the eye, 
what all this commotion means, she tells us that an entertain- 
ment is about to take place. 

“Most likely acrobatic dancers, from the Ambassadeurs— 
the eternal repetition of the same thing.” I say it wearily. 

“Not at all! It’s a fashion show—bathing beauties, I believe, 
followed by a dress parade. A collection of evening dresses 
is to be presented by most of the leading maisons de couture.” 

I am at once interested. So interested that I urge my small 
party to rise and join the audience on the terrace. Madame de 
X., her escort and Tom, consent to follow me, though the 
latter is grumbling. He tells us that fashion shows do not amuse 
him, though he has hopes 
that the bathing beauties 
may prove attractive. 

The pseudo-temple— 
otherwise the bar—having 
been emptied of its noisy 
throng, the six marble steps 
leading to the garden, as well 
as to the pool, are now being 
kept clear. The girls are to 
come down the steps, to 
parade the models on a 
stretch of blue carpet lit up 
by artificial moonlight. 

A pause, and then the 
procession has begun. 

An attendant by the 
temple door is now seen 
holding up a_ signboard 
which bears the name of 
Jane REGny. 

The first bathing beauty 
to appear is dressed in a 
two-piece suit which in 
reality is made all in one. 
It is of heaviest white 
knitting and has a large 
white monogram embroid- 
ered on the front. Thereisa 
navy blue leather belt and 
an enveloping drapery, con- 
sisting of a square of navy 
blue and white toweling, 
loosely tied around the neck 
and left to hang low down 
over the back. 

A second Jane Régny 
bathing-suit of a woven 
woolen texture is cubistic 
in design, green, white and 
flesh tones being combined 
into geometrical patterns. This suit is worn with a sleeveless 
dolman of bright blue jersey, and presents a very gay appear- 
ance. 

A third ensemble, evidently designed for northern beaches, 
looks like a sports suit. However, after a plaited striped 
tricot skirt and a plain jumper in several shades of blue have 
been removed, a most serviceable navy maillot is revealed. 

The signboard now bears the name of ANEK. A new name 
in the Paris fashion world. 

“Who is Anek?”’ I ask Madame de X. 

“Anek is a mysterious stranger whose identity, however, is 
already well-known to the élite. Her taste is considered excep- 
tionally good. To her display of lingerie, unsurpassable in 
workmanship, she has added bathing and beach outfits, and will, 
at the proper time and season, make specialized clothes for 
winter sports.” 

Her first offering—presented by an athletic looking ash- 
blonde girl—consists of a pink jersey jumper worn with “shorts” 
cut allin one. This is combined with an abbreviated sleeveless 
garment, tying itself into a sash in front, and made of some sort 
of silk and wool fabric in a matching shade of pink. 

The second Anek costume—a pair of short culottes made of a 
heavy cream jersey are worn with what seems practically the 
copy of one of Anek’s exquisite satin (Concluded on page 118) 
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DUCERF-SCAVINI 
Evening Sandal in Fink Nacre 
| ial and Rhinestones 





Sports Sandal in Woven Ratlia 
and brown Leather 
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A Short Story by King Lardner: 








“It,” said Harry to himself, “she doesn’t complete a sentence in the next two minutes, I’m going to ask Grace for a highball.” 


DINNER 


With a divine blonde on your Right, and a gorgeous Arunette 


on your Lett, a Nlan Should be in Faraclise, but. . 







\RRY BARTON was thirty-three years 
old, unmarried, and good-looking. Young 
matrons liked him as a filler-in at dinner parties, 
but he hated dinner parties unless they prom- 
ised an evening of contract. So it was with a 
heavy heart that he heard Grace Halpern’s 
voice on the telephone. 

“You've just got to do this for me! I know 
you'll hate it. There won’t be any bridge. 
But Frank backed out at the last minute, and 
I can’t get anybody else. I honestly tried. I 
tried Bill; I even tried Lester Graham, but 
neither of them can come. And I must have 
two bachelors, because there are going to be 
two girls from out of town, girls who were in 
my class in boarding-school. They really are 
peaches, and | can’t disappoint them. 
Say 

Harry was a bad liar and, besides, he liked 
Grace. He had had lots of good times at her 
house. He said ves, and wished all the rest 
of the day that he hadn’t. 

He arrived late at the Halperns’, too late to 
get half enough cocktails. He knew everybody 
there excepting the two peaches, a Miss Coakley 
and a Miss Rell. They were strikingly pretty: 
Miss Coakley a pony brunette, and Miss Rell 
a rather tall, slender blonde. Harry thought 
maybe it wouldn’t be so bad after all. 

His hostess drew him aside before dinner was 
announced. “I’m going to reward you for this. 
I’m going to let you sit between them at 
dinner. And remember, they’re both free.” 


Please 


““What do you mean, free?” 
“Not engaged or anything. 
it’s about 


And I think 


time you were settling down.” 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. Crossy 


The other bachelor, Dave Wallace, sat on 
Miss Coakley’s left, with Harry, as Grace 
had promised, between Miss Coakley and Miss 
Rell. 

‘Grace tells me you’re a great bridge player,” 
Miss Rell said. 

“No, but I like— 

“Which do you consider the greatest author- 
ity, Lenz or Works or Whitehall? I don’t 
know anything about it myself, but I hear 
people arguing about it at home, I mean I live 
in Chicago. I belong to a bridge club there, 
and I was just getting so the others didn’t 
laugh at me when somebody introduced this 
horrible contract, and I simply gave up. 
That’s the game, you know, where you don’t 
bid anything but slams, and I just haven’t the 
nerve, I mean in bridge. I don’t want you to 
think I’m a coward in everything.” 

“5 — 

“Because I’m not. I made a flight with 
Lindbergh in Washington. It was arranged 
through Congressman Burleigh. He’s a great 
friend of my father’s. You know, Burleigh 
the paint people in South Chicago. Oh, it was 
too thrilling for words! But I felt just as safe 
as if I’d been in a car, safer because once I was 
in a terrible smash-up out in Lake Forest 
and the doctor said I was lucky to escape with- 
out at least a few broken ribs. 


“9 WAS a little bit scared when we first 

started, but then I thought to myself, this 
is the man who flew from Detroit to Paris, 
and why should anybody be frightened just 
flying twenty minutes over Washington with 











him at the wheel. 

“Yes, I-—” 

“Then you don’t know what a real thrill 
is. Honestly, it just makes you gasp, like 
the first time you dive in Lake Michigan. 
I really dive and I swim awfully well and some 
of the men say I swim awfully well for a girl. 
There’s one man in Chicago, Lee Roberts—he 
and his wife are our best friends, I mean my 
brother’s and mine—Lee calls me Gertrude 
Ederle; you know, she’s the girl who swam 
across the English Channel and back. 

“Of course, he says it just joking, because 
naturally I’m not in her class. She’s quite fat, 
isn’t she? Or haven’t you ever seen her? She 
looks fat in her pictures. But then you can’t 
always tell from pictures. There was a picture 
of me in the rotogravure section that made me 
look simply hideous.” 


Have you ever been up?” 


R. HALPERN, on Miss Rell’s rignt, spoke 
to her and Harry found himself attacked 
by Miss Coakley. 


“Mr. Burton, I was just telling Mr. 
Walters about—— I don’t know whether 
you’d be interested or not—maybe you 


don’t—but still everybody I’ve told, they 
think—it’s probably—— ” 

“‘T’m sure I'd like to hear it,” said Harry. 

“‘T hate to bore people with—you know how 
it is—you’d be too polite to—and this is so 
awfully—well, it isn’t a thing that—it’s just 
interesting if you happen—people in Balti- 
more—though we’ve only lived there a 
few——” 

“Tf,” said Harry to himself, “she doesn’t 
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complete a sentence in the next two minutes, 
[’m going to ask Grace for a high-ball.” 

“it was some people who lived—well, 
our apartment was just two buildings—they 
were people you wouldn’t want—but it was in 
a kind of secluded—not many apartments— 
it’s a neighborhood that’s just—and my sister’s 
little boy goes to the same school as " 

“Grace.” said Harry, “am I an old enough 
customer here to ask for a drink?” 

“Whatever you like,” said his hostess. 

“T’d like a high-ball. I had a pretty tough 
day.” 

Miss Rell turned on him. 

“Oh, are you in the Street? That’s what 
they call Wall Street, isn’t it? I should think 
it would be just thrilling! But I suppose it is 
hard work, too. You stand there all day and 
shout at other men, don’t you, and they shout 
back at you? It must ruin your voice. Why, 
I know we went to the I!linois-Chicago game 
last fall and I got excited and yelled so for 
Illinois that I couldn’t talk for a week.” 

“That must have——” 











“H)\O YOU have football here in the East? 
Oh, certainly you do! I’d forgotten— 
Yale and Harvard. And which are the Giants? 
I never can keep them straight. My father 
and Lou—that’s my brother; we’re great pals 
—he and Father read the sporting page 
religiously every day. I tease them about it 
and they tease me about reading the society 
news and the movies. We have great tiffs 
over it, all in fun, of course. 
“Father is a great golfer, I mean really. 
He’s fifty-four years old, and he plays the 
Onwentsia course in sixty, or maybe it’s a 


hundred and sixty. Which would be right? 
He wanted me to take it up and begged and 
begged till finally one day I went out and 
played nine holes with him. 

“I made some wonderful shots, I mean I 
really did, and he said I had a perfect natural 
swing and if I would take lessons from the pro- 
fessor it wouldn’t be long before I could be 
playing in tournaments, just for women I mean. 
Wouldn’t that be exciting? But I just couldn’t 
do it; Id die. 

“And besides, it seems to me that girls who 
win things in sports are always queer-looking, 
at least most of them, and what chance would— 
I mean it would be almost unheard-of if—— 
Well, I just don’t believe I could ever be a 
champion of anything. Do you play golf?” 

a 

“You ought to try it. It’s lots of fun, 
especially for a man. I mean men seem to 
have such good times playing together, the 
nineteenth hole and all that. And I should 
think it would be such wonderful relaxation 
for you over the week-end after that Wall 
Street grind.” 

“T’m not in Wall Street.” 

“Oh, now I’ve got an expert here, I wish 
you’d tell me what are bulls and what are 
bears? Father’s tried to explain it to me, but 
I can’t get it straight.” 

“Well, a bull is 

“Have you ever been to bull-fights, I mean 
in Spain or Mexico? They say they are 
terribly thrilling, but terribly cruel, I mean 
about the horses. You know what they do, 
don’t you?” 

“No. I never heard of them.” 

“Well, they bring out three or four old 
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horses into the ring and men with spears 
spear the bull and get him mad at the horses 
and he goes after them and kills them and the 
blood makes him mad at everybody and then 
the man comes out and kills him. They call 
them toreadors.” 

“Who?” 

“The man that fights the bull. Haven’t 
you ever heard ‘Carmen,’ I mean the opera? 
There’s a toreador in that. He sings a song; it 
goes, ‘Toreador, en garde.’ That’s the French. 
It’s a French opera. Carmen is the girl; she 
works in a cigarette factory. First she falls 
in love with a soldier and then this toreador 
wins her away from him, but the soldier kills 
himself and her. 

“T haven’t heard it for years; I like to go to 
ones I haven’t heard so much. We’ve got a 
simply gorgeous opera company in Chicago. 
Everybody says it’s better than the Metro- 
politan. And Rosa Raisa is the greatest 
dramatic soprano I ever heard. She’s Ruffo’s 
wife. No, I guess she’s Rimini’s. Anyway, 
they’re both barytones.” 


GAIN Mr. Halpern intervened and Harry 
took on Miss Coakley for another round. 
“Mr. Walters and I were just Don’t 
you like Nassau better than—I mean for 
climate—and the different colors of the water— 
and it’s ideal bathing, hardly any suri—of 
course, lots of people prefer heavy surf—but 
for people like me who can’t—and I think 
the crowd that goes there—and the tennis. 
Then there’s that lovely garden, with the 
orchestra. 
“Three of us girls—I think it was four 
winters—it. was three (Continued on page 124) 











“Harry's hostess drew him aside and said, “Remember, they’re both free; not engaged or anything.’ “” 
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DUCHARNE Photograph-by Baron de Meyer 
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A large panel on a foundation of black | iv 
georgette crépe has a charming and most A lu XUTIOUS f salheitite 
realistic metal design in gold broché, 

of linden leaves and little flowers, far C, i k 

more than life size. These Voile Lamés, reatec or 

fragile and brilliant, are an important 

group in Ducharne’s fall collection and 


pe er 9 vate nee agi Evenit 1g b y Ducha rne 
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W oodcut 
by 
Raymond Thiolliére 
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Three 
Rodiier 
Patterned 
Djersas 


PARIS OFFERS NEW MATERIALS AND MILLINERY 


The New Fabrics and the New Hats 
Are First [ndications of the Way in which the 
Winter Winds Will blow 


15 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
ERHAPS you think that French fabrics 
are not a very enthralling subject for an 
article. It is difficult, I must own, to make 
descriptions of them read like anything but a 
catalogue. But do have patience with me, 
because their importance is really capital, as 
the entire winter mode is based upon them. 
Only the established dressmaking houses, and a 
few privileged journalists, are allowed to see 
what the manufacturers have prepared ahead 
of the August openings. Only recognized 
couturiers are allowed to buy them. If you 
know how to read the signs, you will have a 
fairly good idea of the coming fashions merely 
from seeing these fabrics. 

This autumn, for example, we know that 
sports things will keep their preéminence 
because the designers have bought so heavily 
of this type of material. Three leading sorts of 
woolens have been ordered by the thousand 
meters, tweed-like, crépey, and blanket-like. 
In addition to these, patterned wool jerseys, 
the patterns woven or printed, have also been 
ordered in quantities. All this means a con- 
tinuance of sports clothes and tailored clothes 
for mornings and utility wear. 

For hints about the afternoon mode, we must 
turn to the silk makers. Their principal inten- 
tion seems to be to get us to accept prints on 
more wintry materials, to take the place of 
the prints on crépe and chiffon that have been 
the great feature of the summer. They do not 
mean to let us abandon patterned materials if 
they can help it. They are putting patterns 


BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


on every sort of silk there is, but their principal 
delight is in printed velvet. They want us to 
wear little frocks, under our fur coats, of velvets 
printed with the same sort of designs, in some 
cases the identical ones, that we have liked so 
much on chiffon and crépe this summer. They 
print everything—velvet, moire, taffeta and 
lamé. Of course, they offer woven designs, and 
plain silken fabrics also. This is just as well, 
for I am not at all sure that we shall be so ready 
to wear printed fabrics in cold weather. One or 
two frocks, perhaps, just for contrast with the 
rest of our winter wardrobes, which, in the 
main, however, will be of. plain materials. 
The most original interpretation of the printed 
mode in terms of winter tissues was seen in 
Louiseboulanger’s mid-season collection, when 
she substituted printed velvet for printed 
chiffon in voluminous skirts of evening gowns 
with plain chiffon bodices. 


HE fabric manufacturers are playing vel- 

vet as first favorite in the winter race. They 
have all been working on the problem of a 
better transparent velvet that will stand more 
than two wearings. They claim to have 
advanced toward the solution. But side by 
side with these vaporous types, they have 
been perfecting others, the old-fashioned 
straight pile velvets, and what we used to 
call ‘‘real” or millinery velvet. Ducharne, 
for example, has a lovely new “‘stifi” velvet, 
straight pile, as heavy as that which is 
used for the collars of men’s overcoats. 


Satin is almost as good a bet as velvet; some 
think it even better. Crépe satins, semi-stiff 
satins, and heavy ‘‘stand-alone” satins are all 
offered in colors like a flower garden. Printed 
satins are somewhat unimportantly represented, 
but they are there. 


N ACCORDANCE with the feeling for 
stiffer materials, we find some of the manu- 
facturers interested in moire, especially in those 
lovely lamé moires which make such beautiful 
evening coats. This material, however, will be 
among the also rans, I imagine. 

In more fragile materials, we shall continue 
to find lace of several types, tulle and chiffon 
all continuing prominently in the evening mode. 
Most of the silk houses are showing new printed 
chiffons for the winter season, a thing which, 
in my recollection, they have not done be- 
fore. 

One of the strongest tendencies of the present 
fashions is toward individuality in evening 
dress—I mean the type of evening gown that is 
made of a rare, special material, the sort of 
thing that is not “‘everybody’s gown.” For 
such models as these we are offered materials 
like ciré satin, moire, faille, taffeta, heavy satin 
or stiff velvet, and an enormous range of per- 
fectly wonderful lamés. These latter are the 
glory of the French silk industry and it is a 
pity that they are not more lavishly used. As 
Mr. Cendron said, the other day, in showing me 
the Coudurier collection, “‘Now we come to 
the realm of the Thousand and One Nights.” 
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{rong the Rodier Djersas IS AML AMUSUIX O11e ALi 


There are fifty-four 


. : neat : 
of a cut a quarter of an inch wide. 


shades, one used alter the other across the material. 
Nowitzky has taken it for this sports frock of rose beige wool 
jersey from Rodiier, fine and silky in weave, and trimmed 
for a little 


sal / , ° / 
with the zigzag sersey also 


I am told that the dressmakers are coéperat- 
ing to the extent of trying to bring back the 
lamé evening wrap. As you know, velvet and 
heavy satin have been the smartest materials 
The situation of the 
evening wrap is extremely interesting. All 
through the Paris season it drew my attention. 
Until recently, our evening coats have been 
cut almost like daytime models, made of rich 
materials and collared with furs as precious as 
our purses could afford, but simple and classic 


for evening wraps lately. 


USC d 











WARY NOWITZKY RODVDIER 


/ : 
Wl TISZANS 


Wary 


sweater. 


in form. The late Paris season saw a change, 
and the reason for this change is the uneven 
hem-line. When your frock trails in the back, 
the short, cut-off line of the “coaty” evening 
wrap above it is not particularly graceful. So 
we see a much greater diversity in types of this 
garment, draped, bloused in the back and 
drawn up in the front, shawl-like in its lines, 
cape-like, flared—there are a hundred varia- 
tions; and the evening wrap. lately so uniform, 
is becoming almost as individual as the evening 


material of his collection. 


a brown rubberized side. 





Rodier is treating several of his materials with rubber, 
so that one side is rubberized and the other in the woolen 


From Mary Nowitzky is this 


. ’ : ° / . , . 
raincoat, in Asperic Caoutchoute, the color being beige with 


The raincoat is fastened with 


tabs of the material run through small double steel rings. 


gown. Redfern has designed a coat of Persian 
inspiration, longer in the back than in the front, 
and cut with flaring godets, in one of the newest 
of Bianchini’s lamés, to illustrate this article. 
This lamé, of Persian design, is woven so as to 
give a cross-reflection like burnished gold, a 
brilliance of effect that is quite new. Molyneux 
has wonderfully interpreted Coudurier’s most 
striking lamé matelassé (quilted) in a gown 
which certainly merits the term “individual.” 
Both these models are drawn by Charles 
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These are the two most interesting novelties in the Aleyer 
collection. The first is Andrélia, a weave that is slightl 
crépey on one side and jersey on the other. Jane Régny 
has used it for this two-pieced model in a mahogany shade. 
The slightly circular skirt is edged with silk stitching, also 
the tabs on the jumper. A steel buckle holds the belt. 


Martin on pages seventy-six and seventy- 
seven. 

The fabric manufacturers’ views on color are 
indicative, for they know in what proportion 
various shades have been ordered by their most 
Important clients among the dressmakers. 
However, the colors of a season can only be 
decided definitely when the social life of that 
season has begun, and women who belong to 
this social life have had an opportunity of order- 
Ing their new clothes. We shall know the choice 
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JANE REGNY—MEYER 


of Paris in early November, and not before. 
But it is interesting to know what the leading 
fabric makers have to say on this important 
subject. 

At Bianchini’s all colors are represented, 
but the house believes particularly in the 
“blond” shades, from pale biscuit to deep 
caramel. They also fancy grays for daytime, 
a strong rather bright blue, and especially 
combinations of black and white. Reseda 
greens are selling well, and there is much de- 


new Aleyer material 
long overhairs of angora wool, giving a slightly roughened 
effect. Jane Régny has made the frock in gray, using the 
selvage like a dark gray braid, with two white stripes at 
the inner edge. The one-sided collar rever is interesting. 





Sports frock in “Anglia,” one of the most important of the 


It isa close weave, like a linen, with 
y 


mand for flesh pinks in evening materials. 

Coudurier favors the browns, particularly 
the Havana browns, light and dark, a rather 
bright dark blue, black and white combinations, 
with very dark wine colors, very dark green, 
gray and purple. White and pink for even- 
ing, with a deep rose which is interesting 
Paquin. 

Ducharne’s colors, besides beiges, include the 
browns, yellow-greens, blues, grays, mauve, and 
dull soft reds, from lees of wine to pale rose. 





Redfern has designed for 


excellent e vening coat 


gowns that are unequal in hem-line. Formal and 
J. . 
more elaborately cut evening wraps are a sure 


development of the winter mode. 


In the woolen houses, Rodier believes in all 
the browns from deep seal to light havana, with 
beige, from natural wool to deep gray-beige. 
Grays, but more often mixed with beige than 
pure. Navy blue, and other blues up to pastel. 
Coppery-reds, coral, light and dark, and rust 
color. Greens, especially reseda and a deep 
blackish green, usually called myrtle, darker 
than bottle-green. Some of the “violine” or 
purplish colors, especially in their silks. Some 
of his favorite color combinations are brown, 


Harper's 


. / 
especial! y 








REDFERN BIANCHINI 
Bazar this 
planned for 


[ pink on gold. 


The material 


natural beige and coral; beige, blue and rose; 
red, blue and beige; brown and beige. 

Meyer reports interest in the leather browns, 
in the blues, especially a grayish-blue, rather 
dark, like the blue in old Chinese porcelain 
which he calls after Paquin, and another with 
both gray and red in it, called after Vionnet. 
After these, greens, especially in reseda shades 
and a very dark myrtle. Then rose-beige, 


grayish-brown, reds in frank shades like geran- 
ium and crimson, some grays. 


Except for the 
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is one of Bianchini’s new brilliant lainés, with 
a Persian design of birds and flowers in rose 
The weave gives an extraordinary 
lustre of burnished gold. The 


with rose velvet and collared with brown marten. 


lined 


coat is 


reds, all the Meyer colors are very soft. Mix- 
tures of threads of several different colors are 
particularly strong. 

At the end of this article, I shall add some 
notes on individual collections, mentioning the 
leading novelties for those who are particularly 
interested in fabrics. 

As to the all-important general silhouette, I 
do not think we may look for any startling 
changes. Sports things are almost perfect as 
they are, and will vary only in details. Tail- 
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A wonderful material is used by Molyneux for 
a wonderful evening gown, 
greater picturesqueness will be developed this 
This is an unusual lamé matelassé from 
Coudurier, a rich and heavy tissue, which is a 


winter. 


leurs, coat-dresses, utility clothes of all kinds 
will remain slim, straight and sensible, easy to 
wear, and easy to move about in. Afternoon 
clothes, particularly as they approach formal- 
ity, will be soft, full, and more and more un- 
even in the hem-line, quite long at some point, 
this point being frequently in the back. For 
evening subtle draperies, with continuance of 
the uneven hem-line, still often in the form of 
trailing panels in the back. We approve of this 
silhouette, which is becoming to a large number 


MOLYNEUX—COUDURIER 


sort of faille 
illustrating that 


of types, and it was only adopted generally as 
long ago as last September, when we first saw 
it in numbers at Biarritz during the fall season. 
We shall see some new effects of length at one 
side. 

At the Bal du Grand Prix, the color scheme 
of which was blue, a large group of more or less 
well-known women took part in a waltz figure, 
all gowned in blue, from palest pastel to a deep 
rich blue-purple, like a pansy. Some of the 
prettiest of these gowns were in tulle, with 


weave 
and quilted in a design. 
and in cream and soft colors. 
is a masterpiece of handling, and worn by a 
vivid personality will be tremendously effective. 


intermingled with gold 
It is made in black, 
Molyneux’ gown 


skirts cut full, and spreading out to one side, 
like a misplaced peacock tail. One of the 
prettiest of all the tulle dresses was worn by 
Madame Polovtzoff. It was full and long and 
made in several shades of blue by Mary Nowit- 
zky. In it Madame Polovtzoff danced an 
alluring “Blue Danube,” a repetition of her 
success at the bal costumé given by the Comte 
and Comtesse de Beaumont in June. 

On page eighty-three is an advance gown 
from Yteb, in which (Continued on page 120) 
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MARIA GUY 


THE NEW AUTUMN HATS ARE INDEED 
MASTERPIECES OF DESIGN 


: . le sa I. 
Maria Guy makes this extremely novel shape, with a 


brim quite wide at the back and sides, and turned up 
directly in the front with an immense soft satin bow. 
The hat itself is cut from a fascinating black woolen 
material from Rodier, dead black without the slightest 
shine. Maria Guy successfully makes very many dis- 


Nee . a ; 
tinctive hats from Rodier’s celebrated woolen fabrics. 
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AGNES SHOWS HER CREATIONS IN A 
MAGNIFICENT NEW SALON 


Against the background of her salon, made in gold and 
brown lacquer by Jean Dunand, is drawn one of Agnés new 
hats. It is of black felt, trimmed with a rose of gold 
worked in narrow sheets of metal The room is in dull 
gold with indirect lighting. The mirrors are simply set 
and in front of each is a gray cushioned chair and two 


oy v : ; 
tabourets. The windows are engraved mm modern design. 
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TALLIEN CARRIES ON THE VOGUE 
| OF ASYMMETRICAL HATS 


This striking hat from Tallien is in a silky black felt. 
It is asymmetric, a summer habit that hats will still in- 
dulge in this fall. Two broad tabs of the felt descend 
low on one side in a smart line. Above them is a place 
for a very handsome pin of precious stones. With this is 
worn a triangle of strikingly combined black and white 
crépe, with a large black monogram on the white corner. 
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MARIE CHRISTIANE 





PRINTED FELT [8 ABLY SPONSOKED 
BY MARIE CHRISTIANE 


A real novelty is this printed felt, silky to the touch 
and long-haired like a taupe. The ground=work is a dark 
beige, and the printing in ink color is like the breast 
of game=birds. The felt is reversible, and the under-side 
is a lighter beige. The form fits the head closely, and 
two sections encircle the head and are tied snugly in 
the front, showing the solt beige lining of the felt. 
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PREMET \ 





The back of this coat of Premet’s 
has a typical detail, which adds an 


effective line to this chic costume. 


THE AUTUMN ENSEMBLE 
OF BLACK AND WHITE 


white crépe, 


blue fox. 


the sleeves 
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The first autumn ensembles \ ill often 
be black and white, according to the 
leading Paris couturiers. This one 
from Premet has a gown of black and 


intricately cut with a 


long double jabot, black over white, 
giving a slim line down the front. 
The accompanying coat is in black 
broadcloth with a sumptuous collar of 
The treatment of the fur on 


is unusually interesting, 


Another black and white afters 
noon ensemble for early fall 
has a coat in black kasha, 
seamed in long lines anda col- 
larofermine. From Beer. Ithas 
an interesting collar shown 
on the opposite page. The gown 
is made of one of the large 
printed crépe shawls, ina bold 
design of black and white. 
There is a smart mouchoit 
scarf tied on the shoulder and 


. Js ? 
the pattern is oddly disposed. 
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Purple is the color that Madame Yteb 
has chosen for this lovely gown. The 
gown itself is in purple crépe satin 
on long slim lines, one side longer 
than the other. There is a tiny satin 
belt with a square diamond buckle. At 
the shoulder on one side falls a long 


/ 
paric! 


AUGUSTA BERNARD 








Augusta Bernard is a new 


house but one which has suc= 


ceeded in hitting the style of 


I. . 

the moment in a most attrac 
tive way. Her evening gowns 
are particularly graceful. This 


one is in deep violet crépe 


>. 
Birman, a heavy quality of 


crépe de Chine. The slim 
bodice is bloused very slightly 
over a narrow belt. The skirt 
has two flounces, set on to 
make godets falling to the back. 


of tulle in a lighter shade, cut 
into oval scallops which nearly touch 
the ground. Another panel flutters 
from the belt on the opposite 





















The back of the Beer coat has a 
kasha tie, with uneven ends, which 


holds the collar in the center. 


NEW EVENING FROCKS 
ARE IN VIOLET SHADES 





























Mrs. John Nelson Cole 


An interesting photograph of Mrs. John Nelson Cole and 
her three children, John Nelson Cole, Jr., Jane Marshall 
Cole, and Charles Dodd Cole. Mr. and Mrs. Cole who 
are popular members of the younger married set, are at 
present at “Bayberry Cottage,” their place at East f lampton, 
L. 1. About October 15, they will return to their newly 


acquired apartment at No. 139 East Seventy=ninth Street. 
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A Short Story by Sarah G. Millin: 
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“Exposed on her face was the childishness she did not know she still possessed. 


“Old fool/ she sobbed.”’ 


FORTY-FIVE — 


Some Call It a Dangerous Age— Reterring 


R. SKAIFE was sitting in his club one 
day wishing there was something in- 
teresting he might do when a friend came in 
with a pleasant-looking young man. The 


young man was tall and broad-shouldered, and 
he had a fresh, healthy skin, a short nose turn- 
ing rather up than down, and the kind of engag- 
ing, deferential manner which is the result of 
tradition, 
instinct. 
He was, in short, the type of young man 


self-confidence and the imitative 





of Course, fo the / leart 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN LAGATTA 


everybody—and generally with good reason— 
likes at-sight. After all, it is probably because 
a certain sort of outward appearance has been 
discovered by the human race—through the 
centuries, through the eons—to connote a 
present or an ultimate benefit to itself that such 
and such an association of form and feature is 
now considered beautiful. It was natural that 
Mr. Skaife should like the young man, and he 
did so. 

Nor was Mr. Skaife himse!f a disagreeable 


COPYRIGHTED: 1926, BY SARAN G. WHLLIW 


person. He was no longer young—forty-five— 
and he filled his clothes out more than he used 
to do a few years ago. His hair, too, was grayer 
than it should have been at his age, and in a 
good light his scalp could be seen through it. 
Then the loosening skin of his face was be- 
ginning to form wrinkles about his ears and a 
pouch under his chin. But he was notably tall, 
he had clear gray eyes, an excellent nose, and a 
most pleasant laugh illuminated by good white 
teeth. He could be very (Continued on page 146) 
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The Polo de Bagatelle 
Dog show is one of the 
smartest events of the 
year. Madame de 
Chatelperron is photo 

sraphed with her 
thoroughbred dog after 


the decisions. ¥ 
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urns Fler 
Attention [Oo Sports 


of the late 


cy 


Season 
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Tc cea tng TTA ‘ct 


(Above) The Comtesse 
de Mortemart entered 
her gorgeous bulldog 
among the sterling com 
petitors for the coveted 
honors at the popular 


Polo de Bagatelle Show. 
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The lovely Mademoi 
selle Lili Scott of the 
well-known Theatre de 
Paris is an extremely 
fashionable person. She 
is shown at the Con 
cours d’Elégance for 
Automobiles, entering 
her car. 


(Left) Madame Cabuil 
in correct formal riding 
habit at the beautiful 
Concours d’Elégance 
for equestriennes,where 
daily the be Le 
dary the beau monde 
are seen on horseback. 
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(Right) The Comtesse de 
Lesseps in a very chic 
costume at the Dos 
Show. The little child 
standing with her is the 
daughterof the Ducand 


Duchesse Decazes. 





the 


Society 


(Above) The popular 
Mrs. Corbitt, who is a 
leader in the American 
colony in Paris isshown 
with her Pekingese. She 
Wears a printed frock, 
and a medium brimmed 
hat. 
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Leads 111 Lnterest 


and Attracts 












(Below) Henriette,Lady 
Davis, wore a charming 
ensemble, with a single 
fox scarf thrown over 
one shoulder. She was 
snapped with her very 
fine Bedlington dos. 










(Left) The Comtesse de 
Pourtales was an in 
terested spectator at 
the Dog Show. She is 
photographed with a 
friend looking over 


the numerous entries. 
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WAS under the impression that I was 

done with romance, on the whole, and I 
was glad of it. I mean, of course, romance so 
far as it is concerned with women. Such 
romance is to be dreaded by all men with a 
serious purpose in their lives; for it is ten to 
one that that serious purpose goes by the 
board, or is at least strongly deflected and 
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A Short Story by 
THE SMILE THAT 


hampered when the woman enters. It was p , 
not a case of sour grapes. Without boasting, A | wiih Began throush a C hana 


I may say that I have had my share, but I 

congratulated myself that I had escaped that 

most disastrous form of romance known as 

marriage. Marriage is a beautiful institution, 

but it isso absorbing. Shall one say, that it excludes all other 
motives for living? Nor was my sense of security from romance 
due to the time-limit of age. Forty—and a year or two over— 
well, I have often heard very young women of the new era 
declare that, while they might flirt with youngsters in their 
twenties, they could never dream of taking a man seriously till 
he was at least forty Some of them even have declared in 
favor of fifty. So it wasn’t that. Nor, I may add, was it the 
fact that I am an Englishman, with no little of the ‘“insul- 
arity” of my race, that made me feel so safe in Paris, which 
was no novel city to me; for I had known one or two French 
women quite well. I had also traveled in Spain and Italy, in 
Ireland and Scotland, in China, Burma and Japan, and, un- 
scathed, I had visited the Hawaiian Islands. With the excep- 
tion of the Eskimos and the Patagonians, I had seen and 
admired the women of all races. There was only one woman, 
the woman of a race with which I was imperfectly acquainted, 
that I had left out of my calculations, a woman of a race not 
usually associated with romance, but a race, as I was to learn, 
the most dangerously romantic in the world. Of her I must, 
perforce, tell more fully later on; so, for the moment, I will 
return to Paris and my reason for being there. 

Paris, someone may naturally remark, is a curious place to 
come to if one wishes to escape from romance. Of course, but 
then there are so many things to fall in love with in Paris: 
lovely buildings, whole streets, spires and towers and domes, 
whole guartiers, the Seine and her bridges, and just Paris herself 
with her atmosphere of tragic glory and everlasting dreams. 
There is, I say, so much to fall in love with in Paris that even 
her fascinating women are not so dangerous in Paris as they 
might be in some other city. Is it impossible to conceive of 
Ste. Chapelle being a rival of the most seductive Parisienne? 


HEN, is it necessary for me to say, strange as it may 
sound, that I was protected, or considered myself pro- 
tected, by an antiquarian interest I had conceived—for I 
am a bit of a scholar, and was then engaged on a modest 
book on the subject—in the beautiful dead women of Paris, 
the women of Villon’s ballade, the women whose faces had 
looked through the windows of the Louvre, or the little round 
towers of the Hétel de Sens? It seemed hardly possible that 
the face of any living woman could be dangerous to me as I 
thought of a certain queen of the Allobroges in whom at the 
moment I was particularly interested; and also of a beautiful 
nun too young and too lovely, and it is feared too full 
of the devil, who once lived in the rue des Hautefeuilles—a 
dark narrow little street with two pepper-box turrets still over- 
hanging the corner of some monastic-looking old-world build- 
ing. There at the end of a dark impassé was still her window. 
I could not but believe that her wild gaiety still lived like 
music in the old stone, and I was starting out to interview 
the concierge on the subject, had in fact walked but a few 
yards from my lodging, and was proceeding along the Boulevard 
St. Germain, when my interest was momentarily deflected 
from the past to the present by a little crowd collected around 
one of the tree-shadowed benches in the tiny square opposite 
to the nave of the beautiful old church of St. Germain des 
Prés. The square was dingy with the fronts of down-at-heels 
and rather sinister-looking hotels, but the push-carts of vigorous 
old women selling daffodils and violets brightened it up—for 
the day, I afterwards remembered, was, appropriately enough, 
the first of April. 

Almost as golden as the daffodils, too, was the head of a 
very young woman hidden in her shapely shoulders, which 
were shaking with sobs, her long slim body thrown in an 
attitude of despair over the back of the bench, and, with his 
baby arms.round her neck, a little boy, three or four years 
old, trying to comfort her. The girl was well-dressed, with that 
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* “My French is rather rusty!’ she said. Tel 
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simple smartness which comes so naturally even 
to the working classes in France, and she looked 
as though she might be a vendeuse in some fash- 
ionable store. Her face one could not see, but 
there was a general air of prettiness about her. 
Poor child! She was evidently in deep trouble, 
and the sympathetic little crowd, chiefly com- 
posed of motherly working women, with long 


| F 1) C . yards of bread, and bottles of red wine, 
ce Meectin g On the , a § f. © pees in under their arms, was doing its best to com- 
J fort her. 
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her that men are not worth crying over .. . 





“Pauvre petite!” they exclaimed one to 
the other, shaking their heads, and I gathered 
from their imprecations against the sex to which 

I felt ashamed to belong that it was a case of that fraud of 
men, which was ever so since summer first was leafy. 

“Mauvais sujet! Mauvais sujet!” they exclaimed against 
the bad lot of an absconding husband. 


ND there was a young man bending over the daffodil 

head trying to persuade her not to fret herself about him. 

She was far better off without him... and after all, he 

was not the only man in the world. So said the young man, 

who, one felt, might have an axe of his own to grind, and who 

was evidently anxious to see the face she kept obstinately 
hidden on her shoulder. 

“ Mais elle est si jolie,’ she exclaimed out of her sobs. Her 
rival was so pretty! 

“But you also,” said the young man. 

“O, elle est beaucoup plus jolie que moi!”’ she answered. Out 
of a despair so deep that it had destroyed jealousy, she was 
driven to admit that the girl for whom her “scélérat”’ of a 
husband had deserted her was far prettier than herself. 

And presently I was aware that the little crowd had been 
augmented by a tall, boyish young woman with a curious 
masterful way with her. She looked over the heads of the 
others, and then turned to me, without any self-consciousness, 
as though she had known me all her life. 

“What is it all about?” she asked, adding, “‘ My French is 
rather rusty!”” Her accent was not quite English, but un- 
familiar as it was, it pleased me, and, as she spoke, a thrill 
of fear went through me, for I realized that she belonged to 
that race of which, as I have said, I had had no previous 
experience. 

“She is of the dangerous race,” I said to myself; “I must be 
careful.” 

In fact, as I afterwards learned, the young lady had been 
born twenty-five years before in Seattle, on Puget Sound. 


| EXPLAINED the picturesque situation. 

“Men!” she exclaimed with vivid contempt. ‘Poor 
little thing! And she is so pretty, too!” Then she continued: 
‘Will you say something to her for me?” 

“What shall I say?” 

“Tell her that men are not worth crying over. .. . 

“Ves!” I said, “and what else?” 

“Tell her that women are going to do without men in the 
future: . ...” 

“Ves?” I said, admiring the ferocity of her brave young eyes. 

“Tell her that I am one of the enemies of men. . . and 
that I would like to be her friend. . . .” 

“Do you really want me to tell her that?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well . . . Iam not quite sure that she would understand.” 

“Not understand?” 

“You see,” I continued, “French women are very intelli- 
rs 

“ All the better,” she interrupted. 

“‘T should have said that they are great realists. They know 
the facts of life. . . .” 

“What of that?” 

“Merely this . . . she would say that men and women cannot 
be enemies in the way you mean . . . that they are necessary 
to each other and never can live without each other. . . .” 

““Indeed!”’ she laughed scornfully, and challenged me with 
her fearless eyes. 

“T am not speaking for myself,” I rejoined. ‘I am only 
trying to express what I believe she would say . . . but, of 
course, I’ll tell her if you like. . . .” 

Meanwhile, the stricken girl on the bench went on crying, 
and the motherly women pressed closer to her, and the young 
man went on vainly trying to persuade (Continued on page 128) 
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Edgar and Elgar seeing 
Europe at eighteen 
primed with money and 
good advice. Alas! Why 
were theywarnedagainst 
the fast women and never 
told about the slow 
Now that their 
money is gone, all they 


horses? 


have left is their advice. 
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Mirabelle gasps upon 
hearing Tino’s accent. 
He is, he must be, that 


TV NN ; yj 4 Italian waiter from 
sMZATIIIKSEAWN LL pe gees 
=A) CS Y S home. And she had 


ZN thought him a Count! 
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What one needs for a Proper appreciation of art is not eyes, 
nor soul, nor temperament, but a sound understanding. “We 
y - - 4 ‘ 
plead Egbert and Eva, ‘but our poor tect !’ 


are not drunk 
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Aunt Ethel, the 
champion social 
climber, finds the 
real thing, oh! so 
different! As she 
says, “Safety first 
always my 
motto. As soon as 
I get back, | shall 
have all elevations 


was 


equipped with ele- 
vators. 
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Latin temperament! 
So daring! So at= 
ractive! But the 
miths think they 
would rather be 


t 
§ 


between a gunman 
and the police than 
drive on this edge 
of nothing, behind 
this sarrulous Gaul. 
What is French for 
Stop! Look! Listen! ? 























Poor Ermytrude believed the couturier when he 
said her frock was inspired by her “charmante” 
personality. But how did he manage to get 
exactly the same kick out of that old fat dump? 






































Andrew's chin dis- 

appears in his collar as he sees his curb dollars melt= 
ing. If only wifey would take him home now he 
knows how to skin the boys high, deep and through! 
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The Crowdson Twombleys bought 
their Ducal Throne in an Italian 
palace where it had been for five 
hundred years. Now it turns up 
for the third time in their town. 
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A Short Story by Edwin Daal Torgerson: 


A YOUNG LADY WITH A TEMPER 
Who Proved that It is very Easy to Manage two Men at the 
Same [ ime, if only Vou Know How 


HERE is no reliable evidence whatever 
that Duke Hartsfield ever really bet he 
could marry Betty Aird. 

What he actually said, according to persons 
present at the time, was something to the effect 
that “Any man can marry any woman if he 
goes about it right.” Or perhaps it was, “Any 
man can marry any girl, no matter how rich 
or poor, if he really wants to.” 

But by the time the news had traveled from 
Santa Rosa Yacht Club to Daphne, and old 
Cap’n Aird had heard it, with his reddish white 
beard bristling, young Hartsfield was repre- 
sented as the utterer of a brazen and swaggering 
boast: “Yes, I can marry Betty Aird! I'll lay 
you a cool thousand I can marry her within 
six months!” 

The more Duke Hartsfield’s friends tried to 
explain it, the worse it sounded. It was pa- 
tiently set forth by actual auditors of the con- 
versation that Duke had merely ventured an 
indiscreet generalization at the yacht club fol- 
lowing a discussion of the forthcoming regatta, 
and—it may be—following several .toasts to 
the probable winners. How the conversation 
had veered from machine sloops to marriage- 
able women, no one remembered, but when 
Hartsfield had taken in so much ter- 
ritory with a single remark, some 
one had trapped him. 

“Could you marry Betty Aird? 

“T don’t know Betty Aird,” had 
been Duke’s rejoinder. 

“No, that’s evident. And you 
don’t know old Cap’n Aird, 
either!” 

“Who is he?” asked Duke. 


” 


UKE, it was instantly plain, 
was a stranger; even more 
of a stranger than his months of 
residence at Santa Rosa would 
have led one to believe. Worse, 
Duke was a Yankee. There were 
lots of Yankees up and down this 
sector of the Gulf Coast, brisk- 
stepping fellows who clipped short 
their words and their mustaches, 
if any, and had an_ indecent 
disregard for leisure. They were 
not unwelcome—far from that. 
The side their fathers fought 
on during the Civil War made 
no difference to the prevailing 
generation around Santa Rosa, 
and they were quite as popu- 
lar as native sons. But for a Yankee to 
say that he could marry old Cap’n Aird’s 
granddaughter—or at least to intimate that 
he could—well, that was different. It was 
somewhat like taking a bath with a man- 
eating shark—you might come out of it alive, 
but you’d have to be a pretty fast swimmer. 





ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 


The reason being, as Duke Hartsfield was 
shortly informed, that Cap’n Aird was a 
killer and a Confederate. The killings had not 
occurred within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants of Daphne, but it was understood 
they had been dueling affairs—and always 
concerning a woman of the Aird name. Perhaps 
that was why Betty and the Cap’n were the 
only two Airds left alive. As for the Confed- 
erate part of it, the Stars and Bars of the 
Lost Cause still floated over Villa Aird, as 
the Daphneans 
called his sedate 
old mansion. It 
was even hinted by 
somethat theCap’n 
denied Lee had 
ever surrendered. 


























“Tyo you dare to disobey me?’ roared Cap’n Aird. 


Cap’n Aird was in his eighties, but he strode 
as straight as a ramrod, and with a pistol at 
fifty yards he could pick off a sea-gull sunning on 
the beach, or a squirrel in the woods which 
other men with excellent eyes could not even 
see. Those who knew him intimately said no 
man had ever lived who was more fearless, 
Neither snake nor devil scared him. Summer 
visitors at Villa Aird, whom he conducted, as 
was his pride, over as many of his two hundred 
acres as they could survive on foot, testified to 
his intrepidity. They had seen him walk up 
to a rattlesnake, grasp it by the tail with his 
bare hand, and snap it like a whip until its 
neck was broken. 

There was no one to deny that Cap’n Aird 
would shoot you on sight if it came to a matter 
of Betty Aird. His granddaughter and the 

































‘I dare to disobey you!’ said Betty. 
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servants were his sole companions at Villa Aird, 
except occasionally during the summer, when he 
permitted “paying guests” to visit him— 
though they always made payment to the 
servants, never to him. This custom was a 
ruse, said the knowing ones of Daphne. The 
old man wanted the world to think he was poor 
—at least “land poor’’—they said, because he 
harbored a gnawing suspicion that some worth- 
less young Yankee fortune-hunter would come 
along and marry Betty Aird for her money. It 
was common report that he owned half the 
county and most of the town of Daphne. But 
the “paying guests” were always elderly 
people—at least safely married people—and 
perhaps the old Cap’n simply wanted them 
for company. 





EOPLE criticized him for keeping Betty 
Aird so severely in seclusion. She was a girl 
who evidently had been taught to make herself 
unnoticeable. She seldom spoke to visitors un- 
less spoken to. She never had been known to re- 
ceive company—‘ boys”’ were forbidden to her. 
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[hate and despise you — both of youl’” 








Sometimes she went horseback riding with the 
Cap’n, but whenever he did not accompany her 
there was black Cyrus, fifty yards behind her, 
on his trotting mare. No young woman of 
good family, said Cap’n Aird, would ever go 
horseback riding without her groom. The 
Cap’n kept three fleet thoroughbreds in his 
stables, but scorned the thought of a motor. 
The Cap’n himself rode like a centaur. 

Sometimes he took Betty sailing in his small 
sloop and let her handle the tiller while he 
manned the sheets. She was a good swimmer, 
too, but she swam in deep water—diving from 
a skiff—for it was vulgar, said the Cap’n, for 
a young woman to appear on public bathing 
beaches. 

There were those who predicted that Betty 
some day would show a streak of the Aird pride 
and stubbornness and assert herself. But so 
far she had been content, evidently, to let 
matters stand as they were. She saw enough 
of the world, perhaps, when’ Cap’n Aird took 
her, with black Cyrus as a bodyguard, on a 
stately visit to New Orleans. She had been 





educated there, in a 
convent. 

Bit by bit, all these 
facts came into the 
possession of Duke 
Hartsfield, and he 
thought it a very good 
joke, for a time, to be pleasantly rallied by 
his friends—‘‘ Well, Duke, married Betty Aird 
yet?’’—or, “‘When do you and the Cap’n fight 
that duel, Duke?” 

He grinned unconcernedly at these gibes. 
He had never laid eyes on Villa Aird, or the 
Cap’n, or Betty, and he had an indifferent 
feeling that he never would. 

But he was wrong. His company astonished 
him by sending him to see Cap’n Aird. Soulless 
corporations have a way of doing such things. 
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Duke was consulting engineer to the hydro- 
electric power interests that were engaged in 
flinging their long-distance transmission lines 
down the Gulf Coast. The torrents of the 
Appalachians were to furnish light and power 
for Daphne, Santa Rosa and other towns along 
the shore; and now there appeared one powerful 
figure, sometimes called the “Sage of Daphne,” 
and otherwise known as Cap’n Mortimer Aird, 
whose support became suddenly indispensable. 
It would be simple, wrote the company, for 
Duke to win Cap’n Aird over to their side. 

“My gosh!” said Duke, reading his orders 
perspiringly. 

The day he entrained for the short trip to 
Daphne, a kind friend told him of a rumor that 
Cap’n Aird had promised to shoot the man 
who said that about his granddaughter. 

Oh, well, it could be explained. Surely the 
old man would listen to reason. But—these 
fire-eating Southerners! Gosh, if he’d only kept 
his mouth shut. 

“T’ll tell him my. name is Mr. Duke—+#hat will 
be no lie,” proposed Duke to himself. The 
idea gave him momentary comfort. ‘No, I'll 
simply mumble the name, transact my busi- 
ness, and get away. These Southerners are 
always careless about pronouncing names, any- 
way, thank heaven.” 

But there were unforeseen eventualities which 
rendered this planning quite useless. 





N THE shell-surfaced road between the 

Daphne station and Villa Aird, the flivver 
taxicab which Duke had hired encountered two 
horsemen. The first was a figure both pa- 
triarchal and military, a man who sat scorn- 
fully erect in his saddle, gazing levelly ahead— 
an old but sturdy man, with a white beard 
tinged with red, and bushy 
brows shading his piercing 
blue eyes. The other horse- 
man, fifty yards behind, was 
a very black negro who, like 
his master, did not deign to 
notice the passing automo- 
bile. 

“Old Cap’n sho hates a 
car,’ chuckled the taxicab 
driver. 

“Captain Aird!” ex- 
claimed Duke. ‘Then I’ve 
missed him! I might have 
known I had to have an 
appointment.” 

“Oh, he’ll be back,” the 
driver assured him. 

Duke found Villa Aird 
very much to his liking. The house was not 
a beautiful place architecturally, but it had 
deep and spacious verandas, and looked cool 
and restfully inviting in its setting of mossy 
oaks and weeping willows. Flying from a mast 
overhead was an odd-patterned flag which 
Duke idly guessed was the flag of Chile. Then 
he remembered—and chuckled. It was the 
broad-barred flag of the Confederacy. 

There was no bell in evidence at the front 
door, but a heavy iron knocker was affixed to 
the facing. Duke fingered it and paused, for 
he heard laughter and the sound of attenuated 
music—phonograph music. Then more laugh- 
ter, the commotion of chairs being moved—the 
unmistakable sounds of dancing. Duke smiled. 
This was not in accord with the stories he had 
heard of Villa Aird. But, the strict old cat 
being away, perhaps the mice were playing. 

Duke rapped loudly with the iron knocker, 
but the mildly festive sounds within did not 
cease. He waited a full minute, listening. He 
heard the voice of a young girl—a cool, distino- 
tive, pleasing voice with (Continued on page 152) 
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NEW YORK’S FULL OF WEDDINGS 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


Lhe bother of Flunting lor Something Dillerent 


ls Removed by a Few smart Adlelresses 


PeRDITA DARLING: NINE EAST SIXTY-FOURTH STREET 
COULDN’T be more pleased with myself! Guess what I’ve been doing for the 
past two days? Just wandering leisurely here and there, buying wedding presents 

for twenty weddings that stare me in the face later on this fall, to say nothing of 

checking half my Christmas’ list at the same time. It’s a swell idea to get it all off 
your mind and conscience before everyone comes back to town and there isn’t nearly 
enough time to go around. 

Of course, I, for one, pray for the day to come when Emily Post will add in large 
letters a new paragraph to her “Book of Etiquette” reading, ‘‘It is becoming each 
year more customary to send checks instead of presents to the bride—as tastes in- 
variably differ so.” What a marvelous arrangement! There’d be thousands for the 
fair lady to spend for exactly what she wanted and needed, instead of having to 
drag back half of the unmarked spoils after the honeymoon, bemoaning the fact that 
the vast quantities left behind bore her initials. Gone would be the days of ten 
dozen salt and peppers and forty-eleven candlesticks! No more hours spent hunting 
wearily for something different. It only takes two minutes to write a check. Now 
wouldn’t you be tempted to double the amount from sheer relief? 

Ho, hum! In spite of these bitter rantings, social customs will probably continue 
as they are, so the next best thing is to satisfy your pride that you’ve found such a 
unique present that it is not only in no danger of being returned, but will be proudly 
displayed in the most conspicuous spot and receive its due homage of “Oh’s”’ and 
““Ah’s”’ from the admiring throngs of guests. 

Weddings always suggest silver to me, so first I went to Georg Jensen, 159 
West 57th Street, who has an amazingly beautiful collection of hand-wrought silver. 
Although the designs are of to-day, the craftsmanship is that of yesterday, the texture 
of the silver the same, and the form in perfect keeping with the antiques of any 
country. I know a well-known curator of the Metropolitan (Concluded on page 134) 
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“Here the lover 
of hors=d’ oeuvres 
may roam. at 


will and serve 


himself.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Tuomas Hunt 
































DINING WITH SEVEN NATIONS 


New Vork [s Rich in Restaurants, Particu arly 
in Little Out-of-the-way Places 


NE could dine, not only with seven nations, 

but with seventy, in a city as filled with 
startling contrasts as New York. The various 
colorful districts rub elbows often enough: 
yet quite as frequently they are scattered miles 
apart. Why the Armenians should hive to- 
gether is as inexplicable as the fact that the 
Germans, too, are clannish and aloof, with their 
own theatres, their own Zurn Vereins, their 
own brass bands and yodelers. 

Any kind of meal may be partaken of in 
the metropolis. A Frenchman once told me 
that he found more good miniature restaurants 
in New York than-in Paris. It is easy enough 
to discover our large and fashionable hotels; 
but the little places are tucked away, and 
a plain exterior will often 
delude the seeker of a delicious 
meal. 

Out-of-towners often leave 
our city, convinced that we have 
only the same conventional 
restaurants that any enormous 
city contains. They have sim- 
ply gone up and down, instead 
of here and there. There is no 
reason why one should not dine 
well, and at the same time 
cheaply, in a city that can boast 
of a population of eight millions. 
Not every one is rich. The 
paradox lies in the fact that 
our middle classes, so called, 
often dine as well—if not 
better—than the well-to-do. 
And it has been truly said that 
any restaurateur who serves 
excellent food will never lack 
patronage. 

Searching out the obscure 








BY KATHARAN MceCOMMON 


dends in new sensations. For in this melting- 
pot of ours we have no end -of alien peoples, 
in settlements tucked away here and there, 
who cling quite naturally to their native 
cookery. Trail-blazing into these out-of-the- 
way places is often diverting, and nets the 
explorer rewards in new thrills. 

Without going too far afield there are many 
delightful foreign restaurants to be found, 
some in unexpected places, and, while much 
frequented by Americans, are still unspoiled, 


retaining much of their original foreign 
flavor. Though many of these cafés have be- 


come a bit Americanized, they still specialize 
in the best of their native dishes. There 
are dozens of such interesting places where 


foreign atmosphere combines with excellent 


fare. 


BILLY, RoYAL AMERICAN Host 
HE good, old-fashioned American chop- 
house still exists in New York—if one will 

only take the time to look for it. Down on 

East Twentieth Street, just a stone’s throw from 

Fifth Avenue, there is Billy the Oysterman’s. 

In huge electric lights the chop-house is ad- 

vertised. It’s probably the most expensive 

electric sign in the whole city—so many letters 
for one man’s simple name! 

And what sea-food is to be had here! There 

is an hors d’wuvre known as Appetizer a la 

Billy—shrimps, tomatoes, let- 

tuce, and I don’t know what 








other mysterious ingredients 
to make it gladden the palate 
of the most particular gourmet. 
And the broiled lobster, the 
porgies, the butter-fish, the 
perfectly prepared baked po- 
tatoes, the sweet pickles, the 
steamed clams, the cheese and 
the sweets! 

Billy himself, in person, is 
always there to welcome his 
faithful clientele. He is a 
character, a royal host; and he 
beams when beautiful actresses 
like Ina Claire and June Walker 
drop in; and boasts of the con- 
stant patronageof Frank Craven, 
Frank McIntyre, and a small 
army of other stage celebrities. 

They tell a story of many 
members of the Players Club, 
which is in the same street, 














little foreign places is a divert- 
Ing pastime which pays divi- 





“A 8limpse of Bavaria may be found in the Yorkville section.” 


farther east, dropping in to 
sit at (Continued on page 132) 
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Drawn especially for Harper’s Bazar by 
MARY MacKINNON 


Nliss Kosemary Harden 


One of the charming débutantes of the past season, Miss = 


Harden is a daushter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Walker 2 : 
Harden of New York and “The Wilderness,” Scarborough= 4 


on=the=Hudson. An important series of entertainments 





launched Miss Harden in the metropolitan social world, 
and among the fétes arranged in her honor were a brilliant q 


ball at the Colony Club and a dinner=dance at Sherry’s. 
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The Newport beach is the heart of the community because all the smart world meets there every mornings. 


NEWPORT: THE CENTER OF SMART AMERICA 


What makes f ashions f ashionable ? 


The Answer is Given 


by Social / _eaders at the Rhoce Islan { Resort 


BY FRANCES ALEXANDER WELLMAN 


HAT is fashion? There is a legend that 

it’s the concern only of women, and man’s 
interest is supposed to be merely commercial. 
Yet fashion has influenced men as much as wo- 
men—and I don’t mean only their pocketbooks. 
What women have always known, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, is that psychology is the 
heart of fashion. It was not just chance that 
made Madame Récamier invariably wear white, 
often select simple organdie frocks and twist a 
delicate ribbon in her otherwise unadorned 








Mrs. P. A. B. Widener in a chic 
white satin dress that typifies the 
moment. 


evening mode of the 





DRAWINGS BY STEELE SAVAGE 


short curly hair. The great men who flocked 
to her salon had all lived through the French 
revolution, and nothing could have stirred them 
as deeply as ‘“‘sweet simplicity.”” Even Cleo- 
patra when she went on her crazy escapades 
around Alexandria often wore boy’s clothes. 
She was not only the first tomboy history tells 
us about, but she dressed the part. One could 
give endless examples. 

But the particularly interesting question is: 
what establishes this thing we call fashion? 
For in some miraculous way she has always kept 
in step with her big sister—history. The 
thoughts, activities, morals and manners of 
each period have influenced and been influenced 
by the mode. I believe it is most often the 
smart woman, sufficiently in the public eye to 
be noticed, who studies her own type and then 
selects what is right for der from what is right 
at the moment, often adding daring and in 
dividuality but never anything out of rhythm 
with the times. 

The best barometer of fashion in America is 
Newport. There is no place that so happily 
combines smartness and distinction. Newport 
still retains a crown and wears it with exquisite 
simplicity. One reason is because huge enter- 
tainments can be given so easily there; they 
come in the natural stride of life. The great 
houses filled with excellent servants, the big 
yachts, such places as the Golf Club, and the 
famous Clam Bake Club for smaller parties 
are all especially equipped for entertaining. 

Also, the background is so beautiful. On one 
side is a lovely wave-tossed coast and on the 
other the quaint harbor with, nestling around 
it, the most charming town in New England. 
The great houses are on handkerchiefs of grass, 
one must admit, but the lawns are cut and kept 
up like fine emeralds. 

In Newport one sees peerless jewels, marvel- 
ous palaces, women who are as careful of each 
costume as Lindbergh is of his airplane, and 





where the diamond of gaiety is given a per- 
fect setting. 

The first large ball of the summer season 
was given for the young Princess Nadejda de 
Braganga by her mother and her well-known 
and vastly popular uncle, “Will” Stewart. 
It was held at the Golf Club, and like the 
parties of a generation ago both old and 
young were included. The débutante wore 
a dress of horizontal bands of blue tulle, 
shading from softest (Concluded on page 140) 
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Mrs. Harrison Williams in a cream 
ensemble Mrs. Norman de 
R. Whitehouse in a pink costume. 


and 
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Picturesque Hawaii which boasts 


lovely stretches ol velvet beaches. 


AMES of distant cities, of ancient shrines 
and of romantic garden 
world always have thrilled me. Whenever I en- 


spots of the 


counter these wonder words I have a pulsating 
which I think accurate 
Psychologists, I suppose, would say 


experience defeats 
analysis. 
this is merely a matter of mental associations. 
When, for instance, one thinks of Dakar, in 
Africa, and imagination unite to 
furnish one with a conglomerate picture of 


memory 


conceited leopards and many-colored parrots, 
turgid elephants and fever heat, Carl Akeley 
and the Roosevelts. Yet these words mark but 
the vague vignette of the tingling response 
Dakar produces within me. It is something 
else besides—something much, much deeper 
something I had as lief explain as why I like 
olives. 

Waikiki is one of those names. My heart 
turns somersaults, my spirit is happy, and I con- 
fess I become deliriously sentimental at the 
very mention of those musical syllables. If 
this was true before I had experienced the love- 
liness of Waikiki, it is doubly so now, for it is, 
I believe, one of the very few places in the 
world which surpasses all the golden promises 
made for it. 

Perhaps most famous for its enchanting at- 
mosphere, its dreamy past and its incomparable 
surf, I insist it is also one of the finest bathing 


beaches one can find. Its smooth white sands 


are as soft and caressing as eiderdown—and 
as restful. The sun is never so hot as to scorch 
one; sunburn comes along in easy stages. The 


water itself, an incredible indigo, is perennially 
pleasant—as midnight as at 
noon. And I have never known more buoyant 
support, even in the great Salt Lake itself. 
It seems almost impossible that any one, even 
the trundling kickis, of whom one sees many at 
Waikiki, clothed, as Mark Twain remarked, in 
little more than sunshine. could drown in these 
indulgent Indeed, ‘“‘smoke-dried”’ 
native children might be the very last to perish 


comfortable at 


waters. 
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This sliding on the waters is superb amusement, 





Where languid Days 


in such a manner, for almost from the time they 
walk they swim as naturally as fish. 

More apt would it be that the few inapprecia- 
tive tourists who find Waikiki “highly over- 
estimated ”’ should be the victims of the water’s 
wrath. (If such a languid sea is ever wrathful!) 
For there are some who miss completely the 
unspoiled charm of her and regret they have 
been lured to such unsophisticated beauty. 

One afternoon I overheard two of these talk- 
ing together. I lay on the beach, not a hundred 
yards from Stevenson’s immortal banyan tree, 
intoxicated with the idle sweetness of this 
dreamland, this paradise. Abruptly inter- 
rupting my airy happiness came the flat voice 
of an animadvertant newcomer: 

“Why, Gert,” said the stupid, ‘‘this is pretty 
thin. don’t you think, for all the talk that goes 
on about it?” 

Gert agreed, and he continued: ‘“ 


Take Long 


T he innumerable curves and 


twists of the shore give 
surprises of 


land 


you sweeping 


suddenly glimpsed 
scapes: exquisite blendings 


of sea and sky and shore. 


ILLUSTRATIONS By 


Beach. You could put six Waikikis on only 
a part of Long Beach. And I know a chap 
lives off Santa Monica whose backyard is a 
bigger beach than this. I can’t see what 
makes Fred rave so about the place. Why a 
dozen California beaches have it all over this 
for class, swimming, size——”’ 

““And don’t forget the heavenly hot-dog 
stands and miles of banana peelings.”’ I could 
not help finishing to myself. Really, people 
like that shouldn’t travel! Size, size, size! 
Can they never realize that things other than 
length and breadth determine the beauty of 
a given spot? True, Waikiki is just a tiny 


fringe of the earth; but then Elysium, I under- 
stand, is quite a small place. 

I defy any one at all alive to remain indif- 
ferent toward Waikiki; there is something in- 
effably feminine and seductive in the very 
She is an 


movement of the air about her. 
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Someone has said it is the sport of kings. 1 agree. 


by Edgar Snow 


of a Trip to the Hawaiian 
Drilt by as ina Dream 


Witt HoLLiInGswortTu 


enchanting, golden girl. Polygamist, she has 
many lovers, yet hers is the secret of eternal 
freshness. Nowhere else, I think, may one 
witness the miracle of millionaires and beach- 
combers, débutantes and waitresses, princes 
and paupers of a dozen nationalities harmoni- 
ously intermingling as they do here. 

I escaped from my boat almost as soon as 
we docked, and spent the rest of the day at 
Waikiki learning the principles of surfing. 
The beginning stages were most discouraging. 
I propelled myself far out beyond the pier, 
trying vainly to emulate the graceful kanakas 
who rode the billowy white combers with the 
greatest ease. Time after time I essayed the 
difficult stunt. only to tumble defeated into 
the surf. Finally I shouted for guidance to 
one of the bronze-skinned natives whose board 
clung to his feet as though secured by nails. 

‘How do you do it?” I panted breathlessly. 













Islands, 


It was simple, he said. Graciously he demon- 
strated how you should take the board before 
the waves. You lie stretched out, flat on your 
chest, wait preferably for the second or third 
wave and then, just before it reaches you. pad- 
dle furiously to catch its crest. When you 
feel yourself speeding along, you merely stand 
up—and you are surfing! So, in effect. the 
grinning kanaka obligingly advised me. Of 
course, you may experience some difficulty in 
balancing yourself; your board may _ persist 
in making the trip without your company; 
you may be upset and get a spank or two during 
the treachery; you may be tossed about in the 
swirling wave like a leaf in a Kansas cyclone-- 
but if you weather all this innumerable times, 
eventually you will manage to surf. And your 
assiduous efforts will be amply rewarded. 

Again and again I followed instructions, only 


to swallow at each attempt another billion 


In Kauai one can still find 
quaint grass huts where 
pure=blooded Hawaiians 
live, eking out a simple, lazy 
existence on poi, raw fish, 


and Occasionally okolehao. 














Hula girls who dance on feast days 


dedicate their lives to their art. 


gallons of water. I wondered, when I emerged 
spluttering and spouting like a geyser, that there 
was any ocean left. Each time my friend would 
return, after describing a beautiful arc across 
the very wave that had betrayed me, and say, 
in his pidgin-English: ‘* More better. Maybe 
next time catch him good, huh?” In the face 
of his white smile of optimism, how could 
I give up? 

No one could have missed the wave that 
I finally did manage to ride. We saw its 
swelling promise far off on a line parallel with 
Diamond Head. Foaming, hissing, thundering, 
it rolled down upon us. ‘Heleaku!”’ shouted 
my kanaka. And go I did, pumping with arms 
of lead, with what remained of my feeble 
strength. I felt the huge comber well under 
me. My board was lifted as if by unseen 
sinuous hands. I raced along the trembling 
white crown of the foam, rose to a kneeling 
position, crouched, stood up, slipped, stood up 
again and ho! sailed to within a few feet of the 
beach. 

This sliding on the waters is superb amuse- 
ment. Someone has said it is the sport of 
kings. I agree. It is vigorous enough for the 
most restless of royalty. Hawaiians once 
thought so much of it that it was regarded as of 
religious significance. 1 think there was a god 
or goddess of surf-riding; something with lots 
of k’s in it; I have forgotten the other letters. 

After my exciting session with the surf, 
I returned to where I had left Alvin, the lazy 
one, the languorous one, sunning himself and, 
incidentally, looking for hula girls. He had 
several discoveries ready for my opinion when 
I arrived and demanded: 

‘Well, Apollo, guess where you are!” 

‘‘Heaven, of course. See those two angels 
over there?” 

But I persisted: “‘As if you’d be here if it 
were! No, let’s be literal. It’s paradise. A 
very special paradise. Here Rupert Brooke 
dreamed rapturously (Continued on page 136) 
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NEW ACCESSORIES THAT ARE [A[LPORTANT 


Like an olcl-lashioned fichu is this tricolor 
scarf from Saks-Filth Avenue with bands of 


J P . ‘ 
wiiite and beige sef ona blue foundation. 


A flexible opaque Lalique bracelet from Alte 
man, strung on elastic and made of crystal 


sal y ; 
ronds with little black dots on the edges. 


» : . ’ 
Something new in sets is the matching belt 
J j TT « P , , 
and hat-band This pair from \\Vanamaker’s 


is a Hermés design in red leather and silver. 


ae aoe : : 
One of the miniature feather birds that Eng= 
‘ J . . . » . 
lish women are wearing in their hats. This 
small goose isan exact replica. From B&. Altman. 


Here is a corner of Réboux’s new georgette 
/ ef J rf 
patchwork rchiel with raspbh« rry ground and 


black and beige squares. Saks-Filth Avenue. 


An exotic-looking rhinestone bird from Best’s. 


/, 


A copy of an exclusive design from one of the 


good jewelry houses on the rue de la Paix. 


Here is \Vorth’s navy blue kid bag imported 
by Lord and Taylor, with the Hap diagonal, the 


leather handle braided, inside zipper closing. 


A good-looking pair of lorgnettes in silver and 


P > ° *. ] y / 
marcasite from Franklin Simon, WITCH CLOSCS 


and looks like an ornament around the neck. 





Boulanger has devised this bag for afternoon 
or evening in beige grosgrain ribbon with a 
crystaland marcasite clasp. Lord and Jaylor. 


OF dull oxidized silver is this necklace from 
Bonwit Teller. A note of color is furnished by 


a lapis lazuli center in the square med 





° , . . . 1, 
Martin and Afartin offer a stocking of new de- 
: . : 5 ; II 
sign for wear with evening or daytime sancals 


from which the ugly line of the sole is missing. 


A new telescope case of wood-like composition 
; , 3 rT 
from Kurzman encloses a blue silk umbrella 


P . . I, 
with the head of a parrakeet for a handle. 
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TO COMPLEMENT THE SMART COSTUME 


ee : 

Worth’s new hand bag of black antelope has 
“ae ; 

a Silver clasp and a pouch on the outside to 
m : e > 

tuck in a handkerchict. Saks-Filth Avenue. 


PE * / ap 
Gold jewelry of fine workmanship with half 
links soldered on {lat gold pieces. A copy 


of an antigue ina Paris museum. From Rest. 


y. a =r : . 

A very hritish=looking umbrella from Saks- 
Ase 

Filth Avenue, with a leather=-covered handle 


/ . 
and a waterproof case of black patent leather. 


A shoe buckle from Vida Moore, composed of 


triangles of semi-precious stones, which fits 
. J P 
around the vamp of the evening slipper. 


. . J . 
A very smart envelope bag in bright red kid 
from Bonwit Teller, with a strap and large 
brass nail heads as the only ornamentation. 


In excellent taste is this medium-sized pig- 
skin bag with zipper closing, leather tassel and 
a braided edge. Imported by Bonwit Teller. 


A charming silver hinged necklace from Premet 
which fits snugly around the neck, finished 


wit! aA lapis flower. From Franklin Simon. 


This Elaine scarf of raspberry georgette from 
Altman is of two squares overlapping at 
their corners, and worn in various ways. 


An imported printed chiffon handkerchiel 
from Lord and Taylor of gaily flowered de 


sign which may be tucked under the bracelet. 


. Ji« . J. 
Very new and smart is this evening slipper 
J; eal. / , } 
from Vida Moore, with gold trimmings and 


. . 7 ° 
heel, its back a violet blue, the vamp cerise. 


A one-hand cigarette case of indestructible 
black enamel with red top, the modern design 


° ] ? . De i i 
im red and eggshell enamel. Bonwit Teller. 


Here is a new pendant watch from Franklin 
Simon in blue enamel. Best imports a sports 
belt from Chanel of raffia with metal buckle. 
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WOOLEN WEAVES FOR ALITLUIMN 


Of soft beige Ferra is this coat from Forstmann and Huftmann, 
/ 





lined with wool, the collar and culls of moose kolinsky. 


tweed shoes with tan leather trim. J. and T. 


(Reading down) Gray featherweight woolen, semi-transparent, in 
a fancy openwork weave with very soft surface. From Walther. 
Heavy llama cloth coating in a beige and brown mixture with a 
rough surface resembling camel’s hair in its depth and soft- 
ness. From Stroock. A Gera coating fabric, both light and warm, 
in smart black and white mixture woven in a broken check. It 
Extremely light is this 
Forstmann and Huffmann coating material in a putty shade, a 


rough basket weave introducing a thread of beige for contrast. 


may also be had in brown and beige. 


Beige 
Cousins. 


(Reading down) \WValther makes this heavy coating fabric in a 
sand and brown mixture with diagonal weave. The surface is 
From the Rayon Institute is this lovely 
fabric in putty color, a mixture of rayon and wool in openwork 


long haired and rough. 


Botany lightweight woolen 
in a fine smooth weave, grége in color, with a yellow silk thread 
The introduction of a dark brown 
thread makes interesting this beige coating material in basket 
weave from Forstmann and Huffmann, admirable for top coats. 


weave with the glossy sheen of silk. 


tracing a line at intervals. 
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PRINTED DESIGNS IN. VELVET 


An evening ensemble of panne velvet from lappé which combines 
a frock of off-white in greenish tint with a chartreuse green coat, 


/ 


collared in white fox and lined with velvet like the dress. 


(Reading down) Haas kros. make a heavy crépe=back satin in that 
luscious shade of prune so smart this season and _ so heartily 
sponsored by Vionnet. Very small beige polka dots on a dull 
green background with ovals of paler green at intervals make 
interesting a velvet from Shelton Looms. Again Shelton Looms 
make a tiny Horal print featuring beige, red and orchid on a 
dark blue background, the colors all subtly blended. The sur- 
lace of this striking velvet from Haas Bros. has a brilliant sheen 
which brings out the small green figures on a dark background. 
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(Reading down) This diaphanous fabric from Afigel has bars of 
brown velvet woven on georgette with squares of gold and copper 
forming a striking contrast. The zigzag stripes of this reseda 
green velvet are woven rather than printed, a most effective 
treatment for transparent fabric. Haas Bros. Golden brow 71, ore 
of the smart shades for autumn, furnishes a background for small 
squares of beige containing inner squares of blue in a velvet 
from Stehli. Mallinson's printed velvet in soft, lovely shades of 
antique gold on blue in a small unobtrusive, geometric pattern. 
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NOVELTIES IN SILKS AND RAYON 


~7 . , Vy / 
Cheney Debonair is an all silk 


} al 
dyed fabric suitable for sports 
: ] 
davtime wear. Flere is an example 
; . 7 
this interesting weave in the 


“ee ; 
brown and beige shades 


Retding-Heminway 
shades in composé. 
/ 


A group mu h used by the Paris couturiers. 


yarn 


and 


smart 


good for fall. 


offers 
Of flat crépe, this com 


bination features egg-shell, mauve and plum, 








A Afigel fabric is this black Pierette 
crépe, picked out with broken gold 
bars in groups of three. A smart 


ys F . 
color combination excellent for separate 


blouses for sports or more formal frocks. 


three of the new Very interesting is this 


material from the 


for sports wear and 


i 
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in gray, black and white. An all 
Rayon 
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RAYON INSTITUTE 
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An iridescent color scheme pervades 
this 
from Aflallinson in which pale and dull 


shades form a [ 


] : P . 
AIRAVY printed satin=back crepe 


very unusual swirling 


design ona blue-green background. 





; P 
water-marked jersey 


/ 
[ ravon 


Institute, suitable 


. y 
also daytime frocks. 
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GOLD GLISTENS IN FORMAL FABRICS 


velvet 


design, 


\figel fabric is 


striking 


This charming 
on voile in a zigzag 
with small blocks of color combining 
cardinal with wisteria in an unusual 


} . 
and very arresting color scheme. 


NMallinson’s tinsel plaid indestructible voile 
introduces golden threads woven into a sheer 
background of black, a striking and effective 
material for evening frocks, also for jumpers. 


A foundation of coppery tissue cloth 
has a woven metallic design of alters 
nating stripes of gold and _ silver 
richly patterned sheer 


Stehli for formal 


sguares in a 


fabric from use. 





J T . » 
sides equally attractive for 


Warp and woof of gold and emerald 
green offer an effective background for 
a lamé cloth from Cheney, with floral 
design in pastel shades of orchid mauve 


and red. 


foundation of salon pink crépe 





Cheney makes a much heavier piece of metal 
cloth, weaving a solid gold pattern upon a 
the two 


evening 


wear. 





Good for frocks or wraps. 
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This dark mink coat from Gunther is an achievement in 
the art of working skins, getting entirely away from the 
usual treatment of mink in straight up=-and=down lines. 
The curved styling is used throughout the whok coat, 
giving it lines of youthful slenderness. The cut is conven= 
tional, with a shawl collar and plain sleeves. The elegance 


. / ae l P i 
of mink obviates the necessity of ornamentation. (Right) 


J = / J / . fis / 
Straight, svelte lines characterize this charming coat of 


: J J. // oe : : 
Russian lamb, fittingly called Quebec, from Stein and 


; ” / . / 
Blaine. A scarf collar of the same fur fits snugly around 
7 r Ws Zz / J / / / P . y 
the neck, pulling through a slash and hanging in a long 
/ eo / j A dd / 

line down the front. The slightly belled Sleeves and a 

[. / J . ° 
back and front panel are bound with silk braid in a 


i 7 [ Mt 
darker shade, outlining the comfortable patch pockets. 
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COATS OF CHOICE PELTS AND GOOD STYLE 























































Very striking in its contrast 
is an ivory white caracul coat 
from Gunther, with shawl 
collar and pointed cuffs of 
silky, black caracul. kot. 
the fur itself and the cut of 
the coat contribute to the 
youthfulness of the design 
A distinct novelty in the 
realm of fur coats, this 
straight -line wrap = around 
model would be found exceed- 
ingly useful for winter sports. 
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THE FUR COAT MAY BE QUITE INDIVIDUAL 
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Especially Mu cll acapted to tne woman with WOll=STay hair 


R : / . r : : . 
is this charming gray ombré broadtail coat from kergdort 


Goodman. The fur at the top is pale in tone, shading 
gradually darker toward the hem. Iwo whole silver fox 
skins of great beauty form the shawl collar and add to 
the richness of the garment. The lines of the coat 


. . J. 
are straight and youthful, with slishtly bell sleeves. 


“Volga” is the Slav sounding name for this smart street 
coat of black Russian caracul from Stein and blaine. Rus= 
sian sable is used for the graceful throw collar, and two 
skins with tails form deep culls which, when held together, 
give the effect of a muff. The coat is quite intricate in 
cut, made with a long Russian blouse, the skirt some- 


what circular, with loose scalloped panels at the side. 
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Very interesting is asports coat 
of summer ermine from Berg- 
dorf Goodman. OF neutral 
beige shade, this very supple 
fur lends itselt to intricate 
manipulation, and may be 
treated in the same manner as 
fabric. A striking effect is 
achieved here by the use of the 
Stripe in diagonal and cross 
lines for the standing collar, 
Pockets and cults. A very 


smart fur for sports and street. 
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FURS OF ELEGANCE AND RARE WORKMANSHIP | R 









A clever treatment of the stripes Extreme elegance characterizes j 


: Y : F ’ 

gives slender lines to a charm- the fur coats for winter. The } 
. . y = lig 

ing evening cape that is made treatment of furas though it were 
of exguisite dark Russian fabric results in slender lines and 


sable. From Revillon Freres. interesting variations in style. 
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Sandalwood lamb is used for an exceed- From H. Jaecckel comes a stunning sports a 

ingly smart daytime coat a straight coat of straight lines made of summer b, 
y wrap-around model with a voluminous ermine. The pockets are bound with a 

shawl collar of harmonizing blue fox, contrasting stripe, the rolled, tight edged 


with square corners. From H. Jaeckel. collar closes snugly with one button. 
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q This ermine coat achieves un= 
usual richness through the use 
of white fox as trimming. The 
skins are cleverly worked to give 


; aie . 
a slender line. Revillon Freres. 
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a Stein and Blaine call this lovely 
ermine coat “Gloria.” Its beauty 
° 7 

is enhanced by sleeves and collar 


| a P Pe | ° ° 
of wiite silk, embroidered im lines 


of white and lustrous silver beads. 




















THE 
ERMINE 
WRAP TS 
KE CAL 





ROYAL ERMINE DOMINATES THE EVENING MODE 


The quintessence of elegance is 
expressed in the evening wrap of 
royal ermine. Here are three 
examples illustrating various 


smart treatments, all distinctive. 



















/ 


A shawl collar and cuffs of Russian 


sable furnish a charming contrast to 
this ample ermine wrap, the sleeves of 
which are an adaptation from Paquin, cut 
in three sections. Bergdorf Goodman. 
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Both smart and practical is this sports ensemble, whic h 


combines a three-quarter coat of beige kid with a frock of 


a ; ~~ a ao wee Le 
beige jersey woven with darker ombré stripes; this same 


fabric used for the lining of the coat. B. Altman and Co. 


Very rough black tweed fashions this winter coat from 
Franklin Simon. Deep cuffs and a full collar of black 
caracul lend a [eeling of richness and warmth. The coat is 


R a ra . 
cut with straight slenderizing lines, a wrap-around model. 
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Very Russian in feeling is this black broadcloth ensemble 
from Bonwit Teller. The band of black Persian lamb, which 
appears to finish the short box coat, is really attached to- 
an American Beauty blouse, the third piece of the outtit. 


Tweed in a brown and beige mixture is used for a Chanel 
ensemble from Saks-Filth Avenue. The matching scarf is 
lined and bordered with the brown crépe which lines the 
coat. Brown polka-dots are used on the white wool jumper. 


WARNE TWEEDS AND HOMESPLUNS 
MAKE SNIAKRT CLOTHES 


> FOR THE AUTUMN 


be 


ha 


n 


\ * 
t. 


Lord and Taylor import this 


/, , I: / +f 
Alphonsine hat of light-weight 


felt ina maize shade. The sides This Lanvin hat of blue felt is brim with brown velvet and puts 
Q are widened, and the trimming is high in the front with a motif of a band of the same around 
of stitched bands and a felt bow. blue braid. Lord and Jaylor. the crown. Lord and Taylor. 











/, 


intriguing shape, lines the wide 


ites nits lel 





Rose Descat makes a beige felt of 
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From Bonu it Teller cones 


a one-piece sports frock in 


; = 

’ gray homespun with a loose 
J . . 

} bolero back, the bindings 


and belt of darker shade of 


gray woven in the fabric. 


Lord and Taylor imports 
this attractive frock from 
Louiseboulanger, the ma 
terial an angora kasha from 
Rodier ina putty shade. The 
loose front jacket and the 


laced effect are good details. 








Of Rodier tweed in a lovely brown and beige mixture is an 
ensemble from Suzanne Talbot imported by Kurzman. It has 
a warm, practical three-quarter coat, a skirt plaited in the 
front and a jumper of white wool which is cut like an 
Antibes shirt with shaped pieces outlining the neck. A 


7 . e ° . 
narrow leather belt completes this distinctive costume. 


“Le ¥ : » } 
A striking ensemble for winter, of oxford gray 





i aale oy 


cheviot in heavy rough weave. Red and white 
jersey ina diagonal stripe makes the frock and is 
used fora large scarf on the coat, thereby estab 

lishing relationship between the two. The scarf 
is lined with oxford gray. Bergdorf Goodman. 


A stunning homespun material of 


. . . » J: 
brownish mixture is used for this 


pce 


Worth coat imported by Abercrombie 
and Fitch. Interesting features are 
a detachable cape and a collar of 
/ 


, : Je 
ombré caracul wl blending tories. 
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A brilliant [Novel by William d. Locke: 





ia ; poh as 
Sutton threw open the door with a flourish. 


“Miss Keene,’ he announcea. 


JOSHUA'S VISION 


Continuing the Strange Adventure of a Lonely 


A Brier Synopsis oF Parts I anp II: 

OSHUA FENDICK, a stalwart man in his 
J mid-forties, wandered about his lavishly 
decorated drawing-room, awaiting his guests. 
He had met them all on a cruise, shortly after 
the war, when overwork in his great boot 
factories—which had netted him an immense 
fortune—had resulted in a nervous breakdown 
and sent him off in search of health. 

Robina Dale, a charming woman of the 
world and an eminent sculptor, was the first 
guest to arrive. The pathetic loneliness of 
Joshua and his son on board ship had at- 
tracted her, and she had engineered his entrance 
into pleasant society there much as she was 
managing his dinner to-night. 

After a pleasant, successful evening, Robina 
lingered. Joshua was disturbed. 
there was an inexplicable difference between 
himself and his guest. Ever since he had 
beheld the Taj Mahal without enthusiasm, 
he had been acutely conscious of this lacking 
quality in himself. Robina understood, and 


He sensed 


pointed out to him that these people had in- 
stinctively what he didn’t seem to have at all, 
an ordinary sense of beauty. Yet once, Joshua 
remembered, he had won a prize for drawing. 


Nlan in CQuest of Beauty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WaLLAceE MorGAN 


The next day, while waiting for Robina at 
her studio, his glance fell on the half finished 
study of a young girl’s back. The beauty, the 
delicacy of the thing fascinated him. Un- 
consciously he picked up a piece of damp 
clay, an extraordinary thrill of excitement 
chasing down his spine, and with strong hands 
began to copy the thing of beauty before him. 
Robina, a half hour later, rushed in and 
stopped in amazement. Of course, it was all 
wrong- but there was definite feeling, a 
strange appreciation about it. She explained 
that it was that very child’s back which was 
the cause of her being late. While modeling 
the day before, the girl had taken cold and 
Robina had just come in from taking her to a 
nursing-home. Joshua pressed her for more 
information about the model, but there was 
little to say. She made her living as a program 
girl at theatres, and for extra pocket money 
she sat, now and then, as a model. A sweet, 
childish creature of three-and-twenty. Joshua 
was glad. Somehow he would have hated to 
have heard otherwise. 

Until the episode of the back of Susan Keene, 
life in his brand-new house in London had been 


dull. He went away from Robina’s studio 
obsessed by the dream of melting curves, and 
by the idiotic desire to make such curves with 
his own hands. He bought clay and imple- 
ments, and under the tutelage of Euphemia 
Boyd—a sculptor friend of Robina’s—started 
his career and made astonishing progress. One 
day he bought an Old Crome just because he 
thought it beautiful, and he and Robina to- 
gether hung it in his drawing-room. Suddenly 
he realized how wonderful Robina was, how 
much he wanted her always near him and told 
her so, but Robina gently explained that he 
must forget such things as her husband was 
still alive and there could be no divorce. 

Many months afterward, Joshua met Susan 
Keene unexpectedly with Robina. She was 
disturbingly beautiful, with timid, dark eyes. 
Later, Robina explained that Susan had dis- 
covered her mother and brutal stepfather 
lying dead on their farmhouse floor after a 
violent quarrel, with a smoking pistol between 
them. She had never gotten rid of the horror 
of the thing, and seemed to dread life. 

That evening Joshua dined early and drove 
to the theatre where Susan worked as a program 
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for 
girl. He told her he was a sculptor and asked 
her to come and model for him. His honest 
eves, and obvious intimacy with Mrs. Dale, 
gave her confidence. An appointment was 
made the following day at eleven, and 
Joshua 10ome elated to await the morrow. 
Pape £34. 
HE white marbles and plaster casts and 
green curtains and chair coverings of the 
eS 


studio gleamed gay in the clear light. Joshua 
surveyed it admiringly. Besides various copies 
from the immortals and the bronze bust of the 
smooth Dotley. there were sufficient testimonies 
to his own activity to give the place a pro 
fessional air. He lifted the cloth from a half 
finished bovish head and looked at it with some 
satisfaction. He was getting on, getting the 
hang of the thing. He had accentuated ever so 


little the puckish smile at the corner of the 
model’s lips, having at the back of his mind the 
Laughter 
and youth and happiness: that was what he 


little Laughing Faun in the Louvre. 


wanted to express. It was going to be jolly 
good. He wished the model was coming for a 
sitting as he would like to have worked at it 
in the mood of a spring morning. But he had 
put the boy off, having given Susan Keene the 
boy’s appointment. 

Following his gospel of keeping fit, he had 
walked to the studio through the sunny streets 
in a state of mind half blithe, half dubious. 
What was he going to say to the girl when he 
got her there? Robina had told him she had 
horror of men. No wonder, after her domestic 
experiences. But perhaps, with a mild, easy 
going chap like himself, she might feel at her 
ease. 

He put on his smock, glad that the woman 
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attached to the Glebe Studios, who looked after 
him, had not put out a clean one. A few clay 
finger-marks made the kit more business-like. 
The grandfather’s clock in the corner marked 
five minutes to eleven. He took up a stick 
and began to fiddle with the boy’s hair. At 
eleven o’clock the studio bell rang. He went to 
the door and admitted Susan. He smiled. 

“You are punctual.” 

“People won’t employ you if you’re not, 
sir,”’ she said. 

“Come in and sit 
chair, and took another. 
you.” 

She bowed her head slightly and regarded 
him with dark, timid eyes. She had the touch 
of red on her lips, as yesterday, but she had 
lost last night’s demureness. She looked far 
prettier, far more interesting in her cheap, 
conventional day (Continued on page 162} 


down.” He placed a 
“T want to talk to 



































us 


Robina was in a lazy and teasing humor. 





“It’s not fair of lausl >,’ said Jos] “ 
its not fair of you to laush at me, said Joshua. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


[ntroducing a New English; Humorist: Fhrrold Nicolson 





DRAWING BY 


H. Tempest GRAVES 





“1 said | had a cold 
in my chest. He aus= 
; Non 


pas!’ he murmured 


cultated me. 


to the stethoscope.” 


MY LITTLE GRIEVANCE AGAINST ALD.’S 
A gentle Pea lor the fast 1 Jisappearins f luman 
Louch of the Old-time [ractitioner 


“WE I were you,” said Peter Bolington, “I 
would not take any of those.” 

“Those what?” I asked, pausing with my 
hand already reaching to the dish. 

“Tomatoes,” he said gloomily. And then he 
added—* They give one cancer.”’ 

I rejected the tomatoes hurriedly, feeling 
that I had had a narrow shave. For two years 
I avoided this malignant vegetable, and it was 
only then that I discovered that Bolington had 
made it all up. The incident, 
illustrative of my extreme credulity in all 
matters bearing on ill-health. I am puzzled 
by this credulity. 

For in general I am not a gullible man. In 
art, morals, love, religion, literature, and poli- 
tics I do not accept without question what I] 
am told. Still less do I accept without con- 
firmation what I feel. In such matters I am 
not hampered by the religious temperament. 
About illness, however, especially about my 


however, is 


own illnesses, I believe everything; immediate- 
ly, absolutely, despairingly. Am I unique in 
this? I know that I am not unique. Yet of 
all my friends Osbert Sitwell alone has con- 
fessed to me that he shares my trepidations. 
I do not feel, however, that Osbert Sitwell can 
be quite so gullible as I: there must be hours, 
days perhaps, perhaps even a week or two, 
when Osbert Sitwell is uncertain whether or no 
he has contracted any mortal disease. 
blessed moments of uncertainty rarely reach 


Such 


me: day in, day out, I am convinced that this 
time the symptoms are certain and unmistak- 
able. I can give myself the benefits of no doubts 
on the subject: it is a pity—but there it is— 


angina pectoris in the prime of life. A great 
pity. Diabetes, Bright’s disease, encephali- 
tis lethargica, beriberi, cancer, pneumonia 


(double), tetanus, lock-jaw, blood-poisoning, 
paralysis (infantile and other), apoplexy, epi- 
lepsy, sinovitis (septic), arteriosclerosis, small- 
pox, typhus, cholera, pernicious anemia, lep- 
rosy, rabies, Koch’s glands, stone, sclerosis of the 
liver, typhoid, diphtheria, plague:—I have had 
them all; and more than once; and often 
several of them at the same time. And what is 
so strange about my gullibility in matters of 
ill-health is that, if it takes but a little thing to 
confirm me in my despairing diagnosis, it also 
takes but a little thing to upset that diagnosis, to 
confirm to me that I either have not contracted 
that particular illness, or. perhaps (but that is 
impossible) that I am not seriously ill at all. 

An instance of the unreliability of my judg- 
ment in such cases is furnished by the occa- 
sion when I contracted distemper. Distemper, 


as I know, is an illness which usually confines it- 
It is a great mistake, however. 
to imagine that the diseases of animals cannot 
be transferred, in favorable circumstances, to 
the human frame. They can: and are. Many a 
man has gone down with anthrax, many a hu- 
man life (I think) has been cut short by foot- 


self to dogs. 


and-mouth disease. I had read somewhere 
of a man having contracted acute ophthalmia 
by being licked by a dog suffering from dis- 
temper. It was on the Thursday that, bending 
down to speak to a dog. I was licked in the face. 
I withdrew hurriedly and wiped my cheek with 
care. He hadn’t touched my eyes, but these 
germs travel: they climb: they insinuate them- 
selves into delicate tissues. The tissues of the 
eye are very delicate, and the distemper germs 
from Pinker’s kiss (the dog was called Pinker) 
had therefore climbed into my eye. Into both 
my eyes. Very shortly, such is their habit, 
they would attack the brain. All Thursday 
and all Friday I was troubled by this occur: 
rence. There was no doubt by Friday morn- 
ing that the left eye was slightly inflamed. I 
tried to think of other things. I flung myself 
wildly into my work, hoping thereby to 
escape from anxious thoughts. I thought hard 
about other things, about my childhood, about 
the Brook Kerith, about the Rhineland ordi- 
nances, about the Committee meeting at the 
club. It was of no avail: the specter of partial, 
nay of total, blindness, stood at my elbow. The 
specter of lunacy, degradation, and death 
stood but a few yards further back. Already 
my finger-tips tingled to the touch of Braille. 
By dusk on Friday (one’s illnesses on Fridays 
always develop alarmingly between 3:30 P. M. 
and 6:00 P. M.) I became uneasy. I tele 
phoned to Pinker’s (Continued on page 144) | 
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‘Che finest 
MOCK TURTLE SOUP 


can now be enjoyed 
on yourhome table! 


Mock Turtle Soup! The very name is 
reminiscent of the hotels and cafes of fashionable 
New York, Paris and London. A soup that is the 
pride of the experienced chef. 

ewe 

This favored soup of the connoisseur is difficult 
to make in the home kitchen. Yet Campbell’s now 
offer it to you blended by famous French chefs 
skilled in all the niceties and traditions of the 
world’s most finished cooking. 


Tender calves’ head meat in tempting pieces. 
Puree of luscious tomatoes. Snow-white celery, herbs 
and a dash of truly European flavoring. Campbell’s 
Mock Turtle Soup delights the most experienced taste. 

ww 

So easily and quickly prepared by adding an 
equal quantity of water, bringing to a boil and 
simmering a few minutes. Your grocer has, or will 
get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups listed 
on the label. 12 cents a can. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 





























WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 


SOUP 


BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 

















© Stein & Blaine 
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Velvet costumes 


—chic — feminine — appealing — 


are featured in our Fall Collection. 
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chemises, all flowered hemstitching, and 
incrustations of cream crépe and taffeta 
on cream jersey. This shirt is tucked into 
the culotte, over which is worn a white 
leather belt. A pale blue knitted cape, 
long in the back but quite short in the 
front, apparently slipped over the head, 
gives to this cream and blue ensemble a 
most picturesque appearance. 

The next name to be hoisted on the 
signboard is CHANEL. 

Her mannequin is seen coming down 
the steps in the, by now, famous horizon- 
tally red, navy, white and beige striped 
jersey maillot, combined with a large 
square of the same striped material which, 
with two slits for the arms cut into the 
texture, produces an excellent cape, de- 
void of any apparent artifice. It hangs in 
beautiful folds, down to the ground. 

Mary Nowltzky next. On a number 
of typically Russian-looking girls she 
shows several excellent bathing and beach 
ensembles. Notably one, called ‘‘ Metrop- 
olis,” a striped blue, white and black 
jersey coat (a glorified ‘‘blazer”) which is 
worn over blue trunks and a white tricot 
top. 

““Culture Physique” is a black jersey 
tunic with turquoise blue embroidered 
lines and inserts of the same tone on the 
side of the culotte. A turquoise-colored 
coat of oilcloth is worn above it, with large 
ships in full sail, in black and white wool 
embroidery almost entirely covering the 
back of the garment. 

A few more bathing beauties parade 
their costumes, but Madame de X., who 
keeps up a perfect barrage of conversa- 
tion, prevents me from taking proper 
notice. She insists upon knowing why 
the girls don’t disport themselves in the 
blue waters of the pool. 

“Most likely,” I reply, “‘because none 
of them can swim!” 

And this seems a pity; for it would 
irrefutably establish the serviceability 
of the materials used. Yes! but also 
destroy the “show” we are enjoying, 
for even if materials nowadays shrink 
less than they used to (having been what 
in French is called décatis—prepared for 
immersion in salt water) both costumes 
and girls would come out of the pool 
bedraggled and dripping. 

I am again all attention; for the collec- 
tion of evening dresses is being paraded. 

The signboard bears the magic name 
of Potret! A tall blonde girl with narrow 
oval eyes set curiously wide apart presents 
this genial designer’s fashions. 

The gown the girl wears is called “Fleur 
Etrange.” It is of pale flesh-colored 
georgette and has an unusually uneven 
hem-line which almost sweeps the floor, 
both front and back, leaving the sides 
almost skirtless right up to the hip. The 
stem of an immense flower starts low down 
on this gown and develops into a fan- 
tastic bloom of strass, coral and jet 
embroidery. 

Wortu: A tall dark girl whose re- 
troussé profile is what in France is called 
amusant, wears ‘‘Quelques Fleurs”—a 
gown with an all-over pattern of tiny 
bunches of flowers. The skirt is formed 
of two low-dipping flounces, and there is 
a cerise chiffon scarf swathed around the 
hips, tied in front into a large bow. 

Patou comes next. This famous de- 
signer has sent one of his delightful 
American mannequins, a splendid-looking 
ash-blonde girl who carries herself mag- 
nificently. She wears one of the season’s 
successes; a gown of heaviest egg-shell 
satin, severely untrimmed, merely draped 
all to one side into a very large pouf. 

Madame de X. is dazzled by the 
splendor of the young woman’s diamonds. 
She won’t believe they are but a parure 
actually sold with the gown! 

LANVIN’s contribution is typically 
Lanvin! It consists of a leaf-green velvet 
creation, made on princess lines, with one 
exaggeratedly long side to the skirt, 
leaving the other particularly abbreviated. 
This is worn with a short jacket of gold 
square mesh net, embroidered with gold 
spangles. The very low-hanging sleeves 
of spangled net are quite a feature of this 
model. 

The gown CHANEL shows is one of the 
present season’s landmarks; yet every 
time one sees it worn in some new color 


it strikes one as a novelty The tall young 
woman in pink net, coming down th. 
marble steps proves no exception to th 
rule, though one soon realizes that she 1 
wearing the, by now, famous Chanel tlk 
model. Of course, it consists of mach 
fulness—flaring low down on each = 
with the slimmest of silhouettes visible 
in the center, through layers of net. F 

_LuctEN LELONG has sent to represent 
his house one of those typically smay 
Lelong mannequins—slender and dis. 
tinguished, with slightly raised shoulders 
wearing their clothes like those “to the 
manner born.” “Stella” is the name of, 
white georgette creation, a constellatio, 
of fie crystals and silver beading. }, 
consists principally of two pointed 
flounces, starting high up in front anj 
descending almost to the floor in the 
back. This smart-looking girl wears 4 
bandeau of diamonds on her forehead 
as well as a very large silver net flowe 
on the shoulder. 

LucILe’s contribution is a very dis 
tinctive type of girl in an unusually effec. 
tive gown. This young woman, possessed 
of much grace and charm, maintains the 
prestige of this famous house, so well. 
known in the United States. Her gown 
consists of a succession of very light and 
transparent flounces of black net, which 
reach right down to the ground, leaving 
however, a very slim and abbreviated 
silhouette, plainly visible. Groups of 
graduated golden spangles all the way 
down in front and on both hips add much 
original novelty to what might otherwix 
be but a very simple and girlish frock. 

Next to appear is a bright and snappy 
young person upholding the well-know 
MoLyNEvUx tradition of smartness. The 
young woman is seen wearing a severely 
cut gown of old-fashioned straight pile 
black velvet, which is made on long and 
slender lines, the peculiar flare of the 
skirt from the knees outwards being 
produced by a number of stiffened-out 
panels. The girl’s very boyish sleek and 
narrow coiffure is contrasted by a dozen 
or more very feminine looking diamond 
bracelets, and by an enormous bunch of 
pink velvet roses placed low down on the 
skirt. 

CHANTAL sends one of her distinguished 
mannequins—all of them ladies of 
aristocratic birth. The young woman 
appears in one of this popular designer’ 
most typical models which, in spite of 
much elaborate detail, is called “Un 
Petit Rien” —a mere trifle. It consists 
of black chiffon over widely expanding 
white organdie, embroidered with lines 
of strass and silver, the skirt resembling 
in shape a magnified morning-glory. 

From LovuIsEBOULANGER comes No. 
278—easily recognizable as this famous 
designer’s work. A handsome tall gitl 
carries this model off with ease and is 4 
perfect vision in her beflowered flounced 
and bunched velvet skirt—the shades oi 
which include blue, rose and mauve, 
while the bodice is a simply folded 
drapery of bluish mauve chiffon over 
flesh. “A half garland of pink roses dec 
orates the front of the corsage. 

REDFERN sends a beautiful representa- 
tive—a young woman with dark hair, 
parted in the middle and tied into 4 
massive chignon, low in the neck. A 
decided eccentricity, even if quite becom- 
ing in this individual case. She wears 
gold tissue wrapped tightly about the 
figure, the sash part forming unevel 
panels, some of them sweeping the floor. 

The next figure to appear at the top 
of the stairs is sent by the famous Mass0s 
CuHeRvuIT. She wears a gown nam 
“Divertissement,” the essence of Pansat 
chic. It is a creation of flowered “faill 
—a perfect flower-garden on a 
colored foundation, with all its fulbés 
in front, swirled across and fastened # 
the waist by three diamond buttons. 

Madame de X. at this crucial momett 
elects to rise from her seat, and her 
having apparently deserted her, asks me 
to have her car called. I am therefor 
able to catch only a fleeting glimpse ° 
a radiant figure in crystals an rhine- 
stones over what seems a flesh foun 
dation which, even without my having 
glance at the signboard—bears the unmis 
takable stamp of the VionneT genius 
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(Continued from page 77) 


the tulle veiling of the basic satin is con- 
fined in a novel way to one side. This 
gown is purple, as is also the one on the 
same page from Augusta Bernard, a new 
house and a very successful one, particu- 
larly with evening gowns and soft, femin- 
ine afternoon dresses. Purple is a promis- 
ing possibility for next winter, in the 
opinion of many designers. With com- 
binations of black and white, as illustrated 
on page eighty-two in two ensembles 
from Premet and Beer, and browns for 
daytime wear, it is perhaps one of the 
surest color forecasts of the autumn. 

Just before we all separated for the 
summer vacation, Mr. Jean Charles 
Worth, who believes in taking fashion 
editors into his confidence, instead of mis- 
trusting them, called some of us in con- 
ference, and told us most interestingly 
of his early winter plans. I am going to 
quote what he said, for it was remarkably 
well worth hearing. 

** As for the silhouette, it will be a con- 
tinuation of what we have been doing 
recently. You may be surprised to find 
models that you think still very summery 
in our winter collection. This is because 
we have found that, showing as we do 
earlier and earlier each year, the foreign 
buyers demand new clothes that will not 
be too warm to wear in early autumn. 
We shall show our real mid-winter models 
in the later mid-season collection. But 
even in these the changes will not be 
startling. 

“In the first collection, you will see a 
continuance of printed chiffons for 
evening. Later, these will be replaced 
by other printed materials, mostly velvets. 
Tulle, for evening gowns, will continue 
to be in great demand; no other material 
gives the effect of fragility with the 
‘stiffness’ at the same time that our eye at 
present demands. We need a certain 
amount of this stiffness in materials that 
are used with as full a hem-line as we are 
using at present. The soft fabrics are too 
slinky. Cutting as we do ‘on the straight’ 
instead of on the bias, we need materials 
with more body to them. For this reason 
I shall use souffle de soic, because it gives 
newer looking folds than the softer chiffon. 
I may use some point d’ésprit, just to 
make a change from the plainness of tulle. 

“You see, fulness prohibits the use of 
embroidery as lavish as that which was in 
vogue when we were making the chemise 
frock. Velvets and satins will be used in 
about the same proportion. The lamés, 
in my opinion, are out of it. I shall try to 
re-introduce silk brocades, but that is only 
a dream for the moment. Printed taffetas 
I shall continue to use. My model 
‘Rosario’ in this material was such a 
success that I mean to go on with it. 
This type of gown for next winter may 
possibly be a little less exaggerated, 
however.” 


ERE, Mr. Worth paused to show us a 

wonderful taffeta, printed on the 
warp, which is reserved for him. On a 
black ground, it has a design of Chinese 
roses in rose, yellow and green. This will 
be used for the important skirt, while the 
bodice will be made of the same taffeta 
printed with a little flower alternated 
with a Chinese butterfly, to keep the large 
design away from the upper part of the 
body, as he explained it. 

‘Lovely as this is, however,” he added, 
‘“‘T have noticed that the vogue of taffeta 
never lasts. This has been true every 
time this material came into fashion. I 
shall use many laces,” he continued, ‘‘and 
I should love to get back to the old- 
fashioned kinds, the Chantillys and 
Alencgons. The trouble is that women 
nowadays demand such a variety of 
shades, and inasmuch as these laces are 
dyed in the thread, their production is a 
slow matter. I should like to be able to 
give them all sorts of shades in red, green 
or yellow Chantilly, but I fear that pro- 
duction is too slow to meet their wishes. 

“T do not expect to make glittery 


evening gowns, or even gold ones. Jewels 
will take the place of glitter; real if 


possible, if not wonderfully imitated. I 
have just made a perfectly simple draped 
gown in pink satin, the only trimming of 
which is a pair of diamond and emerald 
shoulder-straps, so beautifully made 
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that their price is ta 
though they are ‘only j 
were real, their price would be J 
million francs apiece. If the ; = 
could only work as fast as cn 
makers, we could sell gowns trimmed nd 
real stones. ' 

“Personally, I am sure that the yop 
for diamonds is over. I believe that 
desire, at present, is for colored ston 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires, the lad 
two being much newer. The troubl ; 
that both these stones are so perfec 
imitated that they deceive even expr 
Emeralds are not so easy to “aoe 
thetically. This feeling for colored jew: 
must give us white and gray for even 
I think, so that the colors will find 
appropriate background. You remem! 
the brown evening gowns of m nif 
season collection. I like brown for ey 
ning; I think it very distinguished, ap, 
shall go on with it. Purple, also, i: 
coming color, which pleases me y, 
much. I have had some special materi: 
made in it. 

“As to daytime materials, [ }y 
finished with kasha. I am using instey 
soft finished woolens, the ‘zibellines’ J 
they are called, and broadcloth; this 
because it can be finished at the eded 
without a hem of any kind. Hems on { 
skirts are much too thick and clums 
In sports clothes, I am making practic; 
no change. I shall go on with little qi 
of jumpers and cardigans, but I sy 
make them mainly in combinations 
black and white, some in blue, pos 
gray, or black and gray, but not one beiz 
I substitute brown and white mixturs 
tans and fur colors. I shall use ma 
mixtures of black and white in woolen 
making grays, in tweed-like materials thy 
resemble men’s fabrics without beix 
masculine. These I shall use for thre 
piece costumes, making the coats of bla 
probably broadcloth, possibly veh 
with frocks and linings of the mixture: 
no jumpers. [ shall also use wool jers 
for these frocks and linings, even w 
velvet coats. This will be for warm 

“My daytime coats will not be wry 
like; they will be on straight lines, nothir 
on the bias. And short. Coats sim 
cannot be long. I think black flat 
coats on sports lines, straight and sim 
with small collars in the same fur, will 
very smart for town over these tweed a 
jersey dresses. 

“Trimming furs will be flat and sili 
caracul or breitschwantz, and cui 
collars and sleeves of fur will be inters 
ing and important. I like the effect 
black furs on light colors, such as gray 
stone gray. I shall even try them 
white. We shall still use some lynx a 
fox, of course, for those who like flv} 
furs. 

“As to waist-lines, it is very difficult 
do anything new, no matter how m 
one would like to try. Up in the fro 
down in the back will be the line that 
shall follow in general. Décolletés, hi 
ever, will probably be different. Is! 
lower them for evening, because nowt 
skirts are so much longer, we need {! 
effect of more décolleté bodices in order 
satisfy our sense of balance. After @ 
the mode is controlled by what | 
eye demands. That is always our be} 
guide.” : 

I think you will agree that all this" 
formation is worth recording, even thou 
Mr. Jean Charles declares that his wi" 
collection is really decided only twet 
four hours before it is shown! 
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N THE four pages, from sevell 

eight, you will find hats draw? | 
Luza, which summarize the fist ™ 
intentions of four milliners. It 1s 
esting to note how they are keep! 
pace with the more individual, ™ 
feminine development of clothes. © 
asymmetric idea, which they are all go! 
on with, gives them an eagerly adop 
opportunity to make afternoon hats 
little bigger, a little more important. © 
one would naturally expect with 4 gong 
that is longer and more important © 
skirt. I have told you about the nie 
hats already. Luza has drawn 4 bla 
satin hat of hers for formal after 

(Continued on page 122) 
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inter This interesting interpretation of Mrs. This —- — re — a . 
effect Hammond's patrician blond beauty and per- Mrs. Ocpen H. Hammonp was born Margarita McClure, daughter po a — Mi f yA eeesee reeled 

S$ gray sonal charm hangs in one of the salons of her of the late David McClure of the old New York family. Before join- Madrid where : ys eo at p 
them home in Madrid ing the diplomatic set of Madrid Mrs. Hammona’s social activities bas her home 
lynx af centered around life in New York and Newport 
ike fh 
wge2 OW in Newport, tomorrow in Paris—yes- she continues. “More than superficially restor- Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this way: 
he fror terday Nice, Madrid, the Riviera . . . ative—they are soothing, and refreshing. The First apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. 
we thf Society today is international. Its members, Skin Freshener is delicious! Its stimulating qual- [4 purifying oils cleanse to the very depths of 
“tT ; fascinating, lovely, are at home wherever life is ity just right. And the Tissues are exactly what your pores. Then with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues— 
aad chic and colorful. one needs to remove the cream—soft, yet firm— firm, caressing,absorbent,wipe away alldirt andoil. 
pe ; They have set a new standard of beauty and perfect im tentewe. Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Freshener 
+i chic for the whole world—one not English, —to tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the merest 
hat | American, French or Spanish, but completely breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It imparts a 
our bef = Cosmopolitan, blending the most distinguished pearly luster to your skin, and protects it against 
shi characteristics of half a dozen nations. wind, sun, and dust. 

‘tho There is perhaps no more distinguished or Follow this delightful Pond’s method daily. In 
ss beautiful member of this important group than just a few treatments you will see the promise of a 

v n r . eo . - 
¥ our own Mrs. Ogden H. Hammond. Highly en- new loveliness. In faithful use—its fulfillment! 
dowed by nature and background—she shares her 

husband’s high diplomatic post with _— Inrnopuctony OFFER: Mail compen with roc 
st _ “ tact thet have oe her ie sineenete for a generous supply of all four Pond’s preparations. 
<iq ‘tle, “Ambassadress to Spain.” ss s§s§ /§s $= <A De aint coe epeatanaacas aed 
La 7: ee . . . . >, - %s -_ _ . , » NY Ye kc 
keey With fair hair, bright as though dipped in sun- Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. J, 

Be ligh te hy j : 122 Hudson Street, New York City. 

'T ight, deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate as a 
I] goin pink lotus blossom—she is a perfect example of nea 
idop the true golden blond. And of all the qualities 
i that contribute to this perfection—she prizes Street 
ia most her lovely skin m a 
a gor) ile : ‘ , a State — 
“8 : : ° , In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, Mrs. ) ee pee 
- “T believe tremendously in Pond’s Creams,” Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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wear that cannot possibly be called small. 
On the Last Minute pages there are three 
views of the most original hat in the col- 
lection, made in a new felt, taupé, with a 
mélusine, or beaver, border. These hats 
are different, indeed, from the tiny felt 
cloche that completes an ensemble of 
straight coat, plaited skirt and jumper. 
Agnés wants us to uncover our foreheads, 
but not by sticking our hats on the back 
of our heads. They come well down on 
the sides, but are rounded up in the front, 
in the manner of a poke bonnet. The black 
felt drawn by Luza shows this line. 

Please pay particular attention to the 
background in Luza’s drawing of Agnés’s 
hats, because it shows the new decora- 
tion of her salons, which is being done for 
her by Jean Dunand. The walls are in 
soft gold, lit by hidden radiance from the 
ceiling. All around the walls are plain 
mirrors, framed in mirror frames, with a 
group of Dunand’s famous brown lacquer 
furniture before them, the chairs having 
gray suéde cushions. The tall windows 
are uncurtained, but the engraved glass, 
in modernistic designs, prevents the pry- 
ing of the curious by day, and in the 
evening folding inside shutters of modern- 
istic pattern shut out the dark. Agnés 
is the first milliner to show her hats in a 
completely modern setting, so well in 
accord with her own tastes, and with her 
creations. She lent us the maquette from 
which Luza did his drawing, for the salons 
will not be ready for inspection until after 
this number appears. 


ARIA GUY’S hats are particularly 

appropriate to an article that deals 
primarily with fabrics, because she is 
making many of them of Rodier materials, 
particularly the lovely silky ‘‘tussli- 
kashas,” which she stitches in close rows 
in order to give them body. She, also, 
likes to lift the hat from the face for 
formal occasions, as in the hat of dull 
black Rodier woolen material, trimmed 
with an important satin bow, drawn by 
Luza. Of course, she is making simple 
little felts, as well. They all are. It is 
only with afternoon costume that hats 
have assumed this new fantasy of Tine. 
She bands her felts with a colored galon 
in two or more stripes, like the belts 
used with a bathing-suit. One of them is 
banded with three strips of leather, in 
three tones of beige. Sometimes the band 
is made of feathers, laid flat one beside 
the other. Wider brimmed felts have the 
upper side of the brim covered with 
velvet and are banded with the same. 
She uses a lot of satin ribbon, black on 
black, and ties a bow under the brim at 
one side, running the ends of the en- 
circling band through a slit in the brim, 
in order to do it. 

Marie-Christiane has found a novelty 
in the form of a printed felt. Luza has 
drawn it on page eighty-one. It is re- 
versible, one side ina pale plain color; and 
the other patterned like a bird’s breast- 
feathers in several shades. On the Last 
Minute pages is a new little taupé felt of 
hers, trimmed with a twisted end of the 
felt across the front. 

Tallien has used a silky black felt, 
cutting it much longer on one side than 
on the other, and offering a striking black 
and white scarf, triangular in shape, to go 
with it. On the Last Minute pages is 
another little black felt, stitched in lines 
of silver. She fancies the béret reduced to 
its simplest terms, as the gray felt one 
shows. Several milliners are interested 
in this perennial form. 

Jewelers are now having “Openings,” 
in addition to milliners and shoemakers. 
Sandoz opened his new salons with a 
vernissage at midnight, showing his jewels 
on gowns provided by some of the leading 
dressmakers, Louiseboulanger, Redfern, 
Lanvin, and Talbot. Mauboussin sent us 
invitations for a private view of a most 
wonderful collection, featuring the 
emerald, and including the famous stone 
that Napoleon gave to Joséphine while 
she was still called Beauharnais. Some 
marvelous stones and pieces were dis- 
played, emeralds used alone marvelously 
matched as to color, emeralds set in dia- 
monds, particularly of the new “‘ baguette” 
or narrow bar shape, emeralds cut like 
beads, emeralds carved with delicate 


tracery, or fluted like tiny melons Th 

were also beautiful diamond chains 
pendants, a fabulous diamond rf 
ring, many rings, bracelets, brooches +. 
extraordinary sapphires, a collection 

diamonds of every color that is po. 

in a diamond, including a p Ad, ay 
matched pearls, and two magnificent $e 
ban ornaments, made for Indian Mahar 
jahs, composed of carved emeralds rub 
and sapphires, with diamond setting. 
never saw such a collection of jewelry »»: 
probably no one else ever did eithe;’ 

Now for a few notes on the indivig 
fabric collections of the five lead, 
manufacturers. "3 

ODIER: The two most importz; 
groups are still the Kashas and; 
Djersas, as Rodier calls the wool jerse 
These appear in new weaves and in may 
woven and printed, and even embroider 
designs. The tweed-like materials 4k 
form a very large group. It is diffi, 
to class them, because some have a mj 
ture of angora wool, bringing them un¢ 
the kashas. There is a new weave call 
Fillic, without angora wool, which js | 
a man’s material in diagonal weave 
soft neutral shades. ‘Burrah is anoth 
of the same type, heavier in qualit 
There is also a large group of crepe 
weaves, on the order of Crepella. Moys 
is a new one, already successful, wit} 
bouclé surface. Several of the plair 
materials are treated on one side yi 
rubber. Monsieur de Monvel has dray: 
a specially designed Mary Nowitzky rai 
coat on page seventy-four in an Agper 
Caoutchouté, one side darker than ¢} 
other. 

Among the Djersas,* there are ty 
striking novelties, called Kasahjourai 
and Djersamacramé. These are both 
sort of wool lace. The first is made t 
drawing threads in the material and the 
embroidering them into a lacey patter 
The second is a typical wool lace done i 
wool jersey. These are often run wit 
gold threads for there is still a great de 
of gold in the collection, combined witha 
the different weaves. The Djersas appea 
in many new patterns, both woven an 
printed. Several are shown in the woo 
cut at the head of this article, by Raymon 
Thiolliére. Stripes, checks, and moder 
istic blocks of color, with zigzags, polka 
dots, and border patterns are among t! 
new designs. A perfectly charming ne 
Djersa is illustrated in the other mod 
from Mary Nowitzky, drawn by Mon 
sieur de Monvel. This is a zigzag, about 
a quarter of an inch wide, one color follov 


ing another across the material, fifty-four 


different colors being used in the sam 


piece, chosen and blended with that cole: 


sense for which the Rodiers are 90 1 
markable. 


EYER: The two most  importan 

novelties are Andrélia and Anglia 
both illustrated on page seventy-fiv 
in specially designed models from Jat 
Régny. The first is a jersey weave, with 
bouclé surface on the right side and 
jersey back, the surface being crépey, ! 
crépey fabrics are strong in this collection 


The second is a linen weave, sometime 
in one color, sometimes in two. It ha 


long overhairs, and no right or wrong sic 
A variety called Tressina is thicker a 


heavier and intended for coats. There 





a large group of very good tweed-l 
materials, mixed in color and fleck; 
One has a heavy uneven silk thread f 
through it, giving a new effect. = 

There are also woolens mixed with 
thread of silk. One success Is cat 
Pointilla, the white silk ‘ad 
darned through the weave, giving ! 
effect of asmall dot. This also has neith 
right nor wrong side. The velours 
laine, called Leda, are continued in me 
versions, sometimes striped. Velours 
Smyrne also appears again. 


Many of the materials are mixtures 
One called Nacrea 5 « 
sort of duvetine with a frosted look ve 


silk and wool. 


by the silk. Some have one colored thre 


twisted with black, such as Graneli “ 
ICU 


thick crépey coat material; another = 
Nivia has one thread twisted with wit 


looking like a light fall of snow. Gold 


(Concluded on page 126) 
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THE CHIEF ATTRIBUTES OF 
A SUCCESSFUL INTERIOR 





NE of the most important requisites 
(} of any decorative scheme, for 
either a town apartment or country 
house, is visualized in this Eighteenth 
Century sleeping-room, with its graceful 
French furniture—a definite affinity in 
scale as well as in character between 
the appointments and the background. 


Q This establishment is constantly 
rendering a service embracing every 
phase of the decoration and appointments 


New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


for any type of interior . . . coordinating 
in perfect balance and harmony the 
entire background, ceiling and floor with 
the fascinating details of just the right 
lighting and all the intriguing incidentals 
so essential to a well-considered scheme. 


The exhibits here include an important 
collection of antiques as well as pieces 
designed for special requirements and 
fabricated from ancient woods and other 
sympathetic material. WwW WwW Ww 


INCORPORATED 


[peut Cork Coalleries 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS 


ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 





© 1928, N. Y.G. 
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NE of 

the out- 
standing 
characteristics 
of this shop is 
an aptitude in 
offering glass 
and china that is 
different! Differ- 
ent in a way that 
enables you to give 
open expression to 
your own discrimi- 
nating taste. Our con- 
tacts with the world’s 
leading makers of china 
and glass bring to our 
counters patterns that 
oftimes cannot be seen 





That Difference in Glass and 


China is Here—at Plummer’s 





elsewhere. 
Always there 
is something 
new to arouse 
your interest— 
be it in color, 

shape or pleas- 
ing pattern. Visit 
Plummer’s and 
become acquainted 
with the most in- 
teresting and com- 
plete glass and china 

shop in town. ~ 
A Mail Order Depart- 
ment is maintained to 
care for the needs of 
those who cannot call 
in person. 


Wn PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


New Haven, Conn. 
954 CHAPEL STREET 








=O = 7 Y= ROYAL — 
= YY cautpon ‘WORCESTER _ 





Near Fifth Avenue 


~ GREEN 36 Pratr STREET 


HartrForp, Conn. 
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DINNER 


(Continued from page 71) 


winters ago. One night we went—it’s 
the Holy Rollers—honestly they do the 
craziest—a man told us they were just— 
but I couldn’t believe it, they were so— 
I think Have you ever been there, 
Mr. Burton?”’ 

“No.” 

“We went by land to—and then from 
Miami—when you wake up—it’s the 
most beautiful—with the sun just rising 
over the islands—it’s simply heavenly— 
it’s just Well, you have no idea!” 

“Ves, I have,’’ said Harry to himself, 
and aloud: “Grace, I’d like a high-ball. 
I had a tough day.” 

“The days are getting shorter,” said 
his hostess. 

“T imagine every day must be pretty 
hard for you men in the Street,” said 
Miss Rell. 

“T’m not in any street,” said Harry. 
“Not even a path.” 

“T know how secretive you Wall Street 
men are,”’ said Miss Rell, “but I wonder if 
you would do me a favor. Just before 
I left home, I heard Father talking about 
some stock that I think he said he had a 
tip on—he’s got a lot of influential 
friends that tell him things like that, but 
of course nobody like you who is right in 
Wall Street. Now it would be perfectly 
wonderful if you would tell me whether 
this stock is any good or not and then 
when I go home, I can tell Father what 
you said and who you are and he'll 
think his child isn’t so dumb after all. 
Will you?” 

““What’s the stock?” 

‘“‘Isn’t it marvelous that I remember the 
name of it? It’s General Motors.” 

“General Motors! Well, listen, if 
you'll keep this under your hat a 

“Oh, that reminds me, I saw your 
Mayor Jimmy Walker in the parade to- 
day and I told Grace I thought he was 
the only man in the world who could 
wear a high hat without looking silly. 
Do you know him? [I'll bet he’s fas- 
cinating to know. He’s cute! I wish 
we had a cute mayor. I suppose you 
New Yorkers must think our town is a 
regular Wild West show. It really isn’t 
as bad as all that. 

“‘Lou—that’s my brother—he said the 
funniest thing the night before I came 
away. No, it was Wednesday night he 
said it and I didn’t leave till Friday noon 
on the Century. What was I saying? 
Oh, yes, Father and Lou and I were 
waiting for dinner—you know we live 
on the North Side, just a block south of 
the park—and anyway there were some 
noises out on the street that sounded just 
like pistol-shots and Father hurried to the 
window and looked out and announced 
that it was just back-fire from a truck. 

“Then Lou said, ‘ Well, I’m glad they’re 
beginning to defend themselves.’ He 
meant the trucks were firing back at 
whoever was shooting at them. Or 
would it be whomever? I never can get 
who and whom straight. But Lou is 
awfully witty; I mean he really is. He 
has had two or three things in College 
Humor. What was your college?” 

“The Electoral College.” 











i" H, YOU’RE an engineer! And 

what are you doing on Wall 
Street? I suppose you gave up your 
profession ‘for gold.’ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! You might be 
accomplishing big things like building 


bridges. Which reminds me, do you 
play bridge?” 
ale 


“You ought to, honestly. I’m not very 
good, but it’s lots of fun. I belong to a 
club and we just have a circus. The 
other girls used to laugh at me, I was so 
dumb, but this last winter I got good; I 
mean really not bad at all. And then, 
just when I was doing so well, they de- 
cided to play this contract and I can’t 
get it at all. You don’t bid anything 
but slams and I just can’t do that. I 
simply haven’t the nerve.” 

“Have you ever been up with Lind- 
bergh?” asked Harry. 

“Yes. I’m not joking. I really mean 
it. It was while he was in Washington. 
My father arranged it through Congress- 
man Burleigh. That’s the Burleigh 
Paint Company in South Chicago. Mr. 





Burleigh is a Congressm 
Father’s closest friends. 
thrilling experience I ever 
And I wasn’t frightened at all, on}, , 
little bit, like when you yo in swimm,, 
and dive for the first time.”’ — 

“Can you dive?” 

“You ought to see me! Honestly sed 
boasting, I’m a regular Gertrude Ederte: 
you know, the girl that swam acrose the 
English Channel so many times I 
wouldn’t want to swim that Channel 
though. It’s bad enough in a eet 
I’m a pretty good sailor, but the last tine 
my brother and I crossed from Calais - 
Dover, well, ‘it happens in the best of 
families,’ as Briggs says, or is it Mutt 
and Jeff? 

“Do you read the funny pages? | 
suppose I oughtn’t to confess it, but | 
read them religiously. Father often 
jokes me about it and pretends the money 
he spent sending me to college was aij 
wasted because all I got out of it was 4 
taste for ‘the funnies.’ I answer him 
back by saying he went to college, too 
and all he cares anything about now is 
golf. It’s all joking, of course. Father 
and I are the best friends and chums! 
What was your college?” 

“The War College.” 

“Oh, West Point! I'd just love to go 
up there and watch them drill some time! 
I’ve seen it across the river going by on 
the train and it looks lovely. And fall 
before last, Father and Lou and I went 
to the big football game between West 
Point and the Annapolis Navy. You 
know they had it in Chicago, at Soldier’ 
Field, in Grant Park. It’s an enormous 
place and lots of people couldn’t see the 
game at all, but our seats were grand, 
Father got them through Congressman 
Burleigh.” 

“Ts that,” asked Harry, “the Bur. 
leigh who’s in the paint business in South 
Chicago?” 

“Do you know him?” 

“T bought a can of paint from him once 
when I was redecorating my garage.” 

“Why, he’s one of Father’s best 
friends. He’s in Congress. How funny 
that you should really know him!” 

“You can meet Congressmen if you go 
at it the right way.” 


i 1 and one of 
‘U was the mog 
had in my life, 


ISS COAKLEY was talking. “Oh, 

Mr. Buckley, will you-—? Mr 
Walsh and I—— Just what was it you 
said, Mr. ile 

“T don’t remember saying anything,” 
replied Dave Wallace, on her left. 

“Why, you— He did, too, Mr.— 
He said the Mauretania was the—— And 
I said the Paris or the Majestic, or the 
Berengaria—— _ Now we want you to 
give us your honest——”’ 

“T never crossed on anything but the 
Santa Maria,” said Harry. 

“Oh, Italy, how I love it! I could 
simply— There’s no other country— 
it just seems as if If it weren't for 
my sister in Baltimore—maybe some 
day—— _ But a girl is foolish——” 

“Grace,” said Harry, “how's the 
Scotch holding out?” 

“The whole week 
tough,”’ said Grace. . 

“‘T don’t see how you men live throug! 
it,’ said Miss Rell, ‘‘standing there o 
the floor of the Exchange all day, shout 
ing at each other. Why, it simply kils 
me just to stand and wait for five mr 
utes ina shop! To have to do it all day 
I’d perish! How do you endure it?” | 

“Well, you know those little stoos 
that golf fans carry around with them 
I never go on the floor without one, 
said Harry. a3 

‘“‘My father is the greatest golf fan™ 
the world; I mean I really believe he 
without exception. He never plays les 
than four times a week and he’s a i 
player, I mean for a man his age. Hes 
fifty-four years old and he goes arout 
Onwentsia in a hundred and_ twent} 
Can that be right?” 

“Easily.” ' 

Dinner was over and they went it 
the living-room. Harry and Dave Wa 
lace were together a moment. , 

“T notice you didn’t talk much, ™ 
marked Dave. 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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It is the essentially livable quality of these new Dy- 


namique Creations that is no 
small part of their charm. BYRANIQUE 
CrEATIONS 


strikes an authentic modernist note in design and yet 


Here is furniture that 


is practical and comfortable for day-by-day living. 
The lovely effects in natural woods that modern 
furniture has developed give a new beauty and dis- 


tinction to the furnishings of your home... 


Dynamique is shown in the leading stores throughout 


the United States and Canada. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON - HANDLEY - JOHNSON COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





CrEATIONS 
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at39th $1. 


Det MOntTE-HICKEY 


Aportwear 





coats and costumes to welcome Autumn's 


coming.... at your favorite shop 


NEW YORK 
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|| PARIS OFFERS NEW MATERIALs 


(Concluded from page 122) 
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still used, but silver is even more often 
employed. When these materials have 
metal threads they are called Pactole. 


IANCHINI: Though velvets are 

strong here, satins and lamés seem to 
be the leaders. Among the satins, there 
are new varieties of the popular Lunasol, 
heavy, lustrous, of artificial silk. This 
appears with a broché design this year, 
called Damasol. When metal thread is 


added, it is called Lunasol Broché. 
Fulgasatin is another artificial satin, 


lighter in weight, and more suitable for 
gowns. The crépe satins are also con- 
tinued. A new variety is called Ecla- 
tante and is very brilliant and rather 
heavy. The crépe satins are also broché 
with small designs. One has a small dot 
scattered over the surface. All the silk 
collections continue dots, but they are 
stronger here than elsewhere. 

The collection of lamés is enormous. 
There are all-metal lamés, lamé gauzes, 
lamé voiles, silk and metal lamés, printed 
lamés, and a new lamé feutré, with one 
side metal and the other like a colored silk 
felt. There is a new extraordinarily 
brilliant effect, given by the weave, which 
is illustrated in the coat designed for Har- 
per’s Bazar by Redfern, and drawn by 
Charles Martin on page seventy-six. 
The design is Persian in inspiration, as are 
many of the others. But every sort of 
design is represented here, from the most 
classic to the most modern. A success is 
predicted for the lamé gauzes, in flowery 
designs, with over-designs in metal, to 
take the place of the printed chiffons of 
this summer for evening. 

The Velvets are a large group. The 
typical wedding-ring velvet is here called 
Velours Diaphane. It is being bought in 
quantities for the winter collections, both 
in plain and printed. The printed variety 
has the design impressed on the wrong 
side, so that it shows through the pile, 
giving wonderful cross lights. Small de- 
signs are a feature. 

Bianchini continues to print two diffcr- 
ent materials with the same design as he 
did last spring. This year, he shows 
printed crépe and raised velvet, carrying 
the same pattern, and printed chiffon 
with printed velvet in the same idea. 

Ottoman has been revived by Bianchini 
recently, and the ciré variety seen in the 
mid-season collections is called Cotelé 
Phenix Lacqué. Another new unpat- 
terned material is called Matasol, a sort of 
heavy, dull-surfaced peau de soie. 

There are some tafietas, the design 
printed on the warp. Moire is also repze- 
sented, especially a fine shaded moire, the 
color running across the material from pale 
to a very deep tone. 


OUDURIER: Velvets are very good 
here. The basic chiffon velvet is 
called Velours Donatello. Many are 
printed, in all types of design, particularly 
those suggestive of sports clothes. Velours 
Miniature is a velvet with a very small 
raised pattern; Velours Ecossais is a velvet 
Scotch plaid. Fagonné Velvet has a raised 


design, larger than the miniature vely 
Faconnés are silk brochés a. 
them matelassé, or quilted 
broché. Many materials are broché th 
year. Taffeta comes in ; 





V 
There are gauzes, looking as if these 
been beaten out of the solid metal into 
thin sheets, gold, silver and copper, 
Quantities of gold lamés appear, with a 
new tendency to dazzling brightnex 
Lamé gauzes are well represented: they 
are printed with color, and then overlaid 
with a metal design. The Lamés Mate. 
lassés are extraordinary. 

The clouw of the collection are the 
Maharadjors, silken materials of varioys 
weaves, taffeta, moire, failles, or even 
etamine, gilded on one side, with color 
on the other. Sometimes the gold js 
startlingly brilliant, sometimes it is dul] 
and soft. Though they are treated with 
pure gold and their price extremely high 
their advance sale is said to be very large. 


UCHARNE: At Ducharne’s velvets 

are the leading material. There is a 
straight pile velvet, very stiff and old- 
fashioned, called Aramis. Artificial 
velvets, here called Thyrsis, have been 
much improved. There is a very large 
group of printed ones, the designs of the 
same general type as those in vogue this 
summer in thinner materials. Panne 
Fagonné is a novelty with a small woven 
design, suggestive of the designs of sports 
materials. Velours Deux Corps is another 
novelty, perhaps the most striking of the 
collection. The different directions given 
to the threads in weaving produce a small 
indistinct design in the velvet surface, like 
a Chinese broché. Ducharne’s specialty 
of raised velvet designs on chiffon is con- 
tinued. A striking example is a huge 
panel, with an enormous bow-knot in 
shaded raised velvet in the center. 

The Voile Lamés form a large group. 
The bases vary, as there are chiffon, 
gauze, georgette and crépe romain, with 
metal designs. Sometimes there are both 
silk and metal designs in relief on these 
fragile bases. Sometimes color printing 
is combined with raised metal designs. 
One particularly good one has a spaced 
silver tulip on a foundation of several 
pastel colors in printing, like a Maris 
Laurencin picture. A magnificent printed 
design of carnations (the repetition of a 
summer favorite) has an over-pattern of 
silver morning-glories. These are being 
much bought for evening gowns. 

The collection is rich in Moires. Some 
are printed, some plain, some mixed with 
metal thread. 

There are some taffetas, plain or printed 
on the warp. There is a very large assort- 
ment of lamés and damasks, in all metal 
and silk and metal. Baron de Meyer 
has photographed at the beginning of this 
article, one of the handsomest of the new 
shawl designs in silk and metal lamé. 


DINNER 


(Concluded from page 124) 


“But what I said made a big impres- 
sion. 

“T’d have traded you Coakley for your 
dame. Your gal just goes along as if 
she were speaking into a mike, but Miss 
Coakley is a perpetual missing-word 
contest and it’s impossible to keep out of 
it—every little while you feel as if you 
just had to guess what’s left out.” 

“She called me Burton and Buckley.” 

“She called me everything from Welling 
to Wolheim.” 

Harry tried to hide behind the piano, 
but Miss Rell soon found him. 

“If we could get two more, don’t you 
think Grace would let us play bridge?” 
“‘T don’t know the game,” said Harry. 

“But I’d just love to teach you. I 
can teach you regular auction, but not 
this new contract, where you just bid 
and bid till you’re dizzy.” 

‘‘T haven’t any card sense, and besides, 





I think that liquor Grace gave me Was 
bad.” 

‘“‘Oh, truly?” 

“T’'m going to ask her where she got! 

“T know a man, or at least my father 
does, who gets the real thing straight 
from Canada. Only he’s out in Chr 
cago.” . 

Harry peremptorily summoned Gra 
into the hall. ; 

“Grace, that’s terrible Scotch you \ 
got. It’s given me the first headach¢ 
I've had in years.” 

“T understand, and I'll tell them you 
were sick and had to go home. Yo 
were a darling to come and I'll never 
forget it.” 

‘Neither will I.” 

At the door he said: ’ 

‘Remember, old girl, I’ve left 
schoolmates just as I found 
They're still free.” 


your 


them. 
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| MINUET.. 
in the spirit 


of 


Early America 


1776 











MINUET 


or 


In HoMEs whose owners possess good taste and the means to 
indulge it—homes in which the furniture, books and paint- 
ings are so inherently right that they constantly increase in 
value—you see with increasing frequency one or the other 
of these two designs in sterling: Minuet or Pine Tree. 


For this is important silver, distinguished silver—the first 
ever made with an idea behind it transcending the idea of 
the individual pattern. Minuet is Pattern I, Pine Tree Pattern 
II, in the American Series . .. The aim of the American Series 
is to express in solid silver the spirit of each American period 
of artistic importance. Minuet was inspired by the Early 
American era; Pine Tree by the dawn of an American mod- 
ernism. The issuance of a third pattern is a matter for the 


They have an instinct for the right things, these pos- 
sessors of the museum pieces of tomorrow; often their 
expenditures are small . . . A 26-piece set of this im- 
portant silver (informal service for four) in either Pine 
Tree or Minuet, costs but $73.35. Teaspoons in either 
pattern are $11.00 for six. Tea and coffee services, serv- 
ing dishes and decorative pieces are available in both 
designs. 








PINE TREE 


in the spi rit 


Modern America 


First editions... 
Authentic antiques .. 


Modern ceramics... 
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The Pine Tree 
is inscribed 
on the back 
of each piece 


of 





1928 


Moagern Interior 
by Lord & Taylor, 
New York City 








years—and for America’s independent artistic growth— 
to determine. 

MINUET is chosen oftenest, perhaps, for homes 
whose chief treasures reflect the dignity of a gracious past. 
It has been pronounced the only silver in perfect accord with 
authentic Early American settings . . . Yet its simplicity 
makes it perfect everywhere! 

PINE TREE is more frequently the choice for those 
homes where the future heirlooms are creations of today’s 
renaissance. Its symbolism is one of the finest characteristics 
of modern art. On the back of each piece (in charming 
defiance of the conventional!) is inscribed the quaint pine 
tree that was America’s first symbol of sterling. 


STERLING 


H. B. 9-28 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Meriden, Conn. 






Enclosed is 15c., (coin or stamps) to cover cost of 
mailing Minuet........or Pine Tree........ brochure. 
Mark which one is desired. 
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| THE SMILE THAT MEANT 


PARADISE 


(Continued from page 89) 


her that there were as good fish in the 
sea, and so on. 

“T’ll tell her if you like,” I repeated, 
“‘but, as you can see, she is with her own 
people. They understand her and the 
situation far better than we can possibly 
do ... and then, if you will permit 
me . . . I have another idea. . . .” 

‘““What is it?” she asked. 

“Merely this . . . there is an Anglo- 
American tea-shop near by .. . what 
do you say to our taking tea together, and 
forgetting the unassuageable sorrows of 
the earth?” 

She looked at me with a smile in- 
describably humorous, that smile of a 
humor which is a racial possession. 


“You are an Englishman, aren’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Guilty,” I pleaded. 

“T thought so,” she said. “I was 


warned against Englishmen when I left 
home. It was the only advice my father 
gave me... .” 

“Yes?” I queried. 

“Yes! My father is a professor in a 
college out West. Professor of Applied 
Philosophy . .. Professor of Apghied 
Wisdom, he calls himself. . . .” 

“To 

‘“‘And he said that the only men to be 
afraid of in the world were Englishmen. 
He would trust me, he said, with Zulus 
or Hottentots ... but he warned me 
against Englishmen... .” 

“That is strange,” I said. 

“Why?” she queried. 

“Tl tell you some day.” I was 
thinking of that dangerous race of which 
I was afraid, and how amusingly alike 
our situations were. 

Then she looked at me with her straight 
frank gaze. 

“All right, let’s have tea together. 
You don’t look very alarming. . . .” 

“Of course not.” 


AND then we left the pretty little 

Mater Dolorosa on her bench, and 
turned laughingly away to seek the tea- 
shop hard by. And it was in vain that 
I called on the eyes of the dead queen of 
the Allobroges to help me, or the laughter 
of that wild young nun in the Impasse 
Hautefeuilles. 

After all, however fascinating a dead 
woman may be, she is at a disadvantage, 
even though she be Helen of Troy, 
against so living a creature as the young 
lady from Puget Sound with whom I 
took tea that memorable afternoon. 

“Pete,” so she called herself, and 
would give me no other name till long 
after, was not a Helen of Troy or even 
a Lillian Russell. You could hardly 
call her pretty, and yet to look at her 
made one understand what some recent 
artists have been driving at in their 
preference for triumphant vitality as 
against the mere forms of traditional 
beauty. She was so comely in an athletic 
way, and so filled with healthy vigor 
of body and brain, so gay and adven- 
turous of spirit, so brimming over with 
laughter, tall and strong and _ lissom, 
with a round dimpled face and gray- 
blue northern eyes, roguishly sheathed 
in a close-fitting ‘“‘aviator”’ hat, that one 
might easily have thought her beautiful— 
and to fall in love with her, whether or 
not she transgressed all the canons of 
classical art, was easier still to me as an 
Englishman, entirely unacquainted with 
a type of womanhood so self-reliant, so 
nonchalant, so bon camarade, yet so 
uncoquettish, so exuberantly alive, yet 
as virginal as the morning star, in short 
the nearest approach to the realization 
of Diana, the intrepid huntress, the fear- 
fully chaste goddess, that has yet found 
embodiment in mortal clay—to me, as 
an Englishman, ‘“ Pete’? was an unaccus- 
tomed phenomenon, and I watched her 
with a growing sense of the witchery 
which, while apparently ignoring the 
customary attributes of womanhood, 
made her still more dangerously a girl. 

As we talked, over our tea and English 
crumpets, I understood how her father, 
that Professor of Applied Wisdom in that 
Western University, could, without mis- 
giving, allow her to go off alone and 





“‘unprotected”’ on her romantic travels 
; ] 


a girl Ulysses adventuring on her ow 
Odyssey, following the bent of her 


imagination across the fairy-t; 
the world. te — 

She had always dreamed, she explained 
of seeing how certain places she had 
read about really looked. Paris was one 
of them. Constantinople was another 
She was leaving Paris for Constantinople 
to-morrow. Then Bagdad... . Had | 
forgotten “The Arabian Nights?” she 
asked me rather quizzically. I don't 
think she had really thought of it, byt 
I couldn’t help fearing that there’ was 
an implication in her question that per. 
haps Englishmen, that is Englishmen of 
a certain age, no longer remembered 
“‘The Arabian Nights.” So I responded: 
“T presume you have an appointment 
with Haroun-al-Raschid—or is it Kemal 
Pasha?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then 
said: 

‘You are rather a dear, aren’t you?” 

“Think so?” TI said. Naturally her 
remark made me happy, but I dissembled 
my happiness, and inquired about the 
trains to Constantinople. 

At what time did she leave St. Lazare 
to-morrow, or is it the Gare de Lyon? 


HEN we smiled at each other for 
quite a long minute. 
“Constantinople .. .’ 


I said pres- 


ently. 

“Yes. Constantinople,” she  an- 
swered. 

“Do you know much about the 
Turks?” I asked. 

““No . . . Tell me,” she replied. 


“Well, they are great lovers of beauti- 
ful women. . . .” 

“‘T have heard that, of course. .. . 

““And when they see a face they love 

. they don’t consider consequences, 
they don’t count the cost . . . and when 
they weary of it, there is the Bosphorus.” 

“Are they very different from other 
men?” asked Pete; and then she added: 
“‘T think I should like them for being so 
simple, so direct. . . .” 

‘Pete!’ I answered, ‘‘are you quite sure 
that you are not a very adorable goose?” 

She smiled across at me with the 
smile of a goddess armored in starlight 
and dew. It was impossible to have any 
fears for one so innocently fearless. Once 
more I understood her father, the Pro- 
fessor of Applied Wisdom. 

“All right, Pete,’ I said, “but re- 
member this—if you'll excuse the Bible 
—‘the battle is not always to the strong’ 
—suppose you should need help?” 

For a moment I thought of the young 
man leaning over the daffodil head on 
the Boulevard St. Germain—for I was 
talking a little in his manner. 

“Then,” she answered, “I will first 
try this...” and she produced from 
some hidden valley of her tall body 
a revolver flat and ugly enough to suggest 
its sinister readiness for all emergencies. 

But before I could answer she went on: 

“T have another weapon on which I 
rely still more... .” 

I waited. 

“My violin,” she said. 

1 looked at her in astonishment. I 
tried my best to find something to answer, 
but I failed. She looked back at me. All 
the humor had vanished from her face. 
I realized that ‘“‘Pete”’ was a musician. _ 

“Don’t you believe in the power 0! 
music?” she said. ‘‘Have you forgotten 
that music built the walls of Thebes? 

“Of course not,”’ I said. : 

“Have you forgotten that Oliver 
Goldsmith played—and paid—his way 0 
an old violin from Paris to Padua? . . - 

‘“‘T am the last to forget it,” I replied. 

“Have you forgotten Orpheus an 
Eurydice? .. .” 

“Not in the least,” I said... and 
then I softly added, ‘‘darling!” 

But that gentle word destroyed every- 
thing, one might almost say that I 
broke up the furniture. 

“My father was right 

““\bout what?” 

‘Englishmen. . . .” 

(Concluded on page 130) 
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THE SMILE THAT MEANT 
PARADISE 


(Concluded from page 128) 


“But remember I have never heard 
you play your violin. “sy 
“Vou never will, either. 
“Who knows?” I said. 
She rose from the tea-table, and like 
the goddess, whose daughter she cer- 
tainly was, her head was high up above 
me in the rafters of the old sixteenth- 
century room. 
“Pete,” I cried, ‘‘don’t be so foolish.” 
But Pete swept out through the door- 
way of the little tea-room, jumped into 
a taxi, kissed her hand to me, and tossed 
me an impudent smile, and was gone. 
My brave, beautiful, romantic, ad- 
venturous, absurd, American girl had 
vanished. Two hours, that was all we 


” 


had been together . . . certainly she be- 
longed to a dangerous race. Constanti- 
nople . . . Bagdad. 


For a foolish minute or two I thought 
of consulting railroad and steamboat 
agencies . . . how did ore get to Con- 
stantinople? 


ND then I quieted down, and my 

thoughts even came back, and rested 
quietly in my English head, and I 
dropped into a café where some French- 
men, friends of mine, were playing 
dominoes, and, when their games were 
over, one of them dined with me, a young 
Colonel of the French army in Algeria. 

And certainly it was the oddest thing 
in the world that he should have said to 
me; in fact I could hardly believe that 
he said it— 

“Have you ever been in Constanti 
nople?”’ 

“No,” I answered. 

“Tt’s almost too late to go there now,” 
he continued; ‘“‘Kemal Pasha, the rew 
Turks, and so forth. ” 

“You've been there, then,” I said. 

“Never landed ...-just in a gun- 
boat, watching . . . but I was thinking 
of Pierre Loti and old Stamboul, and 
Galland’s ‘Arabian Nights.’”’ 

“The Arabian Nights,” I said. 

“Yes, did you ever read them?” 

“O yes!” 

“But they are quite true,” he said. 
“How does one get to Constantinople?” 
asked. 

But, before he could answer, a waiter 
touched my French Colonel on_ the 
shoulder, with a whispered word. He 
rose at once, and apologizing for having 
to leave me so suddenly, he shook my 
hand, with a smile, too, that besought 
the understanding of my human nature. 
The smile, of course, meant that a lady 
awaited him. 

So I was left alone to think of “Pete” 
of Puget Sound, and it would be idle to 
deny that I went on thinking of her for 
the many days, weeks and months that 
followed. I say ‘‘many’’—for they 
were many to me, though I presume the 
year contained no more days, weeks and 
months than usual. 


a 


HE had gone, leaving no address. I 

am rather ashamed to admit that, on 
the off chance, I sent her two letters, 
one addressed—‘‘ Pete’’: Poste Restante, 
Constantinople’; the other addressed, 
“Pete: Poste Restante, Bagdad.” Of 
course, both letters were returned to me 
marked, ‘‘ Not Known.” 

I am afraid that so far as this simple 
narrative has gone, it has been written 
in too trivial a vein. So to prevent any 
misunderstanding between me and the 
reader, I may just as well say now, and 
for always, that it hadn’t taken me all 


A FADED 


S PINK and white and fragile as a rose, 
She sheds a vague perfume upon her days 
A breath of romance left from vanished Mays, 
That through her wistful glances comes and goes, 
And lets none who encounter her forget 
The ghost of beauty hangs about her yet. 
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for 


those days, weeks, months to teal i] 
ms . ize 

that if I should never see her face agai 

there would be for me no light ie oe 

sky and no purpose in livin; ; 

If any harm should befall her, . 

In fact, I had met the face tha 
launched a thousand ships . . . and m 
heart was in danger. = 

I tried my best to put her face out 
my eyes and out of my heart . . . pyt . 
face so beautiful as hers no man has the 
power to banish. 

So in spite of my learned interest ; 
the dead queen of the Allobroges, th, 
face of Pete of Puget Sound went op 
haunting me. I realized that I had me: 
Leauty, and I knew that one meets he; 
only once, and lives or dies having seer 
her face. 

It must have been almost a year sine 
“Pete” had jumped into her taxi, kissed 
her hand to me, and gone away, when | 
dropped into a little restaurant in the ry: 
des Quatre Vents, which the smiles of th: 
patron and patronne and the brother| 
waiters had made a home for me ’ 

There was a little orchestra there. too 
sad men who played the violin, th 
‘cello, the cornet and the drum: an 
there was a little space on the floor left 
open for dancers. Absent-mindedly | 
was eating my dinner, reading th 
Paris Soir as I ate, when I was inter 
rupted and awakened by a burst oj 
applause. It sounded as though th 
quict little restaurant had suddenly been 
visited by a miracle of happiness. It was 
not necessary to look from my newspaper 
to realize that Joy had suddenly brought 
spring into the room. 

A beautiful girl was dancing in tha‘ 
little space. Her feet were so swift an 
twinkling that they held my eyes en 
chained, and delayed my seeing her face 
But at last I raised my eyes and realized 
that there was no occupation for them 
any more but to look at those dear 
piquant, roguish features, the face oi 
Pete from Puget Sound. . . . Yes! it was 
Pete, and she was dancing the Charles 
ton. 5 

She didn’t see me, as she sat down 
so I was able to look at her for several 
minutes before she saw me. 


ol 


HEN I went over to her, and said th 

only word in all the language of thi 
world, the word: “Pete.” 

And the look in her beautiful face as 
she recognized me changed me from one 
of the most melancholy men in the world 
to one of the gladdest; for I saw that 
Pete was happy to see me once more. 

But there was a shadow over thi 
beautiful face which filled me with con 
cern, a touch of weariness, a suggestion 
of sorrow. There was a droop at th 
corner of her brave laughing mouth whicl 
nade me realize that it was to be m 
happiness, and that of no other man in 
the world, to kiss it away. 

“Constantinople?” I said. 

““Ves!’’ she answered. 

“Bagdad?” 

“Ves!” she answered. 

“And now Paris?” 

“Ves!” she nodded. 

“And me? . . .”’ I said softly. 

But, before she had time to answer, ! 
said— 

“T love you, Pete ... I have loved 
you since the first minute we saw each 
other on the Boulevard St. Germain 

. . Are you still an enemy of men? 

And then Pete smiled at me . . . an@ 
I understood the word “ Paradise. . - - 
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—Charlotte Becker 
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ilo LADY CONSTANCE bj-icle 


Is it you—the girl who likes simplicity, yet prefers it 
adorned with delicate ornament? Who chooses the 
slender, tapering loveliness of Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale, rather than the more elaborate French, or the 
more severely simple Early American? 

Then the Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling 
is in perfect harmony with your taste—a genuine ex- 
pression of your personality. 

We invite you to see—at your jeweler’s—this ver- 
sion of your instinctive preference, done in precious 
Sterling. Examine it closely. Feel its perfect balance. 
See its slender, tapering lines; its delicate, tenuous 
garland ornament—a charming modern example of 
genuine Georgian-American feeling. 

You may not yet quite realize how important it is 
that your solid silver pattern should express you. The 
full realization will come only after years of com- 
panionship with its sympathetic beauty. 

So, unless the Lady Constance gives you this feeling 
of spiritual kinship, you should seek further. Perhaps 
you will find yourself more strongly drawn to the 
smartly modern Seville pattern, or the richly decorative 
Louis XIV, or the utterly simple La Fayette. 

But, whatever your type, there is a Towle pattern 
that does express you. For, to express individual 
personality is the whole philosophy of Towle designing. 
Since 1690 and the first William Moulton, founder of 
the present Towle Silversmiths, Sterling by these crafts- 
men has ever been the embodiment of feminine loveli- 
ness and charm. 
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Charming, assured, preferring both ornament 





and simplicity—this lovely, vivid girl finds the 
Lady Constance pattern in Towle Sterling an 
exquisite answer to her deepest preferences. 
(Gown imported by Mary Walls) 














Silver Lore—in a lovely Blue-and-Siicer 
Book! A word on silver history. Charm- 
ing photographs and helpful charts to 
show you how to set your table for all 





sorts of functions. Directions on caring 

for your silver. If you will fill out th 

coupon in full and send 25 cents for 

postage and handling costs, we shall be 

delighted to mail you this book for 
your library. 





The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Please send me The Book: of Solid Silver. T enclose 25 cents. 












Seville 


Louis XIV D’Orleans 


Virginia Carvel Mary Chilton 


La Fayette 








Lady Mary 
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UT OF 726 distin- 


vuished handwriting contestants in the 





Seth. 4. ae et 


Marlboro-“ New Yorker” test. the judges 


decided as above. Answers. of course. 


came mostly from Marlboro smokers— 
men and women of considerable dis- 


crimination. The handwriting. there- 


fore. was far above the average. 


f 
We think the judges were iq 
correct; and that the writing ; 
fairly represents the best ‘ 
class of smokers in America. 


Cauda’ 


But our minds are open. Let anyone— 


man or women—who will write the : 
phrase—"A cigarette for those who can 


afford 20 cents for the best!” send it 











in to the address below. c 
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brs, 4 ¥ 4 

bs handwriting more distinguished than 5 

ey : 
e) that shown above. we will take pleasure 

ey in sending each successful writer, with x 

fa our congratulations and compliments, | 

3 a special carton of 200 Marlboro FE 
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DINING WITH SEVEN NATIONsg 


(Continued from page 95) 


one round table when their own table 
d’héte meal chances to grow monoto- 
nous. For here the a-la-carte food is ever 
succulent, ever varied, ever fine. And 
there is no distracting music. And there 
are real, old-fashioned American and 
Irish-American waiters, who have been 
loyal to this chop-house since the begin- 
ning: waiters who seem actually to enjoy 
serving one. It is more like Simpson’s- 
in-the-Strand than any place in America. 
And there’s a quiet room up-stairs if 
below it is overflowing—as it usually is. 

Remember, though, that Billy is never 
open on Sundays. He and his waiters 
take a real and deserved rest on that 
day. So walk in from the street on a week 
night and enjoy the best American meal 
you will find anywhere in this broad land. 

In THE Happy Brau Haws 

F ONE cares for a glimpse of Bavaria, 

it may be found in a little tucked- 
away restaurant in the Yorkville section 
of the city. At 239 East 86th Street is a 
tiny house, like many others in the neigh- 
borhood, save that it flaunts a gaily 
colored exterior, as if it were smiling in a 
locality that once upon a time knew more 
prosperous days. One goes through the 
clean kitchen, tempted at once by the 
odor of well-cooked food—Wiener schnit- 
sel, kartufen, coffee and delicious little 
German cakes of all sorts. A garden 
gladdens the eye. True, most of the 
flowers are painted on the fences; but 
there are real vines, and little tables 
covered with red-and-white checkered 
cloths. A gentle breeze blows in on the 
warmest evenings. But this is not all. 
The waiters are dressed in authentic 
Tyrolean costumes—white soft shirts, 
suspenders, black knee breeches, and 
Alpine stockings. 

At the far end of the garden musicians 
similarly attired play German airs and 
sing anything from “Ich weiss nicht was 
soll es bedeuten” to ‘The Merry Widow.” 
And before one knows it, the guests, t>, 
are joining in; for the Brau Haus is in 
the very heart of the German-American 
district of our conglomerate city. The 
sentimental airs go best of all—as, of 
course, they would in such an environ- 
ment. I have seen tears come into the 
eyes of my neighbors on many a night 
there. 

What innocent, sweet fun it all 
And the food is simple and, German-like, 
liberally served. And there is yodeling 
around ten o’clock—yodeling, which one 
used to hear in old Casino Theater operet- 
tas, but which somehow went out—just 
why, no one knows. One’s memory goes 
back to German comedians, surrounded 
by happy little children, when Fritz held 
forth in the sadly distant days of a simpler 
time. Brau Haus awakens all sorts of 
kindly ghosts of the past. 


is! 


THe Russrtan BEAR 
HI: Russian Bear, at 201 Second 
Avenue, is very much off the beaten 
track, which probably accounts for the 
fact that it has escaped the banality 
which always follows on the heels of 
popularity. In spite of much American 
patronage, it has managed to retain the 
distinction of its Russian flavor. A 
beguiling balalaika orchestra contributes 
materially to the gaiety and charm of the 
scene. Musicians and waiters alike are 
garbed in bright hued blouses, attesting 
the Slav love of color. The glamourous 
strum of the music, now somber, now 
wildly gay, fires the imagination and 
transports you to the Volga or to some 
scene of peasant festivity. One feels that 
here at last is something authentic, a bit 
of the real Russia transplanted to these 
alien shores. 
One of the popular features of the place 
is a table d’héte dinner of satisfying pro- 


portions priced at a very low figure. But, 
if you want something a little more 


typically Russian and ask for the best 
specialties of the house, the whole force 
from the chef down will do everything 
possible to please you. In response to 
such a request, the head-waiter planned 
a meal of unmitigated delight. though 
somewhat Gargantuan in size. 


HARPER’S BAzy, 


The special Russian appetizer. is» 
artistic creation well worth a. trig 
beautiful to look upon and delicioys to th 
taste. One so seldom sees caviar . 
abundance nowadays, it is a treat to the 
eye, both the black and red Vatietie 
enlivening the color scheme. Then rr 
lowed a typically Russian soup calle 
borsht pirojak, combining tomatoes an; 
cabbage, and many other tasty thin. 
with whipped cream floating on the to, 

Cutlets d la Kieff as a piéce de résistan, 
are sheer masterpieces of culinary art~ 
breasts of chicken with butter inside 
cunningly rolled and fried jn deep fat 
Souffle surprise for dessert proved to bes 
member of the baked Alaska family with 
a few Russian characteristics, and basjp 
zapekanka, a_ fruit pudding serve 
flambant with hot apricot sauce. Bot} 
deserve hearty recommendation, 1 


FRANCE IN EAST SIXTIETH STREET 


F YOUR taste is less for the bizar, 

and more for the conventional Frenc 
cuisine, let me recommend to you , 
recent and very valuable discovery— 
Maurice, at 132 East 6oth Street, ay 
unpretentious restaurant, housed jn a 
old brownstone front with a gay litt 
canopied garden at the back. The chic 
charm of this place is its simplicity 
coupled with a splendid cuisine. It js 
a family affair altogether, with Madan, 
presiding in the salle @ manger and Mor 
sieur in the réle of chef—and an excellen 
one at that. 

There’s something so nice and intip 
about the kitchen through which on 
must pass to reach the garden. An in 
maculate spot is this kitchen, where or 
may share with Maurice the secrets 
filet de sole Marguery and lobst 
thermidor. These are among the mos 
successful dishes of the house, as are als 
omelette aux fines herbes and salads of 
French ingenuity. 

The customary six-course dinner serve 
at Maurice’s is bountiful and moderat 
in price—consisting of appetizer, soy 
entrée, piéce de résistance, salad and 
dessert. The French do such interesting 
things with the most ordinary kinds oi 
food—therein lies their art. Peas 
spinach and onions combined may not 
sound like a subtle blending, but it is jut 
such touches that make French cooking 
what it is. 


MorRi’s IN BLEECKER STREET 


NE of the oldest and incidentally one 

of the best Italian restaurants in 
town is Mori’s at 144 Bleecker Street 
Madame Mori, guiding spirit of the plac 
since the days of its more humble begin- 
nings, still circulates among her guests 
a black-clad Italian dowager, dissem- 
nating friendly hospitality and cheer 
She stops at this table, perhaps to greet 
an old friend, or joins another guest 
an ice or a sweet. 

Architecturally speaking, the plac 
has a good deal of charm. Extremely 
high ceilings give an air of cool spacious 
ness, and the cleverly planned stuce 
arches and grilled balconies lend an all 
of old Italian grandeur. Two long room: 
on different levels separated by a railing 
with a tiny garden at the back, offer 4 
pleasing variety to the setting. 

The usual Italian specialties 
served here in a de Iuxe manner. Spé 
ghetti, much glorified with chicken lives 
and mushrooms, and escalloped veal with 
green peas are some of the high spots“! 
the menu, not to mention a very super 
order of ravioli specially prepared by U 
sister of Madame, an expert in her line 
Intriguing hors-d’eurres and supersp 
moni contribute toward the excellence 0! 
the bill of fare. There is dancing ! 
those who like it and very good must 
for those who don’t—a place well wor! 
a visit, even though a bit far downtow 
ATMOSPHERE AT TH 
PHOENIX 


SWEDISH 


] KNOW of no place in \merica whit 

brings to mind so keenly the Joys! 

the Brasserie Universelle in Pars #* 
(Concluded on page 
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WHY FEEL UNEASY 


HEN you receive softly murmured com- 
pliments, do you feel uneasily that they 
are dictated mostly by a polite social sense? 
Or are you so serenely sure of your appearance 


| that you know they are sincere? 


How easy it is to accept charming compli- 
ments with security, when they’re about a face 
that knows the deft touch of Primrose House 
Preparations ! 


Try them and see. We have just made it easier 
than ever—for we are now putting up a new 
box of eleven of the most important Primrose 
House Preparations, in small editions, at the 
beautifully small price of $2.00! 


It's the new “Secrets of Youth” box—smartly 






















turned out in lemony yellow and gay 
orange. It brings you a sophisticated array of 
fat little jars and impudent little bottles that 
hold everything your face needs to make it 
more disturbing to other pulse-beats 

and more reassuring to 
your own. 


Cool, fragrant creams 
are in it, to cleanse, to 
nourish, to mold away 
sorry little lines and 
wrinkles; clever lotions 


3 E52 


NEW YORK 


to put new verve into 
relaxed pores, to refresh weary, disheartened 


skins; silken cleansing tissues, dainty and deli- 


mrvose 
Prime aa 


HERE DWELLS YOUTH 





ABOUT A COMPLIMENT? 


cate but with business-like souls; wickedly 
luxurious Chiffon Face Powder to finish you 
off. And a complete forty-eight page book- 
let, prescribing just the treatment best suited 
to bring out coy beauty in every type of skin. 


All in one box, with 
surprisingly liberal por- 
tions of each prepara- 
tion. Enough to let 
you see just which 
group of Primrose 
House Preparations can 
do most for your in- 
dividual skin. At leading drug and depart- 
ment stores—two dollars. 
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favorite foundation cream. For it zs theideal 
to smooth, to whiten, to 


nourish and protect. So light and feathery, 
so quickly vanishing, La Reine des Crimes is 


toilette requisite 


indispensable in 
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eM. Lesquendieu 
writes from @rance, 
to assure his country- 
i women now residents 
of this country, that 


& 
4 the smart shops of 
America, too, boast 
; of the creations of 


Lesquendieu. 















LESQUENDIEU 
corporated 





to ring 
Vouth fo 


sur=Seine, France. 
porcelain crocks. In traveling tubes, too. 


PRONOUNCED 
LES-KAWN-DUH 


the Sk in 





the smart Parisienne has 
Reine des Crémes as her 


the fastidious care of the 


skin. Powder clings smoothly to it for hours. 
q | a Reine des Cremes is one of the famous 
Lesquendieu creations direct from Ivry= 


In five sizes of quaint 


Write for an interesting illustrated booklet— 
“A French Facial ina Home Treatment” by 
° Lesquendicu—translated from the French. 















Howard L. Ross, President 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK’S FULL OF WEDDINg¢ 


AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


(Concluded from page 94) 


Museum, whose house is early American. 
He selected to blend with his priceless 
dining-room furniture a set of Jensen’s 
flat-silver—the essence of simplicity. 
Consider, my dear, serving tea with the 
same service that H. R. H. Queen 
Alexandra used; or placing on your table 
a compote with miniature clusters of 
grapes twining about the base, originally 
made for the King and Queen of Den- 
mark, and a bowl for flowers, supported 
by exquisite fern leaves and berries, a 
replica of which is in the Luxembourg. 
A silver lotus flower with an ivory heart 
is merely a push button to summon your 
servants by; cigarette boxes have onyx 
and amber inlaid for greater decorative 
effects; a bewitching bonbon dish is in- 
spired by Hans Andersen’s “Ugly 
Duckling,” and so on, and so on. But 
you must go and see for yourself, ’Dita. 
My vocabulary could not begin to do 
justice to this remarkable man’s work. 
One of the specialties of this shop is 
melting any old silver you do not care 
for, and creating from it one of their 
lovely pieces. Quite a splendid service! 
Another excellent craftsman in silver 
is the charming young German, Peter 
Mueller-Munk, a student of Professor 
Raemisch at the Academy in Berlin, who 
recently came over to this country and 
has already exhibited at the Dudensing 
Galleries and at Macy’s Exposition. If 
you have enough courage to invade the 
Village down to Fourth Street and 
Sixth Avenue (Number 148 West 4th, to 
be exact)—having made your appoint- 
ment beforehand—you will be graciously 
received at his studio, where you may 
make your own selections to the muffled 
accompaniment of silver hammering, as 
in the old days of the gilds. I selected 
a long, slender hand mirror, fascinating 
enough for Cleopatra, with breaded wire 
handle and the strange head of a woman 
etched on the back; a centerpiece for 
flowers or fruit with fluted leaves of gold 
applied on the silver; a delightful cheese- 
and-cracker dish, and a precious little 
tea caddy with the figures of two Chinese 
tea farmers engraved on it. Quite a 
find—especially as Mr. Mueller-Munk 
will create new designs for you, so that 
you may be assured of exclusive pieces. 
Of course, the English Antique Shop, 
583 Madison Avenue, is my first love. 
For the longest while I have hovered 
hungrily at the windows, not daring to go 
inside the place, knowing too well my 
weakness. Yesterday, I decided to be 
strong minded, but oh, ’Dita, everything 
is irresistible. I capitulated when my 
eye fell on some Swansea dessert plates. 
the porcelain so fine that they seemed 
transparent when held up to the light. 
(I’m going to be absolutely selfish and 
give those to myself!) You know such 
dessert services really make awfully good 


DINING WITH SEVEN NATIONS 


(Concluded from page 132) 


Swedish restaurant, known as_ The 
Phoenix, at 163 West 48th Street. In the 
heart of the theatrical district, it enjoys 
a cosmopolitan clientele, due to the good 
cuisine and to the novel features of the 
place. 

Here the lover of hors-d’auvres may 
roam at will, and with his plate in his 
hand serve himself to any or all of the 
thirty-odd varieties of swenska smor- 
gasar, which is Swedish for hors-d’wuvres. 
A bewildering display is ranged on a 
table at the rear, with both hot and cold 
dishes to choose from, all with a dis- 
tinctly Scandinavian flavor. 

RicH ARMENIAN DISHES 
HE Palace d’Orient at 108 Lexington 
Avenue is an offshoot of the old 

Pavillon d’Orient, so long a landmark at 
Lexington Avenue and ‘Twenty-third 
Street, and always a favorite haunt for 
those who like Armenian food. The 
present setting is perhaps not quite so 
quaint as the old, but the food is not one 
whit less delicious. 


wedding presents, only it’s hg 

between the alluring array aan ~_ 
Staffordshire, and Davenport, Qh h 
other hand, if you don’t care to 7 
antique prices, the reproductions—},, 
refreshing it is to be told flatly tid 
something is a_reproduction—of , 
lustre china, and Bristol and Wate 
table glasses are the best to be oy 
also noticed some quaint wooden 
caddies, used for cigar or cigar 
boxes; handsome Bohemian glass A 
canters; Staffordshire figures; and yp 
very nice old English dessert knives * 
forks, with mother-of-pearl or jy, 
handles. 4 

Do you know Nancy Shostac’s colori 
nook at 822 Lexington Avenue? Treasurd 
from far-away lands are stored ther 
Old lacquered Chinese sewing boxes: « 
chanting bright red beeswax horsd 
knights in armor, and unicorns, all mad 
from Middle Age molds in a tiny Villag 
in Bavaria; fine old French and Spans 
paste jewelry; Russian table linens: ul 
Italian candelabra of carved silvers 
wood, which are extremely effect 
when used with those flat yellow chur 
candles. 

Of course, I shouldn’t forget tl 
Home of Wedding Presents, 21 Bad 
55th Street—where I wound up 
tour and feasted my eyes on the mod 
georgeous and complete tea set of oj 
Royal Worcester. I looked at it—thy 
all! Tom is to be pitied if you find tin 
to go and see it, but don’t you dare t: 
him I sent you there. 

Why don’t you plan to stay over 
week with me when you come up fru 
Southampton? We could go around to: 
these places. That’s really the reaw 
I’ve enumerated so many fascinatiy 
things, just to try to tempt you, m 
dear, to investigate further. 

I’m only sorry I can’t get down for 
last week-end with you, but the fami 
demand a look at me so I am off tot 
woods of New Hampshire to-morv 
I'll be back a week from Wednesday 
and hope to find you installed, in sta 
at the apartment. 


— Sree 











Much love, 
BEcky 


P.S. Just wait until you see my né 
permanent! I got it at Paul Lussi’s,: 
West 51st Street. He first gave me fog 
test curls, each wrapped in. differed 
solutions, just to discover which wo 
react the best, and I must say his chei 
was a happy one. After it was all ov 
—and for once it didn’t hurt a bi 
studied carefully the shape of my he 
and features, and for half an ha 
parted and reparted my hair, until } 
had satisfied himself that he had stn 
the most becoming line. Well! 
brazenly thrilled with my looks!! 


There is something quite distinct 
about this cooking, which has a touch 
the Far East about it; indeed, it is ls 
no other food of which I can think. Med 
plays a prominent part in neatly ! 
Armenian dishes, and it is their bi 
that they have a hundred different 
of preparing lamb alone. They com 
it with green peppers, with cracked whe 
flavored with fried onion (a mé 
stroke), egg-plant, or rice, steamed ® 
buttered with that magic which 
peculiar gift of the Oriental. id 

Armenian names being what they # 
the management supplies patrons """' 
printed slip containing names 0! ; 
dishes with explanations in English. 

The above-mentioned places have ® 
chosen because they seem represenl# 
of what the metropolis has to - 
the way of good foreign fare. Ther 
really no occasion to get into aM! 
far as diet is concerned, when ther? 
so many enchanting places 50 - 
hand where one may find at the same” 
amusement, diversion and exet 
cuisine. 
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s a jewel 
collector discards all but the flawless gems—so 
Gunther experts select only the finest skins to 
fashion into coats. In CARACUL, MINK and 
BROADTAIL we present models revealing the 
slightly molded hip line . . . the discreet flare . . . 


interestingly cut sleeves . . . newer collar effects. 


WFitth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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BAZAR 


IN HULA LAND 


(Continued from page 99) 


about love. Jack London drank inspira- 
tion in this winy air. Here Stevenson 
lyricized about a fairy princess named 
Kaiulani who was very beautiful in spite 
of the fact you’ve never heard of her. 
Old Sam Clemens for once forgot his 
humor because he was so thrilled by these 
balmy, flashing seas. Kamehameha the 
Great landed his conquering army here 
in seventeen something and the Prince 
of Wales a 

“Fell off his surf-board, I suppose,” 
broke in my bored listener. ‘‘Say, put 
down some of your notes about that!” 
and indicated another of his dusky 
celestials from whom he had finally pro- 
duced a smile. ‘Know who she is, 
Professor Eliot? No, of course, you don’t. 
Well, she’s Pele. Who is Pele? Even 
common seamen in these parts know 
Pele; she’s the Hawaiian fire goddess. 
When she appears it means hell’s arrived 
for a little by-play, scene of which is 
usually being laid in the volcanoes of 
Hawaii.” 

Such an insane outburst! I decided 
to humor him. “How can you be certain 
it’s Pele? You never saw a goddess, did 
you?” 

“T’ve known plenty—intimately,” he 
bragged. ‘But there’s one positive way 
of recognizing Pele. She always accepts 
tobacco. Give me your cigarettes.” 

“Why didn’t you say you wanted a 
cigarette, without all the prelude?” But 
he took the whole package and to my 
dismay actually did offer his bogus god- 
dess one. The moment was psychologi- 
cally correct; innocent eyes did want 
a smoke. When she accepted one from 
his proffered pack he pointed his nose to 
the sky, gave me one look of triumph and 
rudely turned his back on me. Well, 
I consoled myself, if deities were that easy 
to know, I couldn’t be missing so much. 

When finally I dragged him away from 
his amused companion, he was utterly 
disgusted with my plan to find Sans 
Souci, Stevenson’s home at Waikil:i. 
“T didn’t have time even to get her 
telephone number or address—or her 
name!” he lamented. 

“But I thought she was Pele. If she 
is you can find her any time in her vol- 
canic home at Kilauea on Hawaii. If 
she isn’t—well, surely you wouldn’t 
introduce yourself so informally to any 
one less than immortal, would you?” 





E BREEZED into the grand old 
Moana Hotel, that lovely back- 
ground for the most favored part of 
Waikiki, and asked questions of the man- 
ager as though we were paying guests. 
Where were the Ainahau Gardens; where 
was Sans Souci? After calling his entire 
staff together their combined knowledge 
could inform us nothing about Ainahau, 
except that they had never heard of it; 
and as for Sans Souci—well, it was some- 
where up the coast. Thanking him pro- 
fusely for this brilliant enlightenment 
we emerged to Kalakaui Avenue, and 
questioning every pedestrian that passed, 
eventually found a person who knew 
about Ainahau. But it was no longer; 
at least it was very little to see. He 
pointed to a road which began directly 
opposite the hotel and directed us to 
follow its course. He believed it to lead 
through the streets that were once flooded 
with the tropical splendor of the gardens. 
Ainahau was the verdantly perfumed 
retreat of Hawaiian royalty, far-famed in 
other days as a veritable Garden of Eden. 
Now there is little left to suggest its 
exotic beauty. We found that its luxury 
of palms and ferns and its rose-embowered 
lanes had given way to neatly platted 
real-estate developments. One last re- 
minder is to be found in a small rectangle 
of palm-shaded, hibiscus-scented cot- 
tages. These call themselves Ainahau 
Court. Yet romance, I fancied, still 
croons in the air; perhaps it was but the 
ukulele which from some hidden Janai 
softly strummed a pagan tune of long 
ago. We came out again to the avenue, 
somehow resenting the democracy, the 
modernism which had transformed poetic 
beauty into rather ordinary prose. 
And now we began our search for 
Sans Souci. It had become quite 
dark; there was no moon yet and only 





a few stars gleamed 
against the blue velvet 
a very indefinite idea of w! 
lay, we feared we might miss it and ke 
wondering whether there would be a 
kind of marker to help us locate it. We 
might have spared ourselves the q 7 
hension. Our pilgrimage ended abrmy 
when we came upon an enormoys cin 
electrically lighted and_ blatantly Pty 
claiming the fact of Suns Souci oa fs 
tragic discovery—that it was for « 
No mention was made of its having 
longed to Stevenson. It seemed strange 
that the kamaainas, the old-timers of 
Hawaii who dearly cherish the memory of 
Stevenson’s days here, should ever perm 
his revered_acre to be offered for public 
sale. It is a kind of desecration; the city 
should buy it and make a shrine, a mecca 
of the place. For what of later pilgrims 
who come to view it—will the ownen 
permit them to wander through jts 
splendid gardens, stroll along the gleam. 
ing beach where trod the feet of RL. S$? 
Surely no one person ever really coy)j 
consider it his home; it is the property of 
Nature and Stevenson. For did not he 
himself write: : 


cllowish White 
sky. Having 
cre the cottage 


My house, Tsay. But hark to the sunny 
doves ‘ 

That make my roof the arena of their 
loves, 

That gyre about the gable all day long 

And fil! the chimneys with their mur. 
murous song— 

Our house, they say. . . 


Unannounced, we slipped into the 
eloquent silence of that house; the door 
was open and there was no caretaker 
around. A faint glimmer of starlight 
trickled in through the unshuttered win- 
dows and washed against the walls and 
floors, leaving mysterious wells of dark- 
ness in the corners. Beneath a casement 
we sat and stared! out through a lacy 
pattern of palms, kukui and bougainvillea 
blackly silhouetted against the scarce 
visible horizon of sea and sky. Neither 
of us spoke; we were awed with the sig- 
nificance of the moment. Perhaps some 
of the poet’s genius was diffused in the 
air; possibly deep breaths of it would give 
me—but I thrust aside the thought as tw 
absurd. 

Let me be satisfied to drink in the 
glamour of being here! For he, the 
dreamer, he too looked out upon this sky, 
this sea, these trees and stars. Trooping 
through the darkness came visions of John 
Silver, of Prince Florizel, Doctor Jekyll and 
David Balfour. Imperishables all! How 
I had loved them; how [ still love them. 
These had been Stevenson’s unset 
visitors, here and on such a night as this. 
How populous had been these dusty 
rooms then! They crowded round menov 
in my imagination, great deathless fe- 
lows from fiction. What plots had been 
laid here, what treachery thwarted, what 
battles fought, what love mused upol, 
what romance divined! Romance! 

Outside we lay for a long while upo 
the warm sands, lost in contemplation 0 
the wonder of Hawaiian skies and thank- 
ing God that we could appreciate thing. 


AWATITIANS always have been noted 
as among the most hospitable peop! 
in the world. In the good old days they 
used to give a luau for every passils 
stranger, no matter how unimportant it 
happened to be. A /wau, mind you, W% 
quite a sumptuous feast, a binge or, # 
we of Missouri would say, a “stel 
winder.” There was roast pig and ther 
was raw squid; there were bananas av 
coconuts and fresh titbits wrapped 
in cool green leaves; there was pot a 
there was okolehao; there were dancilf 
women and attendants who if not Nubia! 
certainly were pulchritudinous beyo™ 
one’s wildest dreams. In short thet 
was orgy in the first degree. ~ 
The haoles, which is the Hawaulat: 
way of saying white folks, fortunate! 
have, with certain essential deletions 
carried on the tradition of hospitalit 
Ben Robertson, who dabbled at Joum# 
ism with me at Missouri, was my 0} 
contact in Honolulu. To him I b# 
(Continued on page 138) 
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EOPLE who have driven the 

new Twin - Ignition - motored 
Nash ‘400°’ have instantly realized 
its superiority in performance to 
cars with older types of motors. 


They have discovered more power 
and speed than they ever will care 
to use. And a real thrill in the snap 
of Twin-Ignition traffic getaway. 


Has Nash built a larger motor— 


THE NEW 








See eneesaenanees 


one with an enormous appetite for 
gasoline? Is this a high-compres- 
sion motor which needs special, 
high-priced fuels? 


To both questions, the answer is, 
**No”’’. Nash has perfected new 
principles of high-compression mo- 
tor construction which create more 
power, more speed, with ordinary 
gasoline, and less of it! 











THE CAR WITH THE 
TWIN IGNITION MOTOR 





advanced Six Coupe 


Today, the Twin-Ignition, high- 
compression motor powers all 
Nash **400°? Advanced and Special 
models. Results are so remarkable 
as to clearly point the way to fu- 
ture improvement of other cars. 


Your Nash dealer will be glad to ex- 
plain Twin Ignition to you, and to 
let you drive a Twin-Ignition- 
motored Nash ‘*400’’, anytime. 


NASH 400°" 


x 


MOTOR CAR 
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ae a cloth coat lavishly furred 


with beaver and a very little hat in 







the Reboux manner is just one of the 
typical ensembles created by Bruck- 
Weiss to achieve distinction in dress. 
BuvckSLieiss 


20 ‘West 57¢ Street 
NEW YORK 
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IN HULA LAND 


(Continued from page 136) 


written the doubtless intoxicating news 
of my intended visit. But, worse luck, 
before I arrived Ben had skipped on to 
Australia. However, he had cabled a 
friend of his to meet us and greet us and 
this faithful devil really did buzz over the 
side as soon as we arrived. It was with 
this rather angular introduction that we 
entered, for a few giddy days, the social 


| whirl of Honolulu. There are about 


twenty thousand Americans in the city; 
the young people are only a few hundred. 
So it wasn’t long before we were well 
acquainted. 

To a certain friend we took our request 
for some genuine hula dancing. Not the 
staged demonstration, we pleaded. Didn’t 
he know an all-Hawaiian who would 
enjoy thrilling two splendid malihinis? 
He did; and a few nights later we were 
presented to Ola ——. 

Ola was perhaps a trifle too robust and 
a day or two beyond maidenhood, but 
no doubt she was considered lusciously 
perfect by the natives. 

In its primitive savagery the hula is 
best executed to the accompaniment of 
chanting and gourd-thumping. Polished 
coconut shells struck with bamboo sticks 
also were a significant part of the ancient 
orchestra that throbbed with the dance. 
Ola had this equipment, but there was no 
one who could use it. So we wound up 
the battered phonograph and obliged it 
to grind out Sweet Let Lehue. To this 
tune Ola hulaed. With marvelous grace 
for one of her opulent build, she moved 
sinuous, supple muscles with an abandon 
that carried one back to thoughts of 
pagan rhapsody. The hula, as she did it, 
was fascinating, surprising—astonishing! 
Odd, intricate undulations of seemingly 
boneless hips, arms and legs. What 
wonderful abdominal exercise, I could 
not help thinking as I watched her ac- 
complish those skilful manipulations of 
the umbilical regions which are important 
in this, the religious hula. 

For the hula really has its origin in the 
Hawaiian religion! Hula grounds, or 
jwiaus as they were called, constituted 
the principal places of worship in the old 
faith. The hula girls who danced in them 
on feast days or for special ceremonies 
dedicated their lives to their art, so I was 
informed. Every gesture in the hula, of 
which there are countless variations, had 
a significance in the worship of Lono, 
lucky deity of the temple of hula. 

Not till after the first foreigners ap- 
peared in the islands did the vulgar dance, 
now widely misrepresented as the hula, 
originate. The white man saw in the 
tribal dances a suggestiveness which had 
never occurred to the native (or so I have 
been told), and his prurience led to the 
sensuous development of it which, when 
seen abroad, gave the general impression 
that Hawaiians were not too nice a race. 

Poor Ola danced till she was literally 
exhausted. Mercilessly we called for 
encore after encore. 


I URING the swift, sunlit days that 

followed we exhausted every offering 
of Oahu, the island upon which Honolulu 
is situated. There were leisurely drives 
around the island, taken with kind friends. 
Such a tour is well worth while. You 
leave Honolulu through the beautifully 
cultivated tropical verdure of Nuuanu 
Valley, arriving after a ten or fifteen- 
minute ride at the breath-taking eminence 
of the Pali, from which the luckless 
Oahuans hurled themselves in hasty re- 
treat from the forces of Kamehameha, 
who conquered the island in 1795. Here 
you see an impressive panorama of rolling 
hills, dappled with shaded valleys in 
which pineapple plants are laid out in 
long lines of regimental precision. De- 
scending, you come out upon a road that 
follows the innumerable curves and twists 
of the shore and gives you sweeping sur- 
prises of suddenly-glimpsed landscapes: 
exquisite blendings of sea and sky and 
shore. Lush ferns drip down from the hills 
to the very roadway, itself intermittently 
embowered with palms, kukui, hala, 
mango, and a score of other semi-tropical 
trees, many of which, it was explained to 
me, are indigenous to these islands. 
You pass through Kaaawa, where ruins 
of the first sugar mill on Oahu are still 
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to be seen, and farther on js picty 
Kahana, which boasts a lovely Stretch of 
velvet beach. Almost at the no 
extremity of the island is Laie, the Mor 
mon settlement, where the frozen archi 
tectural perfection of the Mormon temple 
makes a startling contrast with the 
undulating background of greens and 
purples, shot with gorgeous tints of 
crimson and gold. Beyond Laie the Toad 
cuts back and the return to Honoluly js 
made delightful by the jagged horizon 
of cloud-dimmed peaks around which 
cluster thick woodlands and Vegetation 
furnishing ever-changing patterns of jp. 
terest. 

Oahu is fourth in size and first in 
ulation of the nine islands which comprise 
the Hawaiian group. Except for Kami 
and Niihau, it is the most distant ip 
longitude from the mainland of North 
America. The explanation of Honolulys 
growth as the principal port is in the fact, 
as in many another instance, that before 
the days of steam navigation the winds 
were the makers of commerce. Forty. 
nately for Oahu it lies directly in the heel 
of the northeast trades, so it was to this 
island that most of the venturesome mar. 
iners of another era were carried. Thus 
it happens that though closer to the main. 
land and nearly seven times larger in 
area, the population of the island of 
Hawaii is only half that of Oahu, andits 
harbor town of Hilo enjoys but a neg. 
ligible business. 


HEN, in 1778, Captain Cook re. 
discovered Hawaii (the land had 
been visited by Spaniards in 1542) he 
found a healthy, giant race of amiable 
pagans whose numbers, he estimated, 
were close to half a million lost (accord. 
ing to the missionaries who followed him 
souls. I believe it is to ‘‘Puddin’head 
Wilson” that we are indebted for the 
observation that “‘a man may have m 
bad habits and have worse.” The He 
waiians whom Cook found unquestion- 
ably had their faulty morals, thei 
dubious delights. These people, let us 
say, had their bad habits, but they had 
better. They were a genuinely friendly 
race whose only purpose seemed to bt 
a nonchalant joy in glorifying every living 
thing: a eudemonic principle which never 
should have suffered interference. They 
were sensitive and gentle spirits whos 
culture was far above that of the Samoans 
Tongans or Maoris, South Sea tribes wit! 
whom they generally are associated. It 
is related that about the time European: 
fastidiously were tearing their raw meat 
limb from limb these “savages” had ac 
complished considerable table etiquette 
which rigidly was observed on the occa 
sions of feasts and banquets. They ate 
from beautifully wrought bowls anc 
calabashes, and long before the im 
foreigner appeared among them, theit 
delicate senses had demanded the nicely 
of the finger-bowl. ; 
Hawaiian myths reveal a depth «i 
imagination and a noble intelligence, an 
their dances and festivals an amazilf 
appreciation of grace comparable to the 
early Greeks. Indeed, there is a definite 
similarity to Greek mythology in maty 
of the radiant legends of their gods an 
goddesses. Their language, too, shows 4 
subtle understanding of euphony. The 
Hawaiian alphabet consists of twelve let 
ters, five of which are vowels, the remal 
ing letters being the consonants h, k,! 
m,n, p, and w. There is no more ples 
ing sound than pure Hawaiian, thou 
only rarely does one hear it spokes 
nowadays, so few are the descendants 
those original thousands of natives. 
The remnant is less than twenty thou: ‘ 
sand. These are the broken memory® 
a once proud, powerful people and the! 
gaze, one fancies, somewhat sad-eyed a 
bewildered upon the bustling commer 
and civilization which have transforms 
their paradise into another prosaic “ 
main of the white man. Theirs is a seq" 
to the story of the American Indiat 
The foreigner came, was received A 
pitably, was allowed to introduce 
customs, his ideas, his Christianity, © 
stuffy wooden houses, his starchy clothe 
and his stiff morals. Hawaiians, hea 
(Concluded on page 142) 
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Prepare your 
beauty for the 
indoor season 


Autumn... the Play ... formal dinners . . . soon the Opera 
... all demanding your beauty at its best. The berry-brown 
skin which was so chic at the Lido, becomes “bad form’ in 
the drawing room. Freckles, the “weathered” look, are taboo 
where decolletage is in order. 


Albeit, if you are a beauty-wise Modern, you need not re- 
gret those gay, imprudent hours in the sun, nor wait while 
tardy Nature takes her course. ... 


For you, has HELENA RUBINSTEIN, great Scientist of 
Beauty, created preparations which supplement Nature! 
Special bleaches which quickly restore the pristine whiteness 
and delicacy of the skin, exotic unguents and balsams which 
renew its youth! Every skin—the sun-marred, the neglected, 
even the naturally beautiful skin—needs the scientific cer- 
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tainty of HELENA RUBINSTEIN! 


Madame Rubinstein extends you a cordial invitation to visit the Salon de Beauté Valaze 
nearest you, for personal diagnosis and at least one treatment. Or write to the New 
York Salon, describing your complexion and hair and you will receive from 
Helena Rubinstein herself a treatment schedule prepared specially for you. 


Valaze Treatment for Tan and Freckles 
Cleanse the skin with Valaze Bleaching Cream (1.00, 
2.00). Restore delicacy of tone and texture with 
Valaze Refining Lotion (3.00)—unexcelled for 
coarsened, irritated skins. Clear and animate the 
skin with Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, the skin- 
clearing masterpiece—which should be part of your 
daily regimen all year round (1.00). For obstinate 
tan and freckles, use Valaze Freckle Cream (1.50). 


Complete treatment with detailed instructions—a 
two months’ supply (6.50). 


A Daily Beauty Regimen 
Cleanse with the luxurious Valaze Water Lily 
Cream, containing youth-renewing essences of water 
lily buds (2.50). Revivify the face and eyes with 
the rare, anti-wrinkle lotion, Valaze Extrait (2.50). 
Follow with Valaze Eau Verte (3.00) to awaken the 
tissues and prepare them for the unique, bracing 
astringent cream, Emailline, (1.75). If muscles of 
face or throat droop, uplift them with the remarka- 
ble, tightening Georgine Lactee (3.00). 


Complete Treatment, with detailed instructions—a 
two months’ supply (12.75). 


Valaze Treatment for Dry, Lined, 
Weathered Skin 


If exposure to the parching rays of the sun has 
etched lines beneath your eyes, erase them, restore 
to the skin its precious “‘dewiness” with the wonder- 
fully nourishing, rebuilding Valaze Grecian Anti- 
wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros) (1.75, 3.50). 


Accent Your Beauty with 
Helena Rubinstein’s incomparable cosmetic crea- 
tions, the most bewitching make-up in the world and 


guaranteed hygienic. 


First, apply a soupcon of Water Lily Foundation, 
which lends the skin an enchanting creaminess and 
makes powder doubly adherent (2.00). Next, blend 
in Valaze Powder—textures and tones for all types 
of skin, (1.50 to 5.50). To complete the facial en- 
semble, use Valaze Rouge (Compact or en-Créme— 
Red Raspberry for daytime, Red Geranium for eve- 
ning (1.00 to 5.00); Valaze Water Lily Lipstick— 
Red Ruby (medium), Red Cardinal (light) (1.25). 


The new Cubist Lipstick is an enchanting bit of 
modernism, in Red Raspberry, and Red Geranium 
(light) 1.00. 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Boston, 234 Boylston St. 


Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. 


Rubinstein Beauty Creations are dispensed by trained advisers at the better stores, or order direct. 


Chicago, 670 No. Michigan Ave. 











“Melisande” 


A Grey Chiffon and Silver Spangle 
Creation for Fall designed by 


Shirley Barker 


SS Abbe. 


35 West 35% Street 
ew York, 
GOWNS 


OF ULTRA MODE 


At your favorite shop 


Photo by Vandamm, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 97) 


pastel at the neck to a bright deep tone 
at the hem of the skirt. The bodice was 
tightly fitted, the skirt rather full, and it 
dipped almost to the floor in the back. 
This débutante has done a very clever and 
individual thing. She has all her clothes 
of blue, but of different shades of course, 
and sometimes combined with white or 
silver, but always blue—as are her eyes. 
Also she has the good fortune to look like 
a princess. 

The clothes at Newport are almost 
always of gay colors. Two of the most 
beautiful dresses at the Braganga ball 
were worn by Mrs. Norman de R. White- 
house and Mrs. Grafton Minot. Mrs. 
Whitehouse’s dress was all of white 
crystal embroidery with a sash that fell 
from either side of the waist-line and 
knotted in the center of the skirt in the 
back. One side was of white, the other 
of palest green chiffon, and together they 
fell below the skirt, making the irregular 
hem-line that is almost essential for chic 
in the evening mode. Mrs. Minot’s 
gown was of turquoise blue crépe deli- 
cately embroidered in diamonds. Drip- 
ping wisps of matching chiffon were 
attached to the skirt and floated back of 
her when she moved. 

It seems as if some women nowadays 
are beautifully defying the years. The 
two just mentioned, as well as many 
others with grown children, look several 
years younger than they did a few seasons 
ago. This is also true of Mrs. George 
Widener, whose daughter Diana Dodge is 
one of the most attractive of this sum- 
mer’s débutantes. Miss Dodge looks very 
much like her mother. She is petite, 
has big brown eyes, a creamy skin and 
two beguiling dimples. Her grandmother, 
Mrs. Rice, gave for her in August one of 
the most wonderful balls of the season. 
Another adorable débutante is Miss 
Pyrma Tilton. She has a charming figure, 
the face of a delighted angel, and the 
most radiant skin I have seen since 
Diana Manners was the same age. 

There is not sufficient space to speak of 
all the many marvelous parties; there 
were dances every week during the sum- 
mer. Several of these were fancy dress, 
and all highly amusing. One notices 
the evening mode is more and more 
brilliant and varied. With this universal 
quality—that the dresses both enhance 
and reveal the figure. 

Mrs. “‘Petie’”’ Widener has two of the 
most beautiful white dresses. One is a 
simple tight-fitting chiffon dress. The 
skirt has dripping ends and is dipped in 
the back. With this she wears a slim little 
chiffon jacket embroidered all over with 
tiny mirrors. The second dress is of 
satin, with a fishtail skirt; soft folds 
outline a very low neck-line in the back, 
and this drapery continues to the front 
and forms a bow with long ends that fall 
almost to her knees. A sketch of this 
dress is shown by our artist. Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor has this same model in sap- 
phire blue. Its subtle simplicity sets off 
most perfectly her tall blonde beauty. 


THE LOVELY LADIES WEAR 
MANY SUBTLE SHADES 


RS. HAMILTON RICE has given 

some of the most attractive enter- 
tainments of the summer. Very early in 
the season she gave her first big luncheon. 
It was a glorious sunny day, and although 
there were over sixty people they were 
easily seated at one end of the huge 
terrace. A Hungarian orchestra played 
on the lawn, and all the pretty ladies 
looked their prettiest. 

Mrs. Rice wore a marocain dress of 
such a rosy beige it looked like raspberries 
and cream. And with it a large Panama 
hat of the same shade as the dress, but 
slightly brighter. The brim, where it 
was turned up directly over the right eye, 
was trimmed by a small flat bow of two 
tones of narrow velvet ribbon, one rasp- 
berry, the other a pinkish brick. She 
wore cream-colored kid slippers, her 
enormous string of pearls and long, very 
large pearl earrings. 

At this same luncheon Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt looked most charming in a 





moss-green crépe dress, and a tur 
combining green and creamy beige Ve 
Vanderbilt is very fond of turbans ».; 
they are not only particularly bec 
to her, but were outstandingly 4; 
abroad last spring; however, = 
seldom worn at Newport because en 
brimless, they offer no shade.’ \\ 
Vanderbilt overcomes this difficulty jy 
carrying a small parasol. To comple 
this costume she wore light beige doe 
skin pumps and a pale tan fox fy. 

Mrs. George Widener, the daughter 
law of Mrs. Rice, looked lovely this gan, 
day, in a printed chiffon dress of cresy, 
colored circles on a light beige ground wx 
large dots of softest rose in the center g 
each circle. She wore with this dre 
beige kid slippers and a natural Panay, 
hat trimmed with matching ribbon, |; 
her hat she had a most enchanting ney 
jeweled pin representing a wateris) 
These pins that “tell a story” continy 
their high popularity; this year’s varie 
is larger, and usually colored stones gp 
combined with diamonds. 


THE BEACH A VIVID SNAP-Syoy 


CURIOUSLY enough, not much tim 

is spent on Bailey’s Beach. Ye 
if one wishes a gay interlude in ty 
midst of an otherwise busy day, oy 
naturally goes there before luncheon, 
Instead of fine bath-houses, a splendi 
pool, a great pavilion with many a 
tractive places to sit, there is absoluy 
simplicity. Nothing has been change 
in years. One finds a flock of gay up. 
brellas stuck in the sand, with groups ¢ 
very comfortable low chairs beneath ther 
—that is about all. 

The beach is the only thing in Newpor 
left from the past that does not enhane 
the present. However, to make up fy 
its defects one sees there more beautifi 
day-clothes than anywhere else in th 
world. Many women, particularly « 
Sunday mornings, wear enchanting dress) 
ensembles; also one sees the most chi 
and amusing of sports clothes and wer 
possible type of beach costume. 

When little coats are necessary, the 
are smartest when married to the re 
of the costume. For _ instance, Ms 
Robert Goelet wears with a palest jade 
green plaited crépe skirt and mate 
ing angora blouse, an angora jack 
bound with the same crépe as the skit, 
and an absolutely matching soft sm 
felt hat, a small jeweled pin of emeralis 
and diamonds in her hat and a lage 
pin on the dress and a very rosy “blue 
fox fur. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbil 


she has worn a little semi-sports costul 
that is really new. The little wash dies 
is a long-waisted blouse attached to! 
plaited skirt of striped silk like sug 
candy, and with it is a little unlined cot 
of the same material that reaches }is 
to the hips. 4 

The skirts of the semi-sports ensembis 
are almost always plaited because lit 
is apt to become strenuous at any m 
ment. For instance, one may go out! 
luncheon and then, without chang 
to tea on a yacht and a good girl may 
asked to take a big step to get on boari. 

Mrs. Borden Harriman wore 4 
color costume one Sunday, a white ss 
dress with a tiny design in red and blot 
and a blue Bangkok hat rolled up 1 fret 
and trimmed with self-tone ribbon. }*° 
tri-color, so popular abroad, has bet 








most chic in Newport when white pr 
dominated. Mrs. Livingston Beeckm 
wife of the former Governor of the Stitt 
wore a delicious, simple costume I fis 
crépe, with fine tucks the only ere 
and a large wide-brimmed matching sum 
hat that made a deep frame for her 
Mrs. Robert Goelet has worn maby” 
the most delightful of this summers" 
sembles, so a second one desert 
scription; it is a printed chiffon a 
of absinthe green on white, in 4 PY 
design, and with it a creamy 

Panama hat very long on the right 
(Concluded on page 142) 
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" | Why New York’s social, 
leaders never look 


important 


tired or old oo % i 


Dany to the great beauty salons 
of CHARLES OF THE RirTz at the Ritz- 
Carlton, the Plaza and other fashionable 
hotels flock New York’s wealthiest and 
most beautiful women. They come for 
s’ famous beauly ensemble that 
erases every mark of age and weariness. 
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CHARLE 


Now CHARLES makes this important 

“The insistent demand , 
for my beauty creations for self-treat- & 
ment at home has finally persuaded me 

to place before the public the very high- 

est type of toilet and make-up prepara- 

tions—the identical preparations used 

in my salons. They will be enclosed in 

strikingly beautiful containers and will 

be offered not only at my salons but 

through the best stores everywhere.” 


announcement: 














ADVISES 


FOR THE BEFORE-DINNER 
GROOMING, TO BANISH 
“THAT 6 O'CLOCK LOOK”’ 


This is the treatment for which 
thousands of fashionable women 
come daily to CHARLES’ salons: 


For a normal or dry skin, first 
cleanse thoroly with Lemon Cleans- 
ing Cream Ritz. Wipe off with Cleans- 
ing Tissues Ritz. Then on a small pad 
of cotton wrung out of cold water 
apply Skin Tonic Ritz. 


Now apply Skin and Tissue Builder 
Ritz and leave for 10 to 15 minutes. 

en use Lye Lotion Ritzin eye-cup. 
Finally apply Peach Bloom Ritz asa 
powder base. Refreshed and reju- 
venated you are now ready for pow- 
der and cosmetics as desired. 


For an oily skin, cleanse with Mas- 
sage Cream Ritz. Wi ipe off with 
Cleansing Tissues. Next use a mix- 
ture of Skin Tonic Ritz and Astrin- 
gent Ritz. Finally apply Acne Lotion 
Ritz, Then . powder and cosmetics. 


Lemon Clean. sing Cream Ritz, $1.25, 
$2, $3. hensing Tissues Ritz, $1.25. 
$2.75. Skin Tonic Ritz, $1.50. Skin 
ry — wey xe? Ritz, $1.50, 
$2.50, $4.25. E. ‘ve Lotion Ritz, $2 50. 
Peach Bic, om =Ritz, $1.75, f 
$4.50. Massage Cream Ritz, $1.28 
$2, $3. 4; tringent Ritz, $2. Acne 
Lotion pois $2.25. 


NOTE:—Cuartes’ priceless little 
Beauty Book, sent on request, gives 
ull directions for his beautifying 
and youthifying care of hair, eyes, 
complexion and hands, and his ex- 
Pert advice on make-up. Also his 
exquisite make- -up apguneee— 
powders, rouges, jewel-like com- 
Pacts, lipsticks, nail seeparetions. 
Send for the Beauty Book today. 

ou will revel in it. If inconvenient 
to visit salon or store, order direct. 
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The Secret of Ever-Youthful Fascination 


ON’ T believe fora moment that 
the ever-youthful freshness of 


appearance of NewYork’ swom- 
en of wealth and high social position is 
due to leisure and freedom from care. 


Their activities may be different from 
those of less wealthy women, but they 
are constantly on the go. They lead 
really strenuous lives. They actually 
tend to age more quickly than other 
women. But they have learned how to 
overcome this tendency with glorious 
success. 


They have learned the secret from 
CHARLES OF THE Ritz. 


To the exclusive CHARLES OF THE 
Ritz salons at the Ritz-Carlton, the 
Plaza and other great New York ho- 
tels flock thousands of the wealthiest 
and most beautiful women of society 
and the stage. Because they emerge 
from CHARLES’ world-famous be rauly 
ense »mble with ev ery mark of weariness 
and age magically erased—every fea- 














CHARLES OF THE Ritz 
Maitre de Beauté to the Inner Circle of 
American Sociely 


ture radiating fresh, youthful beauty 
and allure. 


Charles’ 4 Essentials of Fresh, 
Youthful Beauty 


For CHARLES OF THE R17z has singled 


out, and he alone ministers to, the four 


vital points which must be constantly 
watched if a woman would avoid even 
a suspicion of tiredness and age. These 
four vital points are the hair, ‘the eyes, 
the complexion and the hands. 


For each of them Cuartes has per- 
fected treatments that work seeming 
miracles of refreshment and rejuvena- 
tion. Beauty almost ruined by age and 
the strenuous life is restored to all its 
fresh young Springtime. Mediocrity 
becomes Beauty. 


Now Available For Use 
at Home 


And now Cuar-es has made it possi- 
ble for every woman to give herself this 
identical care in her own home. 


His secret formulas are now offered to 
the public not only at his salons but 
also at exclusive stores every where. 
With them come easily followed in- 
structions. The new CHARLES OF THE 
Rirz preparations include both correc- 
tive treatments and the very finest and 
most exquisite make-up accessories. 


Write for Charles’ Beauty Book 


Under Cuar.es’ personal direction 
there has been prepared a most com- 
plete little book of beauty which con- 
tains advice of priceless v ‘alue to eve rv 
woman. It will be mailed gratis if you 











At the left is shown the famous Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York. Here is located the first of the CHARLES 
oF THE R11z salons and the headquarters of CHARLES. 





True gems of beauly are the exquisite 
CHARLES OF THE Ri1Tz creations 


send the Request Slip below. If you 
wish special information, check Re- 
quest Slip for personal advice. 


But for your own sake do not delay 
visiting one of the salons or exclusive 
stores where CHARLES OF THE RITZ 
preparations may now be obtained. 
The sooner you begin CHARLES’ scien- 
tific treatments, the sooner you too 
may acquire and relain that fresh, 
youthful loveliness, that distinctive 
chic, which gains instant admiration 
everywhere. Plan to begin today. 


REQUEST SLIP 


CHARLES OF THE RiTz, Suite 102A 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 46th & Madison, 
New York City. 

Please send Beauty Book and advise 
treatment for: 

C) Thin, brittle hair [] Enlarged pores 
Cj Dandruff CL] Dry or oily skin 
(J Facelines, pouches [.] Red,rough hands 


www www mew www we ewww end 
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CHARLES OF THE RITZ preparations may now be obtained at the following CHARLES OF THE RITZ 
salons and wherever the best beauty preparations are sold 


CHARLES OF THE Ritz Salons: 
BARCLAY HOTEL - 


New York—riTz-CARLTON HOTEL 
GLADSTONE HOTEL - 
Atlantic City, N. J.—r1Tz-CARLTON HOTEL - 


Exclusive Stores: New York—SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE -_ B. ALTMAN & CO. - 


FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. - 





MAYFAIR HOUSE - 
Boston, Mass. 
LORD & TAYLOR - 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. - STERN BROTHERS 


RITZ TOWER - PLAZA HOTEL 
PARK CHAMBERS 
-RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 

JOHN WANAMAKER 
- BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


F.. mid-season days, when the calendar says September and the 


weather harks back to summer, the hand-knitted suit is the perfect 
choice. In navy blue and white, in dark brown and golden beige, or 
in other color schemes of a many-colored fall, this silk chenille 
ensemble is typical of the new collection. The Mrs. Franklin shops 
are known the smart world over for these distinguished costumes. 
And Franklin dresses and wraps for daytime and evening are none 


the less chic. The New York City shop is at 16 East 53rd Street. 
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IN HULA LAND 


(Concluded from page 138) 


breakingly kind and polite, accepted his 
suggestions and tried to remodel their 
lives to suit him. But it was fatal for 
them. During the last century they have 
consistently diminished. Again the white 
man has “persuaded,” at the cost of the 
practical annihilation of a charming, 
carefree, beautifully picturesque race. 

But the Caucasians, aggressive as 
they have been, are not the only offenders. 
Long before Hawaii became a territory of 
the United States, hundreds of Japanese, 
Chinese, Koreans and Filipinos flooded 
the islands, intermarried with the island- 
ers and planted the influence of the East. 
These ‘‘morganatic” marriages (the 
Hawaiians are such superior creatures 
that the term seems apt) have resulted 
in a population so polyglot that to-day it 
is almost impossible for the casual ob- 
server to determine the racial antecedents 
of the majority of the men and women 
who have been born in the islands. 

The few pure-blooded Hawaiians whom 
I met were a source of much interest 
to me. A desire to become better 
acquainted with their kind, to know how 
they lived, to understand their attitudes 
on various subjects and to hear some of 
their choice legends first-hand, caused 
me to endure a nauseating steerage trip 
to the island of Kauai, situated ninety- 
seven miles northwest of Oahu. Here, 
I was told, one could still find quaint 
grass-hut villages where they live, eking 
out a simple, lazy existence on poi, raw 
fish and an occasional bibbing of okolehao. 
Three idyllic days I tramped around 
Kauai and found it to be easily the love- 
liest thought God ever had. It is the 
oldest of the group geologically and its 
volcanic shapes are milder, more gently 
beautiful; its valleys Edens of artistic 
comeliness. On the northern side there 
is a rugged grandeur of soaring peaks from 
which rainbows sift almost constantly. 
Indeed, it is called “birthplace of the 
rainbows” by the natives. The clean, 


throbbing sweetness of its shady, flower- 


choked by-paths (gardenias grow wild 
by the thousands!), and the awesome 
magnificence of its thundering surf that 
spreads out in great argent ribbons of 
cool beauty—these are sights one never 
can forget. 

Back on Oahu once again, I joined 
Alvin in a series of minor experiences 
which devoured the days with alarming 
rapidity. I could never grow weary of 


Waikiki: most of my afternoons 
spent there. They drifted by like 
dim dreams. The nights were lo coo) 
ecstasies of delight that made the 
incidents enjoyed with our new fm 
seem like wondrous adventures, 
hours swept by, glad bursts of 

as beautiful and as brief as soaring sky. 
rockets. 

At last I realized this joy, this blissful 
idleness, this sans souci must end, pan 
and China beckoned, and the lure of fhe 
sea once again came over me. This fj 
however, Al was not in accord with my 
plans. He was happy in Hawajimgh 
bother about the rest of the world? Bu 
I had to move on. 

My last night was, like its predecessor. 
a superb, starlit, maddening spectage 
of beauty. Its glamour enveloped me: 
thralled me. Rich bouquets of seen 
spilled down from the tangle of trees and 
flowers which edged the beach. The 
air hung in thick layers of pungent aroma, 
a very ambrosia of fragrance. Magnif. 
cent waves tumbled at our feet and mo. 
mentarily reflected blue-white facets of 
lights from the alabaster brilliance of the 
moon. Gold points of fire gleamed ip. 
termittently, mysteriously, from oy 
cigarettes, faintly punctuating the silence 
that was broken only occasionally by 
monosyllabic exclamations of rapture. 
Oh, to bathe in this bliss, this incredible 
scene always ... always. I clutched 
the wonder of it to me. It pained, it 
stabbed, it shot tiny silver darts of poign- 
ant happiness through me. _Vividly 
I held it, a memory I wished always to 
possess. My aloha, my farewell. ... 

In Hawaii there is only one ending for 
such a night. We whispered it together, 
‘Aloha oe.” Its sad, tremulous beauty 
is never destitute of plaintive thrill for 
me and I never hear it that I do not think 
of the equally sad, tremulous life of its 
composer, beautiful Queen Liliuokalani, 
last of the island rulers, who lost her 
throne with the birth of the republic, 
Long after I had bid the others good-night 
—and farewell—the words of that song 
of love repeated themselves within me: 


Aloha oe, Aloha oe, 

Thou charming one who dwells 
among the bowers, 

One fond embrace, 

Before I now depart, 

Until we meet again. 


NEWPORT: THE CENTER OF 
SMART AMERICA 


(Concluded from page 140) 


and much shorter on the other, trimmed 
with narrow vivid absinthe-green velvet 
ribbon. Mrs. Harrison Williams wore 
one day a cream lace gown and creamy 
Panama hat. This was one of the most 
dressy costumes seen all summer. 

The most luxurious novelties are the 
jewel-trimmed bag, now used both day 
and evening. A real jeweled clasp will 
soon be as essential for true chic on a 
bag as the jeweled pins are at present in 
a hat. In fact, these ornaments are 
often of much the same design; such 
things as temples or flowers are equally 
popular for both. 

A few words only are necessary to 
describe the strictly beach costumes, for 
only a few people lunch on the beach and 
most of them are the very young who 
remain in their bathing-suits. Only 
a handful of gay pajamas have been 


| seen all summer. The great business of 


sunburning so prevalent last summer has 


| assumed much more reasonable propor- 
| tions. The women who wish to burn 


wear low-cut suits and sit on the beach, 
the others change quickly into their 
suits and go back after the swim and 
change and usually wear a wrap with their 
bathing-suits when not in the water. 


The smart coats are short, often unlined 
and again often lined with toweling. 
The different materials used for bathing- 
suits are legion, but the smartest af 
the imported jersey suits in neutral 
tones. Mrs. Gordon Douglas weals 
such a suit of creamy gray. These color- 
less suits are particularly flattering t 
the woman with a rosy sunburn, 
Mrs. Douglas, for it makes the 
appear more brilliant. Of course, thee 
are many knitted bathing-suits. 
Marian Wickes has a cubist suit in orange, 
yellow and brown that a blind man co 
almost see, but it is extremely well sul 
to her vivid coloring. 

On the other hand, some women prelet 
subtle beach ensembles that have me 
touches of color. Mrs. William W 
ward has such a costume—a suit of gra 
silk with rose and soft green im § 
areas, and a coat of toweling in gi 
with flowers in these same shades. 
beach costume is most becoming to 
on account of her lovely white hair. 

In fact, on the beach, in the ball-room 
playing games, or wherever the smaf 
woman may be, the perfect ensemble 8 
successfully achieved—for true chic a 
not fall below perfection. 
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ISABEY ANNOUNCES 
(The ‘floral Odeur Ensemble 


lsabey, whose exquisite floral odeurs 
are accepted as the partum vogue of 
today, announces that they may now 
be obtained in Toilet Water, Face Powder 
and Dusting Powder, as well as in the 
Extract. Thus may Madame achieve 
a complete parfum ensemble in any 
of the Isabey floral odeurs-Mimosa- 
“rs. Gardenia: Lilac Violette and Jasmin 
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MY LITTLE 


AGAINST M.D.’S 


HARPER’S BAzap 
GRIEVANCE 


(Continued from page 116) 


owner. I asked him what were the regu- 
lations about photographing prints in the 
British Museum. I wanted to photo- 
graph an old print of Bodiam for Lord 
Curzon’s book. He told me; but my 
mind was fixed on less mundane things. 
“And how is Pinker?” I asked, lightly. 
“Pinker?” he echoed in some surprise. 
“Yes,” I continued, “I thought he 
seemed a little out of sorts on Thursday. 
You don’t think he has got distemper?” 
“No, of course not: he got over dis- 
temper years ago.” 


REPLACED the receiver with a sigh 

of gratitude: a load, a heavy load, had 
been lifted from my soul. But, as always 
in such attacks, this relief was only mo- 
mentary. The man had said that Pinker 
had “got over” distemper years ago. 
But what did he mean by “got over?” 
Did he mean that the dog had actually 
had distemper years ago, or that he had 
passed safely through the period of 
adolescence when dogs are generally apt 
to suffer from this disease? In the former 
case I was safe. Or was I? There was a 
boy at school who to my certain knowl- 
edge had got measles twice: and if 
measles, why not distemper? And _ if 
such recurrences could happen to a boy, 
why not also to Pinker? On the other 
hand, if by “got over” he had meant 
merely “passed through the dangerous 
period unscathed,” then that was no 
help at all. Pinker might be a case of 
retarded distemper; a highly dangerous 
form. Even if Pinker had not got dis- 
temper, he might be a ‘“‘carrier.”” At the 
thought of Pinker being a carrier my 
anxieties returned to me with redoubled 
energy. 

When I woke on that Saturday morn- 
ing my first thought was for my eyes. 
Could I open them? I could. Could I 
face the light? I turned round toward 
the open window, and stared in grim 
determination at the dawn. My eyes 
smarted. There was no doubt about it: 
they smarted. It was the beginning of 
the end. It would be better to finish it 
all, quickly, quietly—than to drag on a 
darkened existence, to become a burden 
to those I loved. I am not without 
courage in such moments. I braced 
myself. “It may,” I said hopefully, 
“be all imagination.” Alas! I did not 
deceive myself by this out-worn and 
pitiful solace. But I squared my jaw. 
Until the last moment I would keep this 
tragedy to myself. Before the world I 
would show an _ unruffled exterior, a 
cheerful exterior. My secret, for a day 
or two, must remain my own. 


DURING the day, that smarting in my 

eyes increased with alarming rapid- 
ity: I pretended to work, but the sheet 
before me would swim away into a dim 
and fluid distance. My eyes were water- 
ing. And what was more, they were 
beginning to fear the light. ‘‘ Photo- 
phobia,” that symptom was called. It 
was a very dangerous symptom. 

That evening I went to stay in the 
country. I gazed from the carriage 
window upon those summer woods— 
regretting, almost impersonally, that 
only for a day or so, only perhaps for a 
few hours longer would it be granied to 
me to enjoy the tracery of leaves. There 
was a triangle of gold upon the seat 
opposite where the setting sun cut in on 
me from the west, a triangle which 
shifted as the train curved. I avoided 
looking at that triangle. I looked out 
eastwards. I took my last look at the 
Sussex woods. 

It was after tea that I found the medi- 
cal dictionary in the bookcase. It was 
better to learn the worst. I turned to 
“ophthalmia.”” I did not, at first, read 
the paragraph headed “symptoms,” 
since about them there could be no doubt 
at all. I read the other paragraphs. They 
increased my self-pity and my despair. 
I laid the book down with a groan. Then 
I picked it up again. ‘The first symp- 
tom,” I read, “‘of this disease is a heavy 
yellow discharge from both eyes. The 
eyelids, on waking, are found to be closed, 
and the eyelids must first be sponged with 


warm water and boracic.” (| : 
lids? Discharge? No, I had mr 
these things. I would certainly “Sa 
noticed if I had. I was positive ” 
positive, that there had been no ~ 
charge. A wild hope sprang like a sudden 
fountain in my soul. Was it possible Was 
it conceivable, that after all I had not got 
distemper? I gazed hard at the electric 
bulb: not an eyelid quivered: that pain 
that acute and incessant smarting had 
disappeared by magic. A cure, a miracy. 
lous cure, had been effected. Sayed! I 
was very gay that evening. It was met 
till 11:45 A. M. next morning that | 
realized that I had again got locomoter 
ataxia. 

I record this instance since it illustrates 
a frame of mind; since it discloses what 
millions of healthy men and women must 
I presume, suffer continuously, helplessly. 
almost uncomplainingly. Only the realiy 
delicate are immune from these attacks, 
In my own life there have been innumer. 
able incidents of a similar nature, mo. 
ments when not my eyesight only, but 
my very life has been threatened. And 
in such crises I have not, I regret to say, 
received real assistance or comfort from 
any doctor. It is not knowledge that 
they lack (though God knows their igno- 
rance is abysmal enough), it is sympathy, 
understanding, the human touch. They 
lack imagination, they lack intuition 
they are hide-bound by their own con- 
ventions, blinded by the rapid generaliza- 
tions which pass to-day for medical 
science. 


DO not say that all doctors are 

equally bad. I went to an Italian 
doctor once in Rome, who struck me as 
very skilful. I was affected by consump- 
tion at the time, having developed it 
very soon after the train left Calais 
During the few days I stayed in Paris the 
tubercular bacilli increased their ravages 
with such rapidity that I went to see a 
French doctor in the Avenue du Président 
Wilson. I did not tell the man anything 
about my consumption, wishing him 
to approach my impending dissolution 
with an open mind. I said I had a cold 
in my chest. He auscultated me. 

“Non pas!” he murmured to the 
stethoscope. 

I said that that was what I had feared: 
that I had feared something far more 
serious than a cold. He said I hadn't 
got a cold at all. 

“Méme pas,’ he said, “un rhume. 
Jeune homme, vous fumes trop.  Voili 
tout!” 

I then indicated to him that from child- 
hood I had possessed a delicate chest. 

“Non pas,’ he snapped again, “us 
possédez des organes superbes.” 

I was hurt at this, and showed it; I was 
at no pains to conceal that I considered 
he lacked intuition. We did not part as 
friends. 

By the time, a few days later, that I 
reached Rome I was very ill, indeed. The 
thought of Keats, the thought of the 
English cemetery, were constantly in my 
mind. On the second day I went to that 
Italian doctor whom I have already 
singled out for praise. On this occasion 
I began with the bit about the weak chest 
from childhood and only brought 
later the part about the cold which I 
had caught shortly after the train left 
Calais. His whole manner was perfect. 
No sign, in this inspired practitioner, of 
that glib reassurance which is but fu 
to the flames of fear. He cleared, s0 t 
speak, the decks for action. He put ona 
white clinical coat. He told me to take 
off my shirt and zephyr: none of that 
benign but futile fumbling through the 
buttons of the vest. He told me to le 
upon a (rather cold) white metal table. 
Had he possessed an X-ray apparatus 
he would assuredly have used it. 8 
it was, his auscultation lasted half a 
hour, and at odd moments he took notes: 
He then said that I was right, absolutely 
right, to have come to him; the March 
winds, he said, were very treacherous. 
There was no reason, he added, to pes 
pose that the affection.in my bronchi 

(Concluded on page 150) 
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creams in one jar...a clea 


_— you ve 
only one face!..... 


cherish it...keep it young...alert...the simplified 
Marie Eare way (for Essential Cream is actually two 


nser...a wonderful skin “nourisher’’) 


T IS ALL so simply done these modern times... beginning with Essential 
Cream...Marie Earle’s formula for skin health and beauty...a cream 


famous for its gracious fragrant 
and nourisher. Women of fashix 


texture...its dual properties of cleanser 
m who care for themselves both intelli- 


gently and luxuriously, turn to Marie Earle preparations for their quality 


...their purity...their charm! 


Marie Earle’s basic treatment is a direct and triumphant path to skin 

. o 7. . . I 
radiance... Essential Cream...the Cucumber Emulsion with its wonderful 
penetrating whitening properties...The Finishing Lotion with its fresh- 


ening gift. Isn’t it significant that 
Miss Earle had her first great suc- 
cess in the most critical beauty 
centre in the world?... Paris, it- 
self. Now her preparations are 
a necessary part of every smart 
shop... her cosmetics... her per- 
fumes...her bath accessories. 


“Let me really introduce you to yourself...the 
nerve centres of your face... your neck... your 
back that have so much to do with your face 
circulation!” says Miss Earle. In her beauti- 
ful Salon on Fifth Avenue (52nd Street) a 
Marie Earle facial has shown hundreds of 
smart women how just a little care...the Marie 
Earle way...rewards and beautifies any face! 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


ESSENTIAL CREAM 
ALMOND 


~ CUCUMBER EMULSION 
ASTRINGENT 





- HARPER’S BAZAR 











FORTY-FIVE 
(Continued from page 85) 
attractive, and he knew he could be very Mr. Skaife turned round to his yi 
attractive. “The trouble with us,” he be Nr 
Several other men came in, and that we have got into an old wae - 
presently they were all talking and laugh- __ living. We don’t see enough young pec ke 
ing together, and Mr. Skaife, because he We don’t do young things.” Peope. 
liked the young man and was in the mood, “What should we do?” asked Mrs 
gave himself pains to impress him with his _ Skaife. es 
admitted charm of manner. It seemed to “We might get up a party fora dance” 
him, too, that he succeeded. The young suggested Mr. Skaife. : gar 
man leaned toward him as he listened *“Who would come?” 
with a flattering eagerness, to his slow, “We used to know dancing people 
amusing conversation. once.” ; 
The group dispersed, Mr. Skaife, hold- “When we were dancing people oy. 
ing his paper in his hand, smiled reminis- selves.” i 
cently at one or two good points he had “But even a few years ago the hous 
| made; the young man and his companion __ was always full of girls and boys.” 
| sat talking at a little distance. “Then they got married and settled 
Then Mr. Skaife heard the young man —_ down in homes of their own. You can: 
| say: “Who was the other—the old gentle- — expect contemporaries of ours still to he 
man I was talking to? I didn’t catch his running about loose. It came down toa 
name.” few derelicts in the end. Married one: 
“Who? Skaife, do you mean?” who hadn’t much of a life, odd Spin- 
That was all. Having said as much _ sters or widows, men temporarily ¢p. 
as this, and quite enough, the two friends _ prived of their wives. Now and they 
noticed that the man they were discussing —a great piece of luck—a bachelor not 
was still in the room, and they lowered yet completely sunk down into him. 
their voices. self.” 
Mr. Skaife remained in his place a few “Haven't we any friends?” asked \f; 
minutes longer, rustling his paper withan — Skaife plaintively. 
ostentatious absorption. Then he went “Well, of course, we have. But oy 
home. home isn’t their rendezvous, any mor 


than their home is our rendezvous. \\ 

HEN Mrs. Skaife came into her don’t really need one another.” 
room that evening her husband “There are still girls and boys wh 
was standing at her dressing-table and would be glad to come,” persisted Mr 
he was examining his profile with the aid — Skaife. ‘My dear Pauline, youth hasn’ 
of her hand-mirror. He was thrusting his — ended all over the world just because yoy 
chin forward and turning his head this and I are past forty.”’ : 














way and that. “When your son grows up—” began 
She smiled a little as she watcned him — Mrs. Skaife, not quite innocently. 
posing, and thought of him with an affec- Mr. Skaife made a gesture. He say 
tion that had survived fifteen years of himself ten years older still. 
marriage. He put down the mirror witha “Oh, have them here by all means,” 
little embarrassment. agreed Mrs. Skaife then. 
“How old do you think I really look, She named the sons and daughter 
Pauline?” he asked. of some of their old friends. “But won't 
Mrs. Skaife knew his thick-set build jit look odd if we suddenly ask them i 
and gray hair made most people believe — stead of their fathers and mothers? 
him to be older than he was, and he knew added. 
it too, but she answered, after a moment ‘““We needn’t have those. We coul! 
of appropriate consideration: have—”’ he hesitated. 
“T should say forty-two or three.” “Wear” 
“Honestly?” “Casual interesting young folk.” 
“Ves, why?” They considered the casual interesting 
‘Not even forty-five?” young folk they knew. 
‘Well, if you told me you were forty- Mrs. Skaife sighed. ‘I see myself 
five I should believe it, I suppose, but if settling down into a perpetual hostes 
I had to guess—no, I don’t think I'd say —_A patroness of the young. How unselfis! 
as much as that.” How terrible! Doing things all the tin 
“Would you call me an old gentle- without any sort of return.” 
man?” And she visualized light limbs, ligt 
**An old gentleman?” faces, light acceptances. And she, 
oats There was a real astonishment in her contrast, drooping, dutiful, heavy. ( 
| stand cre voice that, even to Mr. Skaife himself. she felt heavy! 
-— made her previous words seem insince.e “There you are,” said Mr. Skail 
by comparison. “Tf that is your attitude, is it any wonde! 
liness “T heard a young man say that te- we are getting middle-aged before o 
a new lover To his way? day.” time?” 
ill with me r eli- ise them _ aaa ily ‘*Not about you!” “Getting?” said Mrs. Skaife, and 4 
Fairy-" ms P © ale orning> bi < horots “Yes, he meant me.” liberately jabbed her raw place. “\ 
, skin, - the fra- . youl - ]’s pelvetY Mr. Skaife remembered how he had are middle-aged, Russell. And not befor 
for every ations ? Cream 2 , Pon ' liked that young man, and how he had so our time either. It’s not a matter 
"en lel prep ener» the . dav, ustn$ he oil ane consciously been agreeable to him. The what we can help. It’s the years.” 
— jin —_ ] , twice © »move - ] er thought of his fresh-colored face and “Not for a man,” Mr. Skaife denie 
ak © ‘ «sues nave’ + anes tO i ; Freshe™ deferential manner revolted him now. coldly. 
ge le insing e . of Tisst sat on t tingle He felt he could not bear to meet him “Don’t delude yourself, my deat 
velvety Ole the hearts ©. Jirt. Then I r cheeks “ ; again. : ee Said Mrs, Skaife in a voice rather t 
trai sht to . ntil you : Afte: “But, of course, that’s ridiculous, cheerful. ‘‘Women feel just as young & 
flown s i briskly u t - color: : f said Mrs. Skaife indignantly. men. Younger. It isn’t men who wa 
| ? wuty-wise . otimu- % w l ij ; + : touch € renigy to go on dancing when they're filty. Its 
the — = : Freshene" 6 with ne 1 nsing, * kin S SHE said so, she looked at her women.” 
kin Fre’ _ “ husband and wondered if it really “Oh, what they want,” sneered Mr 





ps t ime ¢ 
° eeps avtu 2 “eam: agg * mG . : a 
he skin, a the d . Cr was very ridiculous fora stranger,a young Skaife. “It’s not a question of w hat 

















C. , ings t= ie 
ail firms ‘ ‘ or: - |’s Vans sich 1 00; Cleans stranger, to think Russell an old man. want. It’s a question of what they 
lates ¢ #7 ial hl il co } P Pone Ec and She knew grandfathers who looked no _ get.” ee 
low with y : ] snvigor Freshene? oe a J 50c. older. She glanced at her own face in the Mrs. Skaife knew it. Even in 8 
as ? € Cool ane : 95c an ar mirror and remembered that she herself days, the bald man triumphed over 
fragrant 1 ”? thev save f p 10¢ was forty-three and the mother of a boy faded woman. She did not answet h 
dle Delight!™ ? d solt ag _—Jus “ of thirteen. A woman _ of forty-three husband. There was a sensation a") 
ing, ‘ yg Dissuess . — . rid Skin Freshen’ might as well be sixty-three for all her heart which the death of friends and te 
|’s Cleansv AUF W onder- ASpe f Pond’s ie with tubes 0c. womanhood counted to any one. , suffering of the world hadn’t the power 
Pond : “ Fi -m ee Daf OY we this coupon That is, to any one else. To herself a uncover. Life was going from her 
_ are um, - have and Disease Send t ay DP! Y. woman of forty-three might be thirty- from herself. per ae 
eer “<The nices igre tract Comer ew York, * three or twenty-three—she could as little And Mr. Skaife thought: “An 
lly se t, claim: Pond een Street» ‘ ignore her womanhood. gentleman.” 
fu ; "1? users eX a - 122-F He ee - And how strange that was, thought : i 
me a I = thev remo ————" ———— Mrs. Skaife. Surely, when a woman was FVERY now and then, during the nf : 
serfectly ? ; nT aati approaching the end of her child-bearing few days, the words “an old ac 
How Pp®". Street ema life, her instinct toward men should begin man” sprang into Mr. Skailes ™ 
Cosniakt ios Petatamate | Cw to fade, too. What was Nature about They frightened him. They mace 





not to see to it? Well, thank heaven, at feel that age was truly on him. 7 
least, for civilization. If one felt like a He began to speak to the 7 
fool, one had, through the generations, people he met—even to t! »se he empie 
learned enough not to show it. (Continued on ¢ 14 
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— shaped to fit 
—softened to ease 
—deodorizes to protect 


Th IMPROVED KOTEX 


Deodorizes ... 


and 4 other important 
features 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; 
pliable filler absorbs as no 
other substance can; 


2—Corners are rounded and 
tapered; no evidence of sani- 
tary protection under any 
gown; 


3—Deodorizes —safely, thor- 
oughly, by a new and exclu- 
sive patented process; 


4—Adjust it to your needs; 
filler may be made thinner, 
thicker, narrower, as required; 


and 
5—It is easily disposed of; no 


unpleasant laundry. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad 
that deodorizes by a patented 
process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, 
granted May 22, 1928.) 
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INCE the comfort of sanitary pro- 
tection is as much mental as 
physical, Kotex scientists have sought 
and found the way to end two impor- 
tant feminine fears: The new pad safely, 
thoroughly deodorizes, by a patented 
process. No longer does this oppressive 
thought of offending others interfere 
with the day’s activities, at any time. 
And all feeling of conspicuousness 
is gone, since Kotex is now cut to 
fit. Rounded, tapered corners conform 
to the lines of the body. There is no 
awkward bulkiness to indicate the 
presence of sanitary protection. 


While these changes were being 


made, a way was found to soften the 
gauze, to render the downy filler more 
pliable, even more absorbent. Conse- 
quently you are assured of gentler, 
more thorough comfort than ever be- 
fore. If you need a thinner or thicker 
pad, all you do is adjust the filler. 


Kotex is so easy to dispose of. All 
its old advantages remain. When you 
try it, you will understand why doctors 
and nurses endorse it so heartily. A 
box of 12 is 45c, atany drug, dry goods 
or department store. Also supplied in 
vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. Kotex Company, 180 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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To help you look slender and smart, 
Bien Jolie offers the Solo-ette, which so | 


Barge 


perfectly combines lingerie and found- 


ation and eliminates the need of any 


other undergarment. At all good stores | 
Write for illustrations of the newest Bien Jolie models 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES ¢ 
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HARPER’S 


FORTY-FIVE 


(Continued from page 146) 


in his office (Mr. Skaife practised the 
law) with an uneasy diffidence. It was 
as if he were a man elected to hold, for 
a term, some office in the land, and his 
term were passing, and his successor 
were at his heels to take his place. An 
old gentleman! 

But then he would say to himself in- 
dignantly: Forty-five. Was he mad? 
What significance in the world had a man 
till he was forty-five? 

On the other hand, a man was his 
body. Could it be denied that at forty- 
five the human body was past its per- 
fection? Mr. Skaife looked at the 
limbs of twenty. By comparison, his 
own seemed chained to the earth. .. . 

Now, one day, as Mr. Skaife was about 
to leave his office a girl came in whom 
he had frequently seen there. She was 
his bookkeeper’s daughter, and she had 
beautiful long legs, a round, small, dark 
face in which the blood moved richly, 
and the name of Jane. She had, in fact, 
been called Jane now for nearly two years. 
Before that she had been Billy. At 
birth, Fileen. 

She met her father’s employer without 
embarrassment. By some alchemy she 
knew how to approach him. 

‘‘Hullo, Mr. Skaife,” she said, looking 
at him as if she were both frank and 
shy. 

‘*Hullo, Miss Morris,” he returned, 
flattered by her manner. 

“Ts Dad in?” she asked. 

‘Shall I see?” he suggested. 

He put his head into the room of the 
seedy old man who was so strangely the 
parent of this vital creature. ‘I’m 
afraid not,” he said. 

‘“‘Oh, then I’ll go,” said Jane. 

‘‘No, don’t do that,”’ said Mr. Skaife, 
and smiled in the way which made him 
attractive to many people. ‘‘Can’t we 
have tea somewhere?”’ 

“T’d love to,” agreed Jane with cool 
and confident readiness. 


HEY had tea. And Mr. Skaife, 

tremendously cheered, duly told his 
wife about it. He made, indeed, for he 
was a man of conscience, a point of 
telling his wife about it. 

“You ought to take an interest in a 
girl like that,” he instructed Mrs. Skaife 
benevolently. ‘“‘You know old Morris. 
What chance has a bright girl in such a 
home?” 

“Toesn’t she do anything?” asked 
Mrs. Skaife. 

“She works in an office.” 

“Then she probably has some outlet— 
especially if she’s pretty. Is she pretty?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Skaife with an inno- 
cence so pleasing to his wife that she 
promised to see what she could do about 
it. 

Accordingly, she invited Jane to 
dinner with a young niece and nephew 
from college. Jane was shining and 
alert beside the niece, who wanted to 
talk exclusively about history [and 
hockey, and she was also infinitely better 
dressed. And if Jane listened to Mrs. 
Skaife’s conversation with a visible 
deference, it was hardly through con- 
sciousness that she was in the home of 
her father’s employer—though that did 
enter her mind now and then—it was 
rather in the guise of youth admiring— 
not age, no, but a gracious maturity. 

Mrs. Skaife, in return, exerted herself 
to be genial and charming and wise 
and amusing. And yet, the next time 
Jane met Mr. Skaife, she said: “Your 
wife doesn’t like me, Mr. Skaife.” 

It was an intimate remark, and, although 
he could not have exactly explained why, 
Mr. Skaife felt she shouldn’t have made 
it. At the same time, he wanted to 
hear Jane’s reason for thinking so, and 
when he came home that evening he told 
his wife about it. 

“She believes you don’t like her.” 

“Did she say that to you?” 

“Ves.” 

“When?” 

“To-day.” 

““Where did you see her?” 

“T took her to tea.” 

“Again?” 

‘“‘No, the same time,” said Mr. Skaife, 
uneasily facetious. 


‘ Mrs. Skaife looked at him Without 
urther remark. 

Mr. Skaife forced himseif to a show o: 
aggrieved righteousness. we 

“Tf you can’t make young people fe¢! 
at ease when they come to the house 
you drive me to look for their comp; ‘ 
elsewhere.” ‘pany 

Mrs. Skaife’s cheeks grew hot. For. 
moment she did not answer. Then i 
said in a calm voice: 7 

“By all means. If that sort of com. 
pany interests you, do, please, enjoy it 
when I’m not there.”’ ‘ 

“Isn’t the girl a lady?” demande 
Mr. Skaife. . . Connie 

“She may be.” 

“Then what have you against her?” 

**Nothing.” 

“Then why—— 

“Listen, Russell,” Mrs. Skaife inter. 
rupted him. “I’m twice her age. We 
belong to different periods in history 
We haven’t the same outlook. Be reason. 
able. Why shouldn’t we bore one 
another?” 

“‘Are you sure that your attitude has 
nothing to do with the fact that her 
father works for me?” asked Mr. Skaife 
in a coldly virtuous tone that his wife 
found extraordinarily irritating. “How 
is it I’m not bored with her?” 

“You're a man. And then, of course, 
it’s symptomatic. There’s a Stage 
where one beams down fatuously on 
youth simply because it is youth. You've 
got to it rather early, I’m afraid.” 

She looked at her husband, and 
thought, not without affection, that he 
was a strong and most personable man. 

And she added brightly: “It’s old 
age coming on. 


” 


HE next time Mr. Skaife met Jane 

he did not tell his wife. Then he 
took her for a drive. Then he gave her 
a birthday present. He felt, he told him- 
self, as if she were his young sister. 
He wished she really were his young 
sister. A young sister like that would 
keep one from getting middle-aged. 

Jane, for her part, had her wits about 
her. Mr. Skaife’s attentions pleased her 
tremendously—after all, he was to hera 
man of social consequence—and she 
boasted about them. ‘“‘He’s quite old,” 
she always added, not so much because 
she really thought he was very old, as 
because she half-understood it piquantly 
emphasized the way a person of twenty 
regarded a person of forty-five—it made 
her youth more charmingly young. 

Once he took her to a football match, 
and casually mentioned it to his wife. 
Mrs. Skaife made no objection. She 
even, sometimes, in the presence of 
friends, teased him about his sudden 
interest in children. 


HE little affair went on for months 

with a candid, innocent modernity. 
Mr. Skaife, feeling as amiable as ever 
toward his wife, thought about Jane 
nearly all the time. And even when 
Jane told him—as she told others—that 
he was quite old, the remark, in his 
presence, bore a different, merely 4 
teasing, flavor. For there were other 
times, again, when she regarded him 
laughingly and said, as if he were 4 
refreshing, simple lad: ‘‘How yous 
you are!” 

And when she did, he felt young. He 
felt as if his body were light and his fact 
smooth and his hair abundant. He 
actually saw himself as a refreshing 
simple lad. At these moments he bore 
like any deluded woman, a fatuous' 
coy look. 

Then, finally, she invited him to 4 
party where he was the only person ov! 
forty—no, over thirty—indeed, ov 
twenty-five. She invited him to show 
him off. He left it, frightened. He hat 
been lost among those—children, ™ 
called them. Never, never, had he ict 
so old as in the midst of these yours 
people. She asked him, afterward, if fe 
had enjoyed himself. ‘No,” he si 
shortly. “‘No, not at all.” And, wi 
the unbalancing sensation that youth— 
youth—was slipping away from_benealt 
his feet, he put his hands on her shoulders 

(Concluded on page 150) 
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“4 Garment is no 4p finer than its Fabric” 


Coat by Kurzman 


itten’s Ear 
Kashmer 


An advance fall-winter 
showing at one of Fifth Avenue’s exclusive 
shops revealed this handsome coat . . . We 
registered delight at the extraordinary “feel” 
of the fabric ... soft... satiny... “like the 
ear of a kitten,” we said...“Exactly, madam,” 
smiled the salesperson, “you are stroking 


Kitten’s Ear Kashmere.” 


Produced by 


Haas Brothers 


Fabries Corporation 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


This fabric by the yard at retail shops, as well as in made-up garments 





MY LITTLE 


AGAINST 


HARPER'S Bagy, 


GRIEVANCE 
M.D.’S 


(Concluded from page 144) 


tubes (an affection which he must tell me 
was of a serious nature) came from any- 
thing but indulgence in tobacco. But he 
must keep me under observation. 

“We,” he said, ‘‘ must be on the watch.” 

I liked his use of the word ‘‘we”’; I now 
had an ally in my struggle against the 
tubercular bacillus. I felt better that 
afternoon, and when I kept my appoint- 
ment with him next day I was almost 
convalescent. But he told me to return. 
He told me to come and see him every 
morning at 9:30. Two days later I 
wrote and asked him for his bill. I do 
not contend that he was a cheap doctor; 
all I contend is that here, in Rome, I had 
at last found a doctor who possessed 
vision. A doctor who understood. 

For I reproach the medical profession 
with lack of psychological insight. They 
regard illness largely as a physical phe- 
nomenon, and they disregard, they even 
scoff at, those torturing doubts which 
assail people who, purely physically 
speaking, are very well indeed. If I am 
convinced that I have got arteriosclerosis, 
it isuseless to speak to me about ‘“‘imagi- 
nation’; it is useless even to take my blood 
pressure: what is required is that I should 
be comforted and convinced. I must 
above all be taken seriously and tenderly. 
I must be shown not merely that I have 
not got arteriosclerosis, but why it was 
that I thought I had got it. This de- 
mands great skill and imagination. It is 
no good being just cheery, or talking of 
over-work, or of a highly-strung tempera- 
ment, or of over-smoking. Such remarks 
merely irritate: they do not allay. 

The perfect doctor should begin always 
by taking a very serious view of his 
patient’s case: it is a good rule, early in 
the interview, to say ‘How right you 
were to come”: this restores to the pa- 


tient that self-respect, \ 
of doubt and agony, may well haye | 
come a little frayed. en the der 
should be very efficient and Up to | 
and self-assured; he should moye rapid 
about the room, lighting pt 

shaped lamps in obscure corners, fiddi 
with a microscope now and then, ae : 
ing to his supine patient now and 4 

to tap again upon his chest, taking no;,. 
opening drawers, shutting drawers, 


A, 1N his hoy 


ing from time to time ‘Vow, T begin ; 
see clearly. Now we're getting at i 


and through all this business the cloys, 


which, at the opening of the inter 
had settled upon his brow, myst | 
gradually, as stage by stage, patieny 
efficiently, scientifically he reaches : 
complete diagnosis. Only when 4 
diagnosis has been triumphantly 
tained should the doctor permit him: 
any overt signs of elation. It js a } 
thing to beam at the beginning: the do, 
tor, from the point of view of the patie 
is confronted by a dying man: it is ing 
cate on his part to appear radiant at } 
outset. But once he has given his verde; 
then let him be as blithe as he will, 

In conclusion, lest it be thought tha 
I have been hard on doctors, let me ny 
abuse the average patient, those man 
black-legs who by a false assumption ¢ 
courage or indifference let their fello 
down. There are many people, I fi 
who are half ashamed of hypochondr 
who regard it as unmanly or unwoman 
to feel diseases which they do not posses: 
It is this absurd notion which has pr 
duced insensibility among the doctor 
which makes even me hesitate, when | 
go to see a doctor, to express all that | 
feel and fear. This false courage ont 
part of the average patient is a disservi 
to humanity. Let it cease. 


FORTY-FIVE 


(Concluded from page 145) 


and held her facing him so in a hard 
clutch, and looked into her eyes as if his 
own were a magnet to draw the steely 
youth from them. He said things, and 
did not know he was saying them. 

She stood still for a moment, and then, 
suddenly, all her competent assurance, 
all her gay modernity, dropped from her. 
‘*Let me go,” she cried. ‘Let me go. I 
hate you. Let me go.” 

He released her, and she began to weep. 
His strong strained hands, grasping noth- 
ing now, trembled at his sides. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,’ he mumbled. 

She looked at him, and forgot that her 
father was his bookkeeper. Rawly 
exposed in her face was the pathetic 
childishness she did not know she still 
possessed. 

“Old fool. Old fool,’ she sobbed. 


AT HOME, in her husband’s study, 
*”“ Mrs. Skaife was reading a_ news- 
paper. She heard him coming heavily 
toward the door, and did not move. 
‘Hullo, Russell,”’ she said casually as he 
entered, but then remained gazing at 
him. 

“T want to tell you something, Pauline.”’ 

“Won't you sit down?” she invited. 

He did so. ‘‘Well,” he remarked, 
“I’m an old fool. Jane Morris called me 
that to-day.” 

Mrs. Skaife began carefully to fold up 
the large newspaper. Her eyes were 
removed from his face. 

‘I deserved it,” he proceeded. “I 
behaved like one.” 


“What did you do?” asked Mrs. Skaii 

He told her. She listened quiet 
There was a pause. 

“Well?” he said presently. 

She put down the paper. “Poor: 
Russell,”’ she said. And again: ‘Thanks 
for telling me. It was courageous of you 
Yet she knew he had come to her, not 
strength, but in weakness. He had con 
to her—to whom else should he go?—i 
comfort, for reassurance, for rehabilit 
tion. 

He bent his head, and she saw t 
thinness of his hair. She recalled its ¢l 
luxuriance of fifteen years ago. _ 
thought how life had taken the best tr 
him, and wished the sacrifice of hers 
could avail to give him back the lithene: 
of his body and the freshness of his heat 
She forgot the deepening lines in hero 
face, and remembered only that the m: 
she had taken in his young vigor had t! 
day been shamed by the years. On 
behalf more than her own—what 
did it matter about herself?—she 
sented the betrayal of Time. To st 
away youth, and substitute its tempt 
its devastating, illusions! ; 

She stroked his hair—too caretu 
brushed. Everything was. still arou! 


S 


them. 
Presently he lifted his head and sta 
at her face till she colored. He sta 


. hy 
closely, and consolation came to! 


He was grateful for the lines about 
mouth, and the age-old look in her eve 
In that look he could rest. Here 
peace. Good-by to youth Thank G 


RELIGION 


BELIEVE in miracles 


For I have seen it snow, 


And IT believe in God 


For I have watched a small seed grow 


From out the ground where nothing was 


Into a Golden Glow! 


—Kathleen Millay. 
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DEAUT fled! 


a needless—skins made tragically dull and lifeless by clogged and stifled pores! For now an amazing 


New Cream—developed by Pinaud after fifteen years of scientific research—frees the 


pores completely, cleanses and tones in the very same instant and trium- 


phanily transforms the skin to clear, sparkling beauty! 


F you long to be dangerously lovely— 

whether your type demands the adorable 
naivete of the wild rose or the tantalizing 
sophistication of the orchid—you first must 
win a flawless, flower-fresh cheek! 

And now so easily, so quickly this price- 
less loveliness may be yours—if you tend 
your skin the astonishingly simple but effec- 
tive way modernscience hasat last developed, 
with Pinaud’s amazing New Cream that 
WASHES away! 

For—as so often is forgotten—your skin 
is really a part of your body’s breathing ap- 
paratus. Each little pore is busily breathing 
all the time. But all the time, too, our dirt- 
laden modern air is depositing bits of grime 
on your face, grains of powder and rouge 
are sinking deep down— faster than the pores 
can throw them off. So they become choked, 
stifled! Blackheads and blemishes appear. 
The whole skin grows dull, lifeless, pre- 
maturely old! 

To win back that first clear radiance, to 
keep it safe, your pores must be completely 
freed each day from all stifling accumulations. 

Yet as dermatologists have long been point- 
ing out, the usual cleansing cream actu- 


This snow-white, silken cream comes in the 
most exquisite jar of sea-green crystal—a 


charming ornament for your dressing table. 





SEND : FOR LARGE TRIAL TUBE TO PINAUD, 
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ally makes matters worse, by leaving 
waxy, fatty particles of itself behind in 
the pores, to choke and clog them anew. 

But now—after fifteen years of re- 
search the famous French House of 
Pinaud presents the answer to the prob- 
lem. An amazing New Cream that in the 
very first second of its caress “floats” 
all the day’s dust and powder to the 
surface, like a magic magnet. Then at 
the touch of clear, cool water WASHES 
away. Sweeping with it all the dirt it has 
collected. Leaving your pores truly 


Y WOOTH Pinaud’s Cream on swiftly 
with the fingertips. You need not 
rub it in with the usual strenuous, 
stretching motion. Next with a pad of 
cotton or washcloth drenched in cool 
water, WASH cream and dirt away! 


[OW powder! You need no astrin- 
gent, no ‘base.’ And see how petal- 
smooth, how radiant your skin is! 


more than 


one 


cleansed, able at last to breathe with perfect 
freedom! 


Now you need no astringent! Perfectly 
cleansed, the pores close naturally. And at 
the very same time Pinaud’s Cream tones 
tired nerves and sends the blood coursing 
healthfully through the tiny blood vessels 
just under the skin, refreshing, nourishing, 
bringing that vital inner glow as lovely as 
the flame at the heart of a jewel! 


ND the delicate oils of Pinaud’s Cream 
A supple the surface skin and underlying 
muscles to youthful elasticity, warding off 
the stiffness and dryness that bring premature 
wrinkles and relaxed contours. Now, too. 
you need no powder base, for powder clings 
marvelously to the new silken softness of 
your face! 

Cleansed,toned, suppled,ready for powder 
—all in thirty swift seconds, in one easy, 
pleasant half-a-minute! Just smooth Pinaud’s 
Cream on—then Wash it away—and you 
are one step nearer that challenging loveli- 
ness you desire. Pinaud, Paris and New York. 
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MIGRATOR 
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MIGRATOR FOR MEN 
carries an extra suit 
without a wrinkle. 
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| A YOUNG LADY WITH A_ TEMPRp 


(Continued from page 93) 





a soft huskiness and a drawling elision of 
words: 

**Aw! I just can’t learn that step.” 

The music stopped and Duke rapped 
again, this time more vigorously. A 
portly negro woman, witha face immobile 
as a mask, came to the door. She eyed 
young Hartsfield forbiddingly. 

“Ts Captain Aird in?” Duke inquired. 


‘Naw, suh.”’ 

**Do you—expect him back shortly?” 
““Naw, suh.” 

‘*Has he gone to town?” 

“Vas, suh.” 


“Well, will it be all right for me to wait 
for him?” 

“Naw, suh. “Twon’t be no_ use. 
Cap'n done give orders for no mo’ guesses 
to be took in.” 

‘*But I am not here as a guest,” Duke 
insisted. ‘*I am here to see Captain .\ird 
on business.” 

‘Don’t make no never-mind, suh. 
Cap'n give stric’ orders nobody was to be 
submitted.” 


HIé screen door still remained latched, 

but the negress moved to close the 
heavy oaken door as an additional barrier 
when some one spoke behind her. 

‘But it’s different, Lula Belle, when 
anybody comes to see granddaddy on 
business.” 

It was a girl in a 
Duke registered that fact at the same 
instant he recognized the soft, slightly 
husky voice he had heard a moment 
before. 

“I'm Miss Aird,” said the girl, passing 
the bewildered servant and opening the 
screen door. *‘‘Won't you come in?” 

In the improved light, Duke gathered 
new facts with photographic speed. She 
was an out-of-doors girl, healthily tanned, 
and ruddy spots glowed in her cheeks. 
Her hair was a sunburned gold—red-gold 
—and her eyes were deep blue, like the 
Gulf at twilight. She extended her hand 
and gripped his heartily. 

“T am Mr. Hartsfield,” said Duke, 
articulating none too clearly. “I 
shouldn't have come without an appoint- 


““middy blouse.” 


ment, but it is rather pressing business, 
and I wanted to see Captain Aird at 


once.” 

Betty Aird looked at him for a moment, 
frankly thoughtful. Then she directed 
Lula Belle to take his bag. 


“Show Mr. Archibald to the front 


guest-room,” she said. ‘‘The Jefferson 
Davis Room.” 
“Oh, no, don’t trouble—please!” 


protested Duke. “T’ll wait right here on 
the porch until Captain Aird returns.” 

‘**But you really mus’ be comf’table,” 
replied Betty soothingly. ‘Grandfather 
may not get back till late his evening.” 
Then she paused a moment and added as 
an unanswerable afterthought: ‘‘ People 
who come to see grandfather on business 
always spen’ the night. And _ besides, 
there’s no train out till to-morrow morn- 
ing. I’m sure he would love you to 
have the Jefferson Davis Room.” 

Duke shuddered interiorly. If he had 
his history straight, his grandfather was 
one of the Federal officers who had helped 


to capture Jefferson Davis over in 
Georgia. 

But the girl’s eyes entreated him. 
‘Please stay,” she said, as though it 


would trouble her very greatly if he 
didn’t. 
UKE smiled at her gratefully and 
followed the lumbering Lula Belle 


up the staircase. 

“Come down 
Betty called after him. 
a dance—that is, we’re 
one.” 

Lula Belle was shaking her head omi- 
nously and muttering to herself as she 
waited for Duke at the top of the stairs. 
Duke fancied he caught one sentence: 
**Lawd knows who ol’ Cap’n goner kill 
about dis!” 

Duke found himself warmly interested. 
He pressed a half-dollar into her palm as 
she ushered him into the Jefferson Davis 
Room, which bore uncomfortable evi- 
dences of having housed the President of 
the Confederacy, among them a great 
oil painting of General Davis, with furled 


soon, Mr. Archibald,” 
“We're havin’ 
tryin’ to have 
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Confederate flags drapx 
crossed swords hung ben« 

‘Does Captain .\ird 
frequently?” queried Duke off-handes 

“Ain’t no tellin’, suh.” Lula Be 
glowered at him morosely. “Op ¢ 
sho don’t like young gemmans! Ain't 
young gemman ever rest hisself jp 
room. An’ ol’ Cap'n sho ain't never 
lowed nobody to play a phonygram 
dance in dis house. Miss Betty sh 
actin’ wild an’ restless!” ar 
‘Then the phonograph doesn’t be} 


above it ; 
ith it. 
kill people yer 


Cap 


here? 

“Hit sho don’t. One o’ dem pa 
guesses fotch hit along an’ make hit |, 
like a suitcase.” 5 

“All right, Lula Belle. But you'll t 

Captain Aird that I’m not to blame, wo 
vou? 

“Tl tell him, suh, but dat ain’t gor 
make him no gladder,’ mumbled | 
Belle as she left. Ol Cap'n sho gor 
be angrified!” . 

Duke 9 himself examining 
trait of Father Ryan, the poet of t 
Confederacy—and_ worrying about | 
new name of “Archibald.” He had ; 
intended to sail under an alias, | 
Betty’s convenient misunderstanding 
his name at least gave him time to thin! 
The chances were ten to one, he reason 
none too happily, that both Cap'n Air 
and Betty had heard the garbled versi 
of his fatal remark at the yacht cl 
And he could picture Cap'n Aird 
a sutlicient rage over the other thing 
that had been done, in wilful disobedie 
of his house rules. 

Duke went down-stairs determined 
let people mispronounce his nam 
fluently as they chose. There was bu: 
ness at stake. And then, too, there 
Betty. Cute little soft-spoken ras 
darned if she wasn’t. 


a pK 


HE impromptu dance in the livin: 

room was not proceeding too famous 
Betty introduced him to the guests—f 
of them, all fat and all forty or mor 
A rotund and perspiring gentleman pr 
sented to Duke as Mr. Bennington h 
just given up his terpsichorean endeavw: 
as a bad job. He had waltzed on Betty: 
feet and Betty had one-stepped on his 
while both were ostensibly doing a fo 
trot. 

The over-cordial matron who was Mr 
fennington’s wife was too interested 
names to suit Duke. 


“Delighted to meet you, Mr. Att 


ibald,” she gushed. ‘Now isn't thi 
a coincidence! One of the Archibalds 
Memphis, no doubt?” 
‘*No—Pennsylvania,” said —_ Duh 
shortly. ; 
“Oh, I see!” said Mrs. Benningtor 


and what she saw was confirmed by 
covert exchange of glances between ! 
paying guests. As well might they ha 
said, “Oho! Just wait until Cap'n Ai 
comes back and finds out about this— 
only a young man and a good-lookin: 
man, but a Yankee!” 

Betty revived the phonograph. 

“T’ve just got to learn how to dance 
she told Duke earnestly. “But don 
you ever dare tell grandfather about this 
He hasn’t strictly forbidden it, you s 
but that’s because he didn’t know ther 
was a portable phonograph in the hou 
Do you know the new steps, Mr. -\' 
ibald?” 

Duke knew the new steps, ane 
danced them like the yacht club’s lit hes 

Also, there was nothing sad and dept 
ing about having Betty .\ird in his a™ 
She was athletic, agile of step, and 
an apt enough pupil not to learn e 
thing in too big a hurry. 

“Oh, isn’t it fun!’ she cried, a 
ran to select a new record. “Do} 
think I'll ever be a good dancer, 
Arc hibald?”’ 

“You're a good dancer alrea 


ly, : 














Duke. ‘All you need is practise. 
Betty yielded to practise “? 
tiously. The weightier guests © 


a little longer, but they soon tie 
exertion and sought the shade of th 
and veranda. 
Then Betty came to 
astart. ‘‘What am I doing? 
(Continued on p 154 
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Now, to take their piace among tne 
loveliest of things modern, have come 
the new rayon fabrics eee glorious 
in color, exquisite in design. 

This newest of textiles combined 
with the old in numberless novel 
weaves—rayon and wool, rayon and 
cotton, rayon and silk_—in breath- 
taking variety. Fabrics of feathery 
lightness —chiffons, voiles, georgettes 
o , Fabrics of clinging smoothness 
—satin weaves, moires, velvets RG % 


Fabrics striped or checked, printed or 


heocaded - +. @ Through the whole 





gamut of fabric possibilities rayon 
threads its lustrous way. And always 
it adds a vivid beauty, a smooth plia- 
bility, unmistakably its own. 

For rayon is a textile entirely 
distinct in its qualities, unique in its 
advantages. It has opened up to 
fabric designers both here and abroad 
a wide new field for invention. And 
now with Rayon they are achieving 
fabrics of infinite loveliness — new 
in the lively interest of their designs 
— new in their soft strength — new 


in their rich, clear colorings. 
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Modern as the moment... these fabrics that color the mode 


Presented to the smart world in 


the salons of the Parisian hauts 
couturiers, rayon fabrics play an 
important part in the fashionable 
wardrobe, are universally admired 
for their light, easy-draping 
and novel beauty. In costumes of 


grace 


every type they color the Mode 
with a new vivacity, a new charm. 
Rayon [nstitute, 250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


* The exquisite velvets you know as “trans- 
parent velvets’” — the most widely approved 
fabric Ss of the season—owe their supple beauty 


and < linging grac eto rayon. 
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Discover 
Tuis WAY te 


remove cold eream 


and you'll never use any other 


sieedbtos 











Fr you still 
use harsh ‘ 
towels orold ! \Jd 
germ-laden 
cloths to , 
removecold 

cream, you will be delighted with 
this new, sanitary method of skin 
cleansing. Frequent laundering 
ruins towels and so does the grease 
from face creams. Pieces of old 
linen or cloth get so full of dirt 
and germs that they rub impuri- 
ties back into the skin. The sur- 
face of a towel isn’t made to ab- 
sorb cream. But the surface of 
Kleenex is made especially absor- 
bent for that very purpose. 


Kleenex is a marvelously soft, 
white tissue. It comes in gener- 
ous, handkerchief-size sheets. You 
use it once, then throw it away 
just like paper. The oldest linen 


Kleenex 








cloth is no softer; the freshest 
laundered towel is not as sanitary. 


Kleenex is dainty, fresh, gentle 
to the skin, and it is so inexpen- 
sive that it makes laundry bills 
an extravagance. 

Famous stars of the stage and 
screen were first to discover 
Kleenex. They are enthusiastic 
about it. Kleenex is found in 
almost every dressing room today. 
When you try it, you'll see why. 

Send the attached coupon now 
for a generous free sample pack- 
age. Compare it with the method 
you now use. 


H-9 
Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan 


Building, Chicago, Ill. Please send 


a sample of Kleenex to 
Name 
Aadress 


... State 











A YOUNG LADY 


(Continued from page 152) 


“Tm  dancing—with you—almost a 
stranger—unchaperoned!” 

‘“Well, we won’t dance any more,” 
proposed Duke mildly. 

‘Isn't it odd, though?” 
Betty. ‘“‘I want to.” 

‘But it’s really wrong—if your grand- 
father doesn’t like you to—isn’t it?” said 
Duke. Somehow he felt a protectorship. 
He would rather lose an arm than take 
advantage of this girl. It wasn’t right 
to let her think his name was Archibald. 

“Oh, granddaddy isn’t fair!’ cried 
Betty. ‘‘He doesn’t realize a girl wants 
fun and gaiety—and young people around 
her. Course, he thinks he’s doing it for 
my good. But I can’t be a hermit all 
my life, can I?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Duke gravely, 
admiring her eyes. 


continued 


N THE afternoon Betty proposed a ride 
down the Shell Road—another bold 
infringement of the Cap’n’s code—with- 
out a chaperon and without even a groom. 
‘**Georgie-Porgie’ll chaperon us, won't 
you, Georgie?”’ She patted her horse 


tenderly on the cheek.  ‘‘Georgie- 
Porgie, this is Mr. Archibald. Mr. 
Archibald—Georgie-Porgie. I call him 
Georgie-Porgie for short.” 

**And what’s his full name?” queried 


Duke. 

‘*His full name’s Georgie-Porgie Abra- 
ham Lincoln Jefferson Davis Aird. But 
don’t you ever tell granddaddy that. 
He'd be awfully mad if he knew Georgie- 
Porgie’s middle name!” 

She sprang to her saddle without as- 
sistance from Duke, whispered in Georgie- 
Porgie’s ear, and in another moment was 
galloping down the Shell Road, waving 
at Duke a hoydenish challenge to over- 
take her. 

Duke’s mount was as fleet of foot as 
Georgie-Porgie, apparently, for he really 
did catch up with her, after some miles of 
steady effort. Perhaps this was because 
Betty whispered something else in Georgie- 
Porgie’s ear as she rounded the turn which 
laid the wide expanse of the Sound in 
sight. 

“Oh, isn’t everything beautiful to- 
day!” she cried as they slackened pace 
to gaze out over the sparkling Sound. 

“Everything is beautiful, indeed,” 
murmured Duke. 

** And isn’t it wonderful to have some- 
body to—play with!” 

“Poor little kid!” said Duke im- 
pulsively. ‘‘ You really haven't had any 
companions, have you?” 

** Nobody—as nice—as you!” 

“It’s a shame. Wouldn’t your grand- 
father let you come to the yacht club 
some time? You're a little creature made 
for music and happiness.” 

Betty glanced at him quickly and 
averted her eyes. “I’m not. I’m 
awkward—and I don’t know how to talk 
—and everybody would laugh at me for 
stepping on your feet!” 

“Laugh at you!” exclaimed Duke, 
earnestly indignant. ‘“‘Why, every man 
in the club would be crazy about you. 
I'd have to fight them off, really I would.” 

He placed his hand over hers. And 
then, as though he understood everything 
thoroughly, Georgie-Porgie wheeled about 
suddenly and started back toward Villa 
\ird at a brisk canter. Perhaps the 
unseen pressure of a small knee 

“We've got to hurry!” she said a little 
breathlessly, as Duke reached her side 
again. And Duke noticed that her eyes 
were extraordinarily bright, like the blue 
Gulf trembling in the sunlight. 

Betty was right. Duke suddenly 
remembered that he had come to Villa 
\ird on business. Perhaps the Cap'n 
was back. And what was he going to say? 


sO 


[DURE took his sundown dip in com- 
pany with the portly paying guests 
rather than Betty, for it was more than 
Betty dared to go in swimming with him. 
It was just as well, too, that the visitors 
had come safely out of their bath when 
Cap’n Aird returned, for the old man was 
in an alarming rage. He might have 
stood on the beach and picked them off 
at fifty yards as they emerged from the 
Sound. Manifestly he was in the mood 
lor it. 
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Duke, in his room pr 
confidently for the ever 
him swearing at Cyrus 

“You confounded blac! 
you cleaned my pistols? 

““Naw, suh, naw, Cyrus 
chattering. ‘‘Ain’t had time yit. C 
suh.” , 

“Well, make haste, you black seg, 
drel, or I'll use °em on you!” ‘i 

The Cap’n’s shouts were ayy 
throughout the house, for every room ws 
equipped with shuttered doors, for sp, 
mer purposes. There followed a colon 
with Mr. Bennington, who was jn 
fensively playing his portable phor , 
graph in the living-room. - 

“Silence that trash-kit!” roared th 
Cap'n, and the phonograph wailed ; 
a sudden and raucous stop. “How day 
you detile my house with that infer 
squealin’ machine!”’ ‘ 

Mr. Bennington’s apologetic reply was 
too mumbly and too jumbly to carry fy 

And then the Cap'n cornered | 
Belle. 

“Why haven’t you followed my or. 
ders?” he thundered. ‘Have these peop 
been dancing in my house?” ; 

“Yas, suh, yas, suh. Dat is, dey ain’ 
been dancin’ much. Jus’ sorter, Cap'n 
An’ de young gemman up-stairs—" 

“What young gentleman up-stairs? 

“Yas, suh—Mr. Archifer——” 

“Have you dared to admit any mon 
guests to this house during my absence? 

“Naw, suh, Cap'n. 
way, Cap’n. I tole de young gemma 
whut you say about no mo’ payir 
guesses, and he say he come to see you ¢ 
business, an’ Miss Betty ama: 

“Where is Miss Betty?” The Cap) 
was a raging behemoth by this tin 
“Tell her I wish to see her—instantly!” 


XUTING none ty, 
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You see, it was dis 


UKE HARTSFIELD grimly & 

termined to interfere if Betty Air 
was going to be abused on his account 
He hastened his sartorial details, but 
before he was ready to go down he hear 
the opening crash of a stormy intervies 
in the living-room. 

“Who is this impertinent young persor 
you have seen fit to admit into my house? 

“Why, granddaddy!” exclaimed Betty 
“‘He is your guest. He came to see youon 
important business.” 

“Why did you not tell him to come 
back another day, when I would be her 
to see him?” 

“*Because I—TI didn’t think you woul 
want to be inhospitable, granddaddy.” 

“Stop!” The old man’s tone changed 
from the pitch of anger to that of trem- 
bling indignation. ‘It is not like a grand- 
daughter of mine to reflect on the hos 
pitality of an Aird!” 

“T meant no 
dear,”’ said Betty. 

“Very well. He is our guest, and that 
is enough on that subject. What is the 
nature of his business?” 

“Now isn’t that odd?” Betty puck- 
ered up her brow. ‘He told me a lot o 
things, but he didn’t tell me that.” 

“Why should he tell you that?” 
Cap’n Aird, who had been striding to and 
fro excitedly, stopped short. “Have you 
been conversing with him?” 

“Why, yes, granddaddy, T couldn't b 
rude to him, could I?” 

“Betty, this man is a stranger.” The 
old man’s eyes blazed menacingly. “He 
has not been properly introduced to you 
You cannot afford to be so_ indiscreet 
Do you know that the name of Aird- 
your name—is being dragged in the dirt 
this minute by impudent scoundrels who 
have made you the subject of a barroom 
jest?” 

“Why, granddaddy!” 


offense, granddaddy 


“The town is seething with it! A man 
cannot ride decently through the strees 
without being snickered at! Capi 


Aird’s crimson face grew distorted as his 
rage increased. ‘When I meet the black: 
guard I shall shoot him dead i his 
tracks!” 

“Why, granddaddy, dear! 
happened?” ; 

“This cur—this impudent Yankee * 
venturer—this Hartsfield, as he @* 
himself—stands publicly, in the midst 0! 

(Continued on page 15°) 
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for face and after bath 


In the fashionable odevrs of Rosine, come 
these new powders direct from Paris. . . 
Poudre Rosine—a face powder remarkable for 
its lasting qualities, its fine, even texture 
and medium weight—and Tale Rosine, a 
superlative talcum for the fo//ette, in charming 
glass container. 


Mademoiselle will love them! At all 
better shops. 
aN) 
POUDRE ROSINE 
In the 10 preferred shades) 

In odeurs: Nuit de Chine (Night in China), Hahna, la fleur 
secrete (the strange and secret flower), Maharadjah and 
Qui-es-tu? (Who are you? 

TALC ROSINE 
In odeurs: Nuit de Chine (Night in China), Hahna, la fleur 
secrete (the strange and secret flower), Qui-es-tu? (Who 
are you?) 


PARIS, FRANCE 
Creations of PAUL POIRET 


LES PARFUMS DE ROSINE, 
TWENTY WEST 37TH STREET, NEW 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A YOUNG LADY WITH A _ TEMPER 


(Continued from page 154) 


a crowd of beer-drinking men, and offers 
to bet—to bet——”’ 

The old man choked and sputtered in 
articulately. Betty came near and laid 
a hand upon his arm. 

“Offers to bet—what—granddaddy 
dear? Please don’t get so excited, 
honey!” 

“Offers to bet—the scurvy wretch— 
that he can marry my granddaughter 
within six months! Curse his soul, he 
sha’n’t live six weeks to leer about it!” 

‘Why, grandfather!”” Betty too was 
angered now. ‘‘You don’t mean that 
any man would have the assurance to 
pass such a remark about a person he 
never met!” 

‘Such scoundrels do exist.” The old 
warrior took her protectingly in his arms. 
‘There, there now, little girl. I shouldn't 
have told you this. But the blackguard 
shall learn what it means to trifle with the 
name of Aird!” 

‘But granddaddy, isn’t it beneath us 
to notice him?” 

“T shall notice him—like the rattle- 
snake he is. Go to your room, Betty. 
I want a word with this young man up 
stairs.” He jerked abruptly at the bell- 
rope which he still maintained in lieu of 
electric bells. 


“But granddaddy dear, you don't 
want to talk to Mr. Archibald while 


He’s an awf'ly nice 


” 


you're mad like this. 
young man, granddaddy, and 

‘“*T beg your pardon!” 

It had not been necessary for a servant 
to summon Duke Hartsfield, for he had 
descended the stairs quietly during the 
latter portion of Cap’n Aird’s tirade. He 
appeared at the door of the living-room. 





HI Cap’n bowed stiffly and his voice 

took on a tone of formal courtesy. 
“Come in, suh. No intrusion at all, suh. 
I was just preparing to invite you down. 
This, I take it, is Mr. Archibald?” 

Duke smiled queerly. ‘I am sorry to 
say, Captain Aird, that I overheard most 
of your conversation just now, through 
no fault of my own.” 

“T offer an apology, suh, if I have 
offended you. I was upset, suh.”’ 

‘It was most embarrassing,” continued 
Duke, ‘‘and what I am going to say to 
you now is even more painful. Perhaps 
it would be best if we asked Miss Aird to 
excuse us.” 

“*T don’t see why I shouldn’t hear it,” 
said Betty spiritedly. 

“You may continue, suh,” said the 
Cap'n. 

“The fact is that T have been made the 
victim of a very unjust misunderstanding, 
Captain Aird. And by failing to have the 
discretion to state my position frankly at 
the start, [am afraid I have made matters 
worse.” 

“Why, what is it, Mr. Archibald?” 
queried Betty, somewhat alarmed. 

“The worst fact is that my name isn’t 
Archibald,” said Duke boldly, but not 
a little nervously. ‘‘ My name is Harts- 
field—Duke Hartsfield.” 

“ Hartsfield’ Cap'n Aird fairly bel- 
lowed the name. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
that you are the scoundrel——” 

“Just a moment—pflease, Captain 
\ird,” interrupted Duke. “Be fair 
enough to hear what I have to say.” 

‘Betty, go to your room!” thundered 
Cap’n Aird. And to Lula Belle, who 
stood quaking in the doorway in answer 
to his summons, he added, ‘“‘Send Cyrus 
to me.” 


“T am not going to my room!” as- 
serted Betty, stamping her foot de- 
fiantly. ‘‘lam going to stay and tell this 


trickster—this low impostor—this impu- 
dent braggart os 


“Betty,” roared Cap’n Aird again, 
“go to your room, instantly! Do you 
dare to disobey me?” 

Yes, I dare to disobey you! I hate 
and despise you—both of you!” And 


Betty crumpled up on a davenport and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“T am awfully, frightfully 
entreated Duke Hartsfield. 
lieve me, Miss Betty “i 

‘**Keep your tongue to yourself, suh! 
shouted the Cap’n. ‘Don’t you dare 
befoul my granddaughter’s name with 
your breath, suh!” 


sorry,” 
“Please be- 





rrr) 


‘But I never offered 
marry her,” floundered 
ately. “I can explain 

“You can explain nothing—yoy in. 
credible bounder, suh! If you were not 
in my house I would shoot you down like 
a dog, suh! If you are enough of a gen 
tleman to remove your worthless carcass 
outside my gate, I will shoot yoy now. 
suh!” : 

‘But I don’t want to be shot, sir.” 
Duke, getting the habit. 
lieve in duels, Cap'n Aird.” 

“Whe referred to dueling, suh?” de. 
manded Cap’n Aird, still more hotly 
“Do you think I would lower myselj to 
meet on the field of honor a man who has 
not the first glimmering of a principle of 
honor, suh?” 


? bet I could 
| Juke desper. 


said 
“T don’t be. 


“You have said enough, Captain 
Aird.” Duke’s face was blazing nov. 


and his finger-nails dug into the palms of 
his hands. ‘‘ You are an old man, Cap- 
tain Aird, and I have no defense against 
your insults. You seem to forget, more. 
over, that there is a lady present.” 

‘Do me the kindness to leave my 
house’’—the Cap’n mouthed his words 
dumbly before he could articulate—“or 
I shall be driven to kill you, suh, on my 
own premises. Cyrus!” The black man 
stood at the door, shivering. “Show this 
person to the gate!” 

And then the Cap'n lifted his grand- 
daughter to her feet and supported her 
tremblingly out of the room. 


ETTY did not come down for dinner 

She felt that she never wanted t 
leave her room again, and the thought of 
facing the guests of Villa Aird after her 
public humiliation—for it had been vir 
tually public—caused her to weep more 
bitterly. She even refused to admit 
Lula Belle, who knocked at her door wit! 
a tray of dinner things, but Lula Belk 
insisted softly until she relented. 

Lula Belle closed the door carefull 
and fearfully and dug down into the 
pocket of her apron, producing a letter 

‘Mist’ Archifer say dis is for you, and 
he come back and ha’nt me when he die 
ef I don’t give it to you, Miss Betty.” 

Betty glanced at the extended missive 
and dashed it contemptuously to the floor. 

‘*Mist’ Archifer seem like he was 
awful sorry an’ cut up, Miss Betty,” 
continued Lula Belle, eying the spurned 
letter sorrowfully. ‘He gone to d 
Daphne /o-tel, an’ he say he sho will come 
back, some o’ dese days, ef you wont 
keep on bein’ mad wid him.” 

“That is enough, Lula Belle. 
the room.” 

‘Seem like he sorter knowed you woul 
be cryin’ after he lef’, persisted Lula 
Belle, inching toward the door. 

Get out!” squealed Betty, kicking her 
heels and pounding the bed with her 
clenched fists. ‘If you don’t get out and 
leave me alone this instant I'll call grand- 
daddy.” 

**Lawsy, 
gittin’!”’ 

Betty sat at the window after a while 
and watched the broken clouds scudding 
across the sky in alternate moonlight and 
darkness. The wind moaned a little in 
the trees and dashed a fine spray ol rain 
through the window. Somehow, she 
hoped Duke Hartsfield would be caught 
out in the rain and get drenched. He de- 
served it—the wretch. Then Betty 
pranced across the room, picked up the 
letter, opened it defiantly and read it. 

Just as she thought! All sorts of et 
planations and excuses. He didn’t bet he 
could marry anybody—he just said he 
thought any man could marry any girl i! 
he wanted to. Oh, he thought that, di¢ 
he? He was desperately sick and sor 
over the whole affair, was he? We 
he had a right to be. Betty « rumpled th 
letter indignantly in her hand and threw 
it into the fireplace. Then she went bac’ 
to the window and closed her eyes @ 
listened to the sad wailing of the wine 
and the intermittent churning of Ut 
surf down at the beach. .And_ alte 
a while she went to the fireplace again an 
retrieved her letter. She smoothed out 
the creases in it, folded it carefully and 
tucked it away not far from her heart 

(Continued on page 15% 
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A YOUNG LADY WITH A TEMPRR 


(Continued from page 156) 


\iter all, it wasn’t much of a letter, but 
it was the first letter—of that kind . . . 

Cap’n Aird made no reference to the 
Hartsfield episode next day, perhaps 
because he could not trust himself to 
speak of it. He was kind to Betty, as 
though he wanted to mitigate her unhap- 
piness. And when she told him she 
wanted to go to Santa Rosa because she 
was awlully tired of staying at home, he 
consented to take her soon. 

The guests at Villa Aird irritated her 
and she wanted to get away from them. 
They invariably stopped talking when 
she came near them, and after she had 
passed they resumed conversation in a 
lowered tone. They were talking about 
her and she knew it. 


F SHE needed to be convinced further, 

what she overheard at the bath-house 
was sufficient. The blatant Mrs. Ben- 
nington never realized how loud she 
talked, particularly if there were thin 
walls about to give the appearance of 
privacy. 

“Why, my dear, I just knew it. was 
Duke Hartsfield from the minute I saw 
him. I was sure I had seen him some- 
where before and now I know where it 
was—the yacht club. Did you ever hear 
of such charming insolence?—to come 
boldly in and pretend he was some one 
else in order to get acquainted! Do you 
suppose he really did bet a thousand dol- 
lars he could marry that poor little coun- 
try girl?” 

Betty strove to stop her ears and dress 
rapidly at the same time, but it cou!dn’t 
be done. 

“Some men will do anything—for 
money,” replied another woman. 

“But a good-looking man like Duke 
Hartsfield really could marry almost 
any girl he wanted to. And why should 
he pick out a dowdy little rustic thing 
like Betty Aird? Why, my dear, she 
never goes anywhere or meets anybody. 
She’s just growing wild, like a weed. 
Somebody ought to tell that old tyrant 
Cap’n Aird that she ought to consider 
herself lucky if a man like Duke Harts- 
field looks at her twice.” 

Betty could endure it no longer. She 
pounded on the partition with her small 
fists. ‘Stop it! Stop it!’ she com- 
manded petulantly. ‘‘There isn’t a word 
of truth in anything you are saying.”’ 

There was an abashed silence, then 
a low murmur of voices from the compart- 
ment occupied by Mrs. Bennington and 
her friend. 

“Why, my dear—” began Mrs. Ben- 
nington. 

“Don’t you ‘my dear’ me!” Betty 
flung back at her. ‘Come out and say 
these catty things to my face if you dare!” 

Mrs. Bennington confronted a small 
fury when she and her companion emerged 
a bit later. Betty stood restlessly waiting 
for them on the small balcony that en- 
circled the bath-house. 


“Why, my dear, I didn’t mean—” 
Mrs. Bennington began again. 


“No, you ‘didn’t mean’ anything,” 
mocked Betty. ‘‘And you didn’t get 
your facts straight, either. Duke Harts- 
field never offered to bet any such thing.” 

““Why, my dear, I was merely repeat- 
ing what people are saying.” 

‘‘Well, you can go back and tell them 
that J said this.’ Betty paused for 
emphasis, her eyes blazing. ‘You can 
tell them J said I could marry any man 
I wanted to—and I will! And I haven’t 
got a thousand dollars, but I'll bet you 
a thoroughbred horse named Georgie- 
Porgie—and he’s worth two thousand— 
that I can marry Duke Hartsfield within 
six months! Now put that in your 
scandal bag and carry it about!” 

Then Betty fled the scene, 
tumult roaring in her head. 


a great 


F IT was at all possible to make matters 

worse, she had done it. But she didn’t 
care—she didn’t care—she didn’t care! 
She repeated it to herself, over and over. 
She locked herself in her room and cried 
for an hour. 

Cap’n Aird came for her in person when 
she refused to answer Lula Belle’s re- 
peated summonses. She sobbed out some 
of her woes to her grandfather—she told 





HARPER'S BAzap 





—_ in part, what Mrs. 1k nnington had 
“And it’s true, grandda 
she cried. “I’m just ar 
country girl. You keep 
a prisoner. You never 
around young people. 
little stick, that’s all.’ 
“Yes, yes—I know What has upset 
you,” said Cap’n Aird grimly, « hat 
impudent Hartsfield.” ; 

“It’s not ‘that impudent Hartsfielg’ 
flared Betty. “It’s your nice, middk. 
aged scandal-mongers you have around 
here for company. Payin’ guests! You 
just want people to think you’re poor— 
and you’re rich as Crcesus—becays 
you're afraid somebody will want to 
marry me for your miserable money!” 

For answer Cap’n Aird proceeded 
stormily down-stairs and announced ty 
Lula Belle and Cyrus that there would 
be no more paying guests in the future at 
Villa Aird; the present visitomg were to 
be informed they might stay until their 
week was up. 

The days that followed at Villa Aird 
were leaden days for Betty, and the 
departure of the summer guests did not 
promise to make things gayer. 

“Good-by, dear,’ Mrs. Bennington 
said to her, and added, gloatingly ironic, 
“of course we'll see you at the regatta 
dance—at Santa Rosa next week?” 

Nothing she could have said could have 
vexed Betty more bitterly, but the tone 
of Betty’s reply was most studied) 
casual: ‘“‘No, I don’t think I shall car 
to go, Mrs. Bennington.” 

“Oh, what a shame, really!” insisted 
the departing guest, with her cattiest in- 
sincerity. ‘It will be an afternoon 
dance, you know, and you can tell your 
grandfather that I will be there to chap- 
eron you. Some one else will be there, 
too”’—she flashed a roguish, knowing 
look that infuriated Betty—‘ Captain 
Hartsfield—he’s master of the littl 
sloop Madcap, in the regatta eliminations, 
you know.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Betty 
coldly, and she turned and_ walked 
abruptly away. 

They thought she couldn’t go, did 
they? 


idy, it’s true! 
‘gnorant little 
me here like 
Want me to be 
I’m just a Pitify! 


OR days Betty fought something 

within her that she could not define 
She told herself it was hurt pride—resent- 
ment toward Mrs. Bennington and her 
ilk. But always in the background 
there was the image of Duke Hartsfield 
Alternately she missed him—and hated 
him. She was wounded—hurt through 
and through—but she wanted to see him, 
to be with him, to hear him tell the lying 
scandalous world the whole truth. But 
how miserably silly the whole thing would 
sound! 

Then came resolve, an impulsive te 
solve which she embraced with no cot- 
cern for the consequences. 

No matter what her grandfather o 
anyone else said, she was going to th 
regatta dance at the yacht club! She 
was going to see Duke Hartsfield. She 
was going to tell him—she was going t 
tell everybody .. . 

She had only a half formed idea of what 
she would tell, and she did not even dar 
rehearse it to herself. y 

Her plan for the escapade was a simp* 
one. On Thursday, the afternoon of the 
dance, she would go for her usual mid 
with faithful black Cyrus following iit 
yards in the rear. It would be a longt' 
ride than usual, that was all; and st 
would wear, not her riding-habit, bu 
the sports costume of the beach. At the 
yacht club, Cyrus would wait for her# 
the foot of the pier. It was absurd) 
simple. 





HERE was laughter and high spint 
and flowing joy on the stag deck—t 
upper floor—of the yacht club, followin: 
the regatta eliminations. But the cemlé 
of the main group of roisterers Was © 
tanned commodore who seemed ma 
enough to fight. It was Duke Hartshel’ 
“Aw, don’t get sore over a little et 
like that!’ remonstrated one of © 
noisier celebrants. ‘‘Maybe thats ¥ 
(Continued on page 10 
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(Continued from page 158) 


she came in first—because we changed 
her name.” 

“You fools!” hissed Hartsfield. 
‘‘Haven’t you any respect for a decent 
girl’s name?” 


“Sure. That’s why we used it. You’d 


never have won with a boat named 
Madcap. But great singing swordfish— 


didn’t she skim along with the name of 
Betty Aird? Three cheers, boys, for 
Cap’n Hartsfield and the Thousand- 
Dollar Kid! Three cheers for the good 
sloop Betty Aird! Three and a bottle!” 

The ensuing roar shook the stout 
rafters of the yacht club, and was picked 
up by the spanking breeze and swept 
shoreward. The shouting quite drowned 
the amazed yelp of one over-talkative 
yachtsman who found himself uncere- 
moniously knocked down by a blow from 
the Hartsfield fist. 

Down-stairs, where the dancing was in 
progress, the uproar was the subject of 
amused speculation among late comers. 
It did not go unexplained, however, for 
there were many, like Mrs. Luther Ben- 


nington, who talked more than they 
danced, and who knew all about it. 
“My dear, it was a scream!” Mrs. 


Bennington explained to her tenth lis- 
tener. “‘While Captain Hartsfield wasn’t 
looking, the boys slipped around in a 
skiff and changed the name of his sloop— 
from Madcap to Betty Aird! Painted it 
on the bows in big letters. And he sailed 
the whole course without knowing it!” 

“And what do you suppose old Cap’n 
Aird is going to say when he hears about 
this!” 

“My dear, something shocking is 
going to happen—I just know it! The 
wildest rumors are going the rounds.” 

“Yes! Did you hear that Betty Aird 
and Captain Hartsfield were secretly 
married—and that old Cap’n Aird had 
broken up the match and driven him off 
the place with a shotgun?” 

‘**Not a word of truth in it, my dear,” 
corrected Mrs. Bennington virtuously. 
“Tt is true, though, that Betty Aird of- 
fered to bet she could marry Hartsfield— 
I heard it with my own ears, my 
dear.” 

“Did she, really?” 

‘Oh, of course, my dear, she didn’t know 
what she was saying! She is just a simple 
country girl, and Duke Hartsfield prob- 


ably won’t ever look at her again, 
and——”’ 
“Why, Mrs. Bennington! What a 


pleasure it is to hear your voice again!” 

Mrs. Bennington whirled with all the 
speed that was compatible with her 
weight and size. 

‘Betty Aird, my dear!” she shrieked, 
in a voice that was audible everywhere on 
the dance floor, for the music had stopped. 
“You dear, sweet child! I was just 
hearing the nicest things about you! 
When did you get here?” 


HE gay chatter of the dance floor was 

suddenly subdued, then ceased entirely. 
Here was the girl everybody had been 
wanting to see—the girl the whole beach 
was talking about. 

‘“We must tell Duke you are here! 
exclaimed Mrs. Bennington, enormously 
inflated by her sudden prominence in the 
drama. 

‘**You needn’t bother, thank you,” said 
Betty coolly, and she turned to her escort. 
“Will you take me out on the veranda, 
Mr. Worth?” 

Mrs. Bennington had the satisfaction, 
however, of being besieged with requests 
from the young men of the yacht club 
who wanted to be introduced to Betty 
Aird. The acknowledged belles of the 
beach were unpleasantly amazed at her 
popularity. She could dance scarcely 
ten feet with one partner before he was 
robbed by another ‘‘cutting in.’’ She 
was glowing with the triumph and the 
excitement of it. 

And during an intermission when she 
strolled across the dance floor with an 
eager escort, she publicly snubbed Duke 
Hartsfield. 

Duke, driven down-stairs by his tor- 
mentors on the stag deck, stood sullenly 
watching the dancers when he caught 
sight of Betty. He hurried forward with 
hand extended, but Betty glanced deliber- 


ately away and passed w . 
to him. , 7 Speaking 
Then, indeed, did the tongues of th 
Santa Rosa Yacht Club wag indust “ 
ously. Reports of an amazing comple ‘4 
went the rounds, and even Mrs, Benin. 
ton could not give satisfactory answers . 
the dozens of inquiries and ‘theories he 
heard. - 


The chronometer gong of the Yack: 
Club boomed three bells, and somebody 


told Betty Aird that meant halfs 
five o’clock. Then, like Cinderella, sy, 
scampered off, with an apprehensiv. 
glance toward the western sky. She 
did not permit her final partner to x. 
company her down the pier, but hurriei 
shoreward alone. ’ 


HERE were the two horses tethers; 

to the railing, but the man who waite) 
with them was not black and was no 
Cyrus. It was Duke Hartsfield. ; 

Betty paused in consternation. They 
she came forward and faced him indig 
nantly. ‘How dare you, sir?” sh 
demanded. 

“Betty, please don’t be angry with 
me,” pleaded Duke. 

““Where is my groom?” 

Duke grinned shamefacedly. “T gent 
him away. I wanted to—borrow hi: 
horse. One of the boys at the club wil 
drive him home.” 

“*T suppose I am—defenseless!” Betty 
was so angry she wanted to cry. “Such 
methods are the kind you usually en- 
ploy. Did you offer to bet something yo 
could do this, too?” 

‘Betty, dear!” Duke approached her 


pleadingly. ‘Please don’t punish me 
any more. Please forgive me—for al 


these beastly things!” 

“Forgive you? For presuming t 
paint my name on your miserable boat’ 
Never!” Betty was tugging spiteful 
at the knot which held the impatient 
Georgie-Porgie. 

“Betty! I didn’t do that! I swearit 
Those worthless fellows at the club did 
it—for a joke. I didn’t know it, honest) 
Betty!” 

“Explaining—always explaining!” r- 
torted Betty. ‘You can explain every: 
thing—oh, yes!—but you can’t explain 
away the fact that you have made m 
the laughing-stock of the whole beach. | 
don’t care if granddaddy does shoot you 
now—so there!” 

“T don’t, either,” said Duke miserabl; 

“Well, he’ll be here looking for me i 
you don’t help me untie this wretchei 
knot,” cried Betty in exasperation. “A 
lot you care for me—standing there like 
adummy and letting me break my finger 
nails off!” 

‘Oh, little sweetheart!” 

Betty barely glanced at him out 0 
the corner of an eye as he dug feverish 
at the knot, for she was supposed to bk 
gazing coldly seaward. And in anothe: 
moment she was in the saddle and dashins 
down the Shell Road, while Duke strov 
desperately to free the other horse. 

For a quarter of an hour she was ét- 
tirely out of sight beyond the bends i 
the road, and Duke galloped as he hat 
never galloped before. Then she mus! 
have whispered something in Georgie 
Porgie’s ear, for on the familiar opt 
stretch of the road where the view of ti 
wide, peaceful Sound unfolded, Dut 
overtook her. 

They slowed their horses to a walk, até 
stopped. b 

Betty sighed deeply, and said nothin: 
She offered only passive resistance * 
Duke leaned over in his saddle and p! 
his arm about her. She merely shruget 
in fact, as though Duke were not wor’ 
much notice. 

“Sweetheart!” he whispered. D 
you really mean you'll marry me af 
this?” 

“Who said I would?” she demande 
bristling like a kitten. 

“You said you would- 
what everybody is saying. You bet yo 
would, and that’s more than I ever did 

Betty tossed her head. ‘* Well, if tdi 
I didn’t do it to please you. I ag 
daddy wants to punish omebody ! 
talking about the stupid old fam 

(Concluded on page 171) 
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ZAPE? 


Footgear 
rotection 


and the lovely 
ankle line 


ALL is here—winter in the offing—and 
madame turns to footgear protection. 


The mode has changed. The lovely con- 
tour of foot and ankle must not longer be 
sacrificed. 


So the fashion-clad feet will wear the 
graceful, glove-fitting Shuglov. Beneath them 
—the loveliest shoes and stockings in ut- 
most safety. 


In this charming new bad-weather ac- 
cessory—one finds a complete discarding 
of all old ideas. Unsightly bulk is gone. 
Weight is found unnecessary. In their place 
are feather lightness—perfect fit. The very 
shape of a lovely foot and ankle. 


The complete wardrobe will have two 
or three pairs—different colors for different 
outfits. Easy to wipe clean with a damp 
sponge. Lined for comfort and ease of 
removal. The Miller Rubber Company of 
N. Y., Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


You will of course want Shuglovs— 

originated by Miller —immediately. 

Look for the name. Your favorite 

shop has them in Nude, Gunmetal 

and Brown—two styles—the con- 

cealed slide fastener and the button~ 

over. Two types of heels— Universal 

and Cuban. Made of lightest rubber. 

The top is worn up or down with e \et off 
equal smartness. Sizes 2 to 8. Talon \\ P fw 
Hookless Fastener, manufactured by pcos? 
Hookless Fastener Co., Meadville, Pa. said 

Used on the new Shuglov. 





TIRES - TUBES AND ACCESSORIES - DRUG SUNDRIES - BATHING WEAR 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR - RUBBER TOYS - MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
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the 
mode 


is measured 
by the 


» foot 





OTHING so fascinating as fash- 

ionable footwear i nothing more 
flattering to the feminine foot than these perfect fitting 
Arch Rest Shoes « « « two feet of beauty 7+. two feet of 
charm. Smartly styled shoes that mould the foot 7 « - SO 
soft, sO pliant, so perfectly fashioned in the height of the 
mode for street and for formal wear. 

And with all their smartness . .. the famous Drew Arch 
Rest... an inbuilt secret that no eye can see... providing 
perfect form and rest for the arch. Slender and suave in 
line with a snug - fitting, close-clinging heel. In the season's 
newest styles, loveliest colors, smartest leathers in prices from 
$8.50 to $12.50. W rite for the Drew Folio of Fashion Foot- 
wear. The Irving Drew Company — Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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* Shoes for Women “ 
‘Keep the Feet Small” 4 
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Look for the Arch Rest symbol . . . it 
tells of exclusive construction ... the 
distinctive mark of a distinguished 
shoe. Outward beauty . 
tort and charm... 

to grace the feet of lov ely women. 
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costume than in the smart uniform of the 
program-seller. The great black bow 
on her head had given her an incongruous 
air of coquetry. The little beige hat, 
coming not too far over her eyes, brought 
her down to a natural modesty. Again 
he was struck by the pallor and delicate 
modeling of her face. 

“What do you sit for?” he asked. It 
was best to start in a professional way. 

Her shoulders moved in the tiniest 
shrug. 

* Anything.” 

“That means—? 

“Everything.” 

““Of course I knew you sat, over a 
year ago, for Mrs. Dale, but I thought 
that was rather a favor.” 

‘Perhaps it was at the time,” she 
replied in her low, unemotional tones. and 
without a flicker of interest on her face. 
““She was the first I posed for in the 
nude. Head and shoulders and arms 
was what I was accustomed to. But I’ve 
posed two or three times since for the 
semi-nude, to serious people.” 

Joshua rose abruptly and crossed the 
studio to the diamond-paned lattice 
window which he threw open. He looked 
out on to the trim little garden running 
along his side of the studios, at the silent, 
freshly-made street, at the trim little 
gardens running along the fronts of the 
sham Queen Anne cottage-houses across 
the way, struggling with a brand new 
set of emotions and inspirations. The 
Powers of Little Bethel fought with those 
of the Temple of Art in Joshua’s soul. 
He could not bear the thought of this 
tragic child stripping herself naked 
before the common eyes of a man; and 
yet beneath those garments of convention 
her form must be exquisitely beautiful. 
Must be? It was. He had vicarious 
knowledge of it through Robina’s sketch. 
Her technical word “‘semi-nude” miti- 
gated his sense of profanation. That 
wonderful curved back which he had so 
idiotically attempted to copy. . . . The 
houses before him grew into a blur. 

He saw before him a tender woman’s 
body cast up on a bench, face downwards, 
waves covering her almost to her waist, 
her arms spread out beyond her head, 
the fingers gripping something, the thin 
water of ebb just lapping the under part 
of the arms. She wasn’t dead. She was 
alive, but at the point of death, with one 
last grip on life. 


” 


HE blur faded. The perky houses 

opposite shone clear. Something of 
the vision remained. He felt cold all 
over, as one who has seen the uncanny. 
That must be the girl’s history! The 
Powers of Little Bethel fled helter- 
skelter. He lit a cigarette, inhaled a few 
great puffs and turned. 

“Do you think you could sit to me for 
the semi-nude?” 

“T think so.” 

The furrows deepened across his brow. 

“This is what I’ve got in my head.” 
He went to his table, and with a bit of 
charcoal roughed out the scheme of his 
vision. ‘You see, I should only want 
that much of your back and your arms 
—you can—well, arrange things other- 
wise, as you like. I don’t know yet 
whether I'll have a big wave coming 
over you, in which case I’d have to 
have a model set up and you’d get 
underneath it—sort of cubby-hole.” He 
laughed, and she responded with a faint 
movement of her lip. ‘‘Of course,” he 
added, ‘‘we could find you something 
nice and soft to lie on.” 

“It would be quite an easy pose,” 
she said quietly. 

“Tt’s fixed up then? 

** As you like, sir.” 

They descended to the lowlier levels of 
finance. To offer her the ordinary 
model’s wage per hour seemed an out- 
rage. And yet the offer of a fee in keep- 
ing with her beauty might incur mis- 
representation of motive. She men- 
tioned what she had recently received 
from Sir Haddo Thwaites. At the men- 
tion of the great name he shrank into 
insignificance. Who was he to compete 
in the production of beauty with the 
master? He ought to pay the girl a 
fine for his impudence. On the other 


” 


hand, to outpay Haddo 
be worse than impudence. 

“Would that be—enough?” 

‘Quite enough.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he go 
cheerily. Then, rubbing his req thatch 
“I'd like to begin to-morrow; butt. 
idea of mine is a tall order. [t needs ; 
good deal of preparation. [J have : 
rig up a special platform for you~, hi. 
one—and a modeling stand of my ay 
I was thinking of something hen 1 
third life size. Important, yoy i 
There would have to be an armature ” 
sorts. So I couldn’t begin with you til 
next week. Would that suit you? py 
drop you a line to fix the time.” A 

She acquiesced in her impersonal yay 
and rose. He felt a little qualm of dis. 
appointment; within him there yx 
arising the sensitive film of an artist: 
vanity. Neither by change of expression 
nor by word did she show any interes 
in the artistic creation of which she wa: 
to be the central figure. The young 
woman who sold him clay was far mor 
enthusiastic over what he was going t 
do with it. He took up his charcog 
scrawl and appealed to her somewhy: 
ruefully: 

“Tf we can get away with it, it'll k 
rather a jolly thing, won’t it?” 

“I’m sure I hope so,” she said. 


Chwaites woul; 


FTER she had gone, he walked abou 
the studio in some perplexity, In. 
personal: that was the only wordt 
describe her attitude. She didn’t seen 
to care about anything; except, of cours 
earning enough money to carry on: 
modest existence. Whether it was he 
own body or a cardboard wave that he 
copied was all the same to her. She wa 
as remote from him as the washed-y 
woman who gripped at the bit of rock 
or what-not projecting out of the sands 
. So much the better, perhaps, mor 

in keeping with the passionless half-spen: 
figure of his dream. There would hk 
nothing to take his mind from those con- 
tours of abstract beauty. On the other 
hand, knowing all about the girl and he 
history, he was aware of a curious interest 
in her future development. As a practical 
man he wished she were more human 
Then an almost humorous idea occurred 
to him. As his model for a laborious piece 
of work he would be thrown in touch wit 
her for a long time. Why not experiment’ 
Why not try to make her more human? 

Then he began to wonder what Robim 
would think of it. 

Robina, of necessity, must be told bot! 
of his artistic conception and of the er 
gagement of Susan. Not that she ran = 
and out of his studio. She was far to 
busy a woman. But as Egeria, she claimed 
knowledge of all that went on, and pai 
periodical visits of inspection. She ha 
found dreadful fault, for instance, wit! 
his first attack on the boy’s head, and, « 
it was a Decree, he had to scrap it anc 
begin all over again. To hide work an 
model from Robina was_ unthinkable 
And why, in the name of common sens 
should he hide them? Yet he shrank from 
the possibility of a familiar ironic glean 
in Robina’s eyes and an ironic twist ‘ 
her lips. Even Joshua’s not oversensitive 
mind could register certain sex vibrations 

It did register them, more or less as bt 
had anticipated, when he made. whit 
almost seemed to be his confession t 
Robina. 





He BEGAN shrewdly with the expe 
sition of his ambitious schem 
There was the girl, he said—it cow 
happen to any girl—modern girl 0! 
swimming, caught by a heavy flood-tie 
and knocked half senseless and cast 4 
just in time to clutch something so as! 
resist the suck back. . . . He had pr 
pared a drawing to show her—a litt 
more elaborate than his original charc 
design. i 
“T hope you’re not going to give © 
young woman a bathing-cap and a m2! 
lot,” she said. : 

He protested against her flippane 
The thing he had in mind must be do! 
in the grand manner or not at all. }! 
figure would be nude, her hair loose @ 

(Continued on page 104 
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A Victor Vengeon Model 


FUTURIST 


TAILORED PAJAMAS 


HE discriminating prefer the dainty 

fabrics and smart styling of Futur- 
ist Pajamas, for they not only reflect 
the mode of the minute, but solid 
And for lounging 
and beach wear there’s really nothing 
quite so smart. 


comfort as well. 


Tailored by the makers of Futurist 
Modern Underwear in a wealth of fab- 
rics and patterns, for both women 
and misses. 


The FUTURIST COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


New York Chicago 
215 Fourth Ave. 222 W. Adams St. 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 
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swept across her shoulder. Eventually it 
would be in marble. He had already 
begun carving, as she knew. By the time 
the modeling was done to his satisfaction, 
he would have learned to tackle hammer 
and chisel. 

“Don’t you think you’re taking on 
rather a big thing?” she asked, seriously. 

“Tdo. But whyshouldn’t I? Ihaven’t 
got to earn my living at it. I can take my 
time. Years if I like. I know I’ve got 
to study hands and arm muscles and 
hair, to say nothing of the sea. It’s going 
to be a big thing in my life—perhaps the 
biggest thing yet.” 

“Tf you feel it that way, go ahead.” 

“Of course, I feel it that way,’’ he de- 
clared. 


HE studied his pencil drawing. Yes. 

It was an artist’s conception. Perfectly 
executed in marble by a man of genius, it 
would be a masterpiece. But, although 
Joshua had revealed a_ disconcerting 
talent, he had as yet shown no signs of 
genius. She dreaded his disappointment. 
It was so easy to outline in pencil a tre- 
mendous plastic conception; so difficult to 
carry it out in the round. And this con- 
ception of his lay in a prickly thorn bush 
of difficulties. The thing would be hori- 
zontal, not upright. It would not be alto- 
gether in the round; but of the highest 
kind of high relief. The mutual yet dis- 
proportionate yielding of sand and body 
would be a job which she herself would not 
undertake lightly. Judging from the 
drawing, and indeed, unless the woman 
lay perfectly prone, an ugly pose, there 
would have to be the indication of a 
crumpled-up left breast, a beast of a thing 
to get right. She pointed out these 
brambles in his path. Not that she would 
discourage him. Heaven forbid! But it 
was her duty to tell him what he was 
in for. 

““VYour heart’s too good to be broken,” 
she said kindly. 

He laughed and proclaimed a solid old 
heart. It might be different if he were 
looking for fame, like a lot of these young 
people, their friends, who were wearing 
away their souls in order to get there— 
wherever ‘“‘there”’ was. He just wanted 
to do the darned thing for its own sake, 
and he would do it if it took him the rest 
of his life. 

Robina looked at the drawing again. 
Suddenly it struck her that she had been 
somewhat obtuse in dealing with the idea 
solely from the point of view of technique. 
That indicated curve of the back was 
peculiarly familiar. She passed her finger 
over it. 

“You're a bit of a copy-cat, after all, 
aren’t you?” 

“T thought you’d have seen that at 
once,” said Joshua. “‘It’s what started me 
off. I’ve been wanting to do it ever since. 
I feel I must do it.””’ He paused for a 
moment and, reddening a little, blurted 
out, “I’ve engaged the same model— 
Susan Keene.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said 
Robina. Then, conscious of the unworthy 
feline, she added quickly: “‘T thought she 
never posed for the nude—at any rate 
to men.” 

“She has 
Thwaites.”’ 

“So she told me the other day. But I 
didn’t know it was for the undraped 
figure.” 

“T don’t think she tells anybody any- 
thing unless she’s questioned,” said 
Joshua; “and then she answers like a 
what-d’ye-call-it?—an automaton.” 

“Tf you treat her as an automaton, all 
will be well,’ said Robina, with one of 
her ironical smiles. 

Joshua rose, in some _ indignation. 
““What do you suppose I’m going to do 
with the girl?” 

She rose too, and there was a hard look 
in her eyes. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. But what- 
ever else it is—don’t.” 


been sitting to Haddo 


OSHUA went away perplexed, repeat- 
ing to himself the question he had 
asked Robina. What did she think he was 
going to do with the girl? She couldn’t 
possibly think he had evil designs on her. 
That would be monstrous—unlike Ro- 


bina. Did she fear he would fall jn lo 
with her, with honorable motives tk 
a silly youth? Preposterous, Perh “ 
Robina was hurt at his | aving mad are 
these arrangements unbeknown to os 
He owed much to Robina; indeed ey 
thing that made his present life q ee A 
a delight. But if he hacn’t interviewei 
Susan, he would never have had the "4 
spiration of the Great Work. Robina a 
kicking at something—<o ran the idion 
of his thought—and he couldn't tel 
what. Of course, he had asked her rn 
marry him, and she had turned him dow 
flat. All that side of her nature Wy 
turned toward the little skunk jn Eas 
Africa. From that now far-off afternoon 
when they had hung the Old Crome. }; 
had cut out all such sentiment from thei 
relations. They were just good hones 
friends; and why a good honest friend a 
bona fide sculptor, shouldn’t employ 3 
model for whose respectability and évey 
virtue she could vouch, passed his under. 
standing. At last he shrugged his shoul 
ders. At any rate Robina knew qj 
about it. 


E did not see Robina again for som 
time. Her Royal Academy exhibits 
were ready to be sent in. Tired from 
overwork, she had fled to an old-maidish, 
tiny cottage of hers on a ridge of the 
Somersetshire Hills overlooking Bath, 
where she abandoned herself to a mani. 
fold innocent voluptuousness. 
Meanwhile Joshua, man of affairs, los 
no time in getting to work on his Great 
Idea. He called in Euphemia Boyd to dis 
cuss preliminaries. He had alread) 
learned that, before he can enjoy the fir: 
frenzy stage, the artist in any medium 
must submit to a prodigious amount of 
drudgery. Not only had a special moddl- 
platform to be built so that a woman 
could lie full length and be raised or 
lowered by handle and screw, and a 
special modeling stand to be designed and 
made, but many little rough sketches in 
clay prepared so as to obtain the prac- 
ticable pose and effect. A lay figure ona 
trestle-table was model enough. Once the 
pose fixed, there was the question of the 
armature—compo piping and copper wire 
and butterflies. There was also his super- 
ficial knowledge of back and arms to be 
deepened. Joshua lived happy and labon- 
ous days. 


OW it came to pass, one late after 

noon, about a week after Robina’ 
departure, when he was smoking the 
cigar of reward for a day’s hard work 
and reading in the evening paper the 
account of an international prize-fight ia 
America, that Sutton, his labors over, 
burst into the library. His fresh young 
face glowed with laughter and excite 
ment. 

“There’s a young woman in the hal 
wanting to see you. I found her on the 
doorstep and let her in with my latchke) 
The most beautiful young thing. Th 
most terribly divine young person. »4y% 
she’s your model.” 

“Give her name? 

“Miss Keene.” . 

“Why didn’t you ring for Dotley? I 
see her. Ask her to come in.” : 

The boy lingered by the door. “I a 
think it rotten of you, Dad, not to intro 
duce me to your friends,” he sald 
before he went out. a. 

Joshua rose. The crease across his fore 
head deepened. He had scrapped tons 
old iron traditions and had done his be 
to respect the freedom claimed by moder 
youth; but now and then modern youl! 
overstepped certain eternal sanctitles. * 
son should regard his father as a pillar 
virtue in which no cracks of frailty cout 
be perceived. Sutton’s remarks were ™ 
execrable taste. 

And Susan? Why had she sought hip 
here instead of at the studio? To lem 
the answer he had not long to walt. 

Sutton threw open the door with 4 
flourish. 

“Miss Keene.” pees 

He waved a farewell hand to his 1a" 
and disappeared. ' 

Susan’s instinctive glance around to 
in the luxurious comfort of the 1” 
Joshua said: (Continued on page 1 
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ii, Fiasuton papers everywhere 


Bath are saying Knitwear. And “wee’’ moderns— 





























from the babe-in-arms to the growing-up young- 
reat ster of fourteen—glory in their “Kids Knit” 
ea Sweaters, ’most as smart as mother’s. There’s a 
dium refreshing originality to their patterns, a charm- 
ode ing expression to their designs, that reflect their 
d cr own little personalities so well. 


esi ... and the little tag that says 
a it is made of FLEISHER XXX YARN 


wire Knitwear is “only as gocd as the yarn of which 
0 be it is made.” The Atlantic City Knitting Co. 
selected FLEISHER XXX YARN to go into “Kids 
Knit” Sweaters because they couldn’t find a finer 
yarn anywhere. They couldn’t find a grander 
name in yarn than Fleisher—a fluffy yarn, as 





soft as baby fingers, as enduring as a mother’s 
cite love. Read the Fleisher Guarantee Tag—it’s a 





promise of wear. 









Ti Ask for “Kids Knit” Sweaters —at the better 
" shops. Or write to us if your dealer cannot supply Bethy": a manly 
: t English Lyke Knit- 
you. It’s so reassuring to know they’re hand- ee Style No. 804. 
1! / . - willca ture the sis pel 
sewed, that they take to tubbings kindly, that no heart of any litte Meee te i 


in Angora, that will 
cause a flutter in very 
sub-deb circles. 


te harsh seams will bind growing little bodies—that 


they’re styled of FLEISHER XXX YARN. 














best 

ler The Fleisher guarantee tag 

a appears on Kids Knit Sweaters .. . 

rol The FLetsH—ER XXX Yarn in Kids Knit sweaters is guar 
Ww anteed to wear by Fleisher. The guarantee, appearing on 
I reverse side of tag shown here, reads: — 

i This garment is knitted of FLeisHerR XXX GuaRANTEED 
i Look for this label which identifies YARN, a worsted yarn made entirely of especially selected, 


yure virgin wool, the wearing quality of which is Guaranteed. 
“THE BETTER SWEATER” I & ? ae ermaes 7 sin 
14 Made of Fleisher XXX Yarn ex- 
clusively by the Atlantic City 
Knitting Co., Inc. 


If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satis- 
factory wear, send it direct to us with this tag and the 
store sales-slip, and we will replace the garment or at our 
option, refund the purchase price. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., 25th and Reed Streets, Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC CITY KNITTING CO... Ine. 7 200 Madison Ave., New York.. 
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You can make this 


GEORGETTE with But- 
terick Pattern 2133 for 


charming afternoon 
frock in BELDING’S 


Vogue Pattern 9475 an 
your most becomin 
shade of BELDING 


evening dress . . 


TAFFETA make this 


id 


16 


Choose BELDING’S 
SATIN CIRCE and 
Vogue Pattern 9468 for 
asimple afternoon frock 
which you can make for 


BELDING DESIONS 


OCCASIONAL SILKS 





] 


Sor the Vogue of the Limited Wardrobe 


You are no longer smart if you have too many clothes. 
Your wardrobe should be distinguished by its char- 
acter, not its quantity, which means you must choose 
with infinite care the color and fabric best suited to 


your frocks—and your frocks according to occasion. 


If you make your own clothes, your problems are 
more than half solved by the new Belding’s Silks for 
fall—which are charmingly styled in the new manner 
— according to occasion. You have only to plan your 


frocks according to program, select the Belding Silk 
correct for each—and you'll have a fashion-perfect 


wardrobe—smart wherever it goes! 


BELDINGS SILKS 














BELDING’S CREPE 
SATIN ases both sides 
of ite material. Pic- 
-torial Pattern 4337 . . 


Thie street frock rhs 


Two contrasting shades 
of BELDING’S CREPE 
IRIS make these cun- 
ning negligee pajamas. 
Butterick Pattern 2103, 
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Perfect for this little 
daytime dress is BELD- 
ING’S CREPE IRIS 
(McCall Pattern 5345). 
You can make it for. . 
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**Do sit down. I’m sorry I haven't let 
you know about sittings yet; but 
wasn’t quite ready for you.” 

She stood with her hand on the arm of 
a chair, regarding him with the mournful 
eyes of the Tragic Muse and with about 
as much human sympathy. 

“I’ve come to say, I don’t think I can 
sit to you.” 

“Why?” cried Joshua. 

“You’re Mr. Joshua Fendick of Trent- 
hampton, Chairman of Swan’s?” 

““T was,” said he, the crease again 
deepening. ‘“‘But I gave that up long 
ago. How did you know? Did Mrs. Dale 
tell you?” 

He was relieved when she cleared 
Robina from sudden and hateful indict- 
ment. 

“T found out from Who's Who. A girl 
like myself has to make sure of people.” 

“So you buy Who’s Who?” said Joshua 
incredulously. 

“You can consult it in any public 
library,” replied Susan. 

Joshua with an underbreath blasted 
Who's Who. He had been greatly flat- 
tered by the invitation of the editor, after 
receiving the honor of the C.B.E., to 
contribute his autobiography. He had 
been gratified to insert in the last proof 
sent him the Glebe Studios as a secondary 
address, and to substitute modestly 
sculpture” for a list of lusty physical 
recreations. 

He turned on her with the vernacular, 
his hands in his trousers pockets. 

“Well, and what about it?” 

“I'd rather sit to professional artists, 
sir, if you don’t mind.” 


HE stood there, impersonal, cold, 
beautiful, and remote as_ Fate. 

Joshua nearly lost his temper. The ob- 
session of that wonderfully contoured 
back was the beginning and end of his 
creative impulse. Without her as model 
the whole of his dream would melt into 
sea-foam. Common sense told him that 
there were a hundred other women to be 
selected from. Any decently made young 
girl must have the same kind of flesh 
contours around her spine. But obsession 
held him. He threw out his hands 
angrily. 

“What the devil does it matter to you 
whether I’m a professional or an amateur? 
You saw some of my work in the studio. 
Enough to show you I’m not a bungling 
fool. . . . I can’t make out what you're 
getting at, or why you’ve come here 
instead of the studio.” 

“T wanted to see Mr. Joshua Fendick 
of Trenthampton,” said Susan. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, sit down,”’ said 
Joshua, almost pushing her into a chair. 
“Of course, I’m from Trenthampton. 
Swan & Co. And you’re from Withering.” 

She caught her breath in a little gasp. 

“Then you know?” 

‘Naturally. I know everything about 
you. But I wanted you as a model long 
before I had any idea who you were.” 

“Tf thought I had cut away from 
Withering altogether,” she said, in her 
deep, impassive tones. ‘“That’s really 
why I came to you here after looking you 
up in Who's Who. To find out if you 
knew. You being a friend of Mrs. Dale. 

. She told you, I suppose.” 

“Who you were—yes. I knew most of 
the rest. You’ve been through a _ bad 
time.”’ 

**A very bad time.” 

*“And you're still not going to sit for 
me?” 

“Td rather not, sir.” 

He threw his cigar, which had gone out, 
into the fireplace, and cried angrily: 

“But you must sit. The whole root of 
the thing is that bit of you Mrs. Dale did, 
and didn’t finish. . . . If you think I’m 
going to talk to you about Withering, I’m 
not. That’s your business. Making a 
copy of you in marble is mine. I can’t 
see what one has to do with the other. 
Have you got a job at another theatre?” 

““Not yet.” 

“Are you 
model?” 

“T can generally get work.” 

““Can you?” he cried, rather brutally. 
“T don’t see you running round the stu- 
dios like the rest of the professional 


in constant demand as a 


HARPER'S Baz, 


models hereabouts. 
class or their habits. \ 
of it. You’ve been making a mess «i 
for a long time. You don’t earn ¢ is 
to feed yourself properly. You're na 
nourished, that’s what yoy are —- 
shrank, somewhat scared, before hic . 
cusing finger, all the more efective | 
cause the two next ones were ia 
“And here you are, refusing to pi, 
decent livelihood because you don’t a 
to sit to an amateur, as you call me. yh, 
happens to be Hamptonshire like am 
self, and knew your father and symm 
thizes with you in the devil of a ra 
you’ve had. You’re a very ungratei 
young woman.” i 

From which it is evident that Josh 
had worked himself up to an unusi] 
pitch of indignation. , 

“Yes, very ungrateful,” he repeats 
as she remained silent. 


WTe not of 4 
u'll make am 


E TURNED swiftly to the man 

piece and pressed the bell-py 
She rose, in her strange, impersonal (is 
nity. 

“T can find my way out by myself.” 

““Way out? What do you mean? ( 
sit down. I rang for tea or hot soup 
something for you. You and I have 
to talk sensible business.” 

Dotley appeared. 

‘Tea and stuff for this lady, and aco 
tail for me. And sandwiches. I wan 
sandwich.” 

Dotley retired. Joshua went on, : 
never struck you I might have kno 
your father, Roger Keene. I did, | 
course, he was older than me; but we ly 
longed to the same Masonic Lodge. § 
it’s up to me to do something for | 
daughter. When a man, as a Maw 
proposes to do anything for a brot 
Mason’s daughter, it’s on the square 
you understand what I mean. I can 
think of anything more sacred tha 
invoking the Craft, as I’ve just done. . 
That ought to satisfy you.” 

She sat twisting her fingers nervous 
impressed, though somewhat frightene 
by his harangue. Joshua mopped his for 
head and walked about the room, wonder 
ing, in a dazed sort of way, what the dei 
had happened. Until this last half-how 
it had never occurred to him to do mor 
than pay Susan her model fees and kee 
a general eye on her welfare. It had nev 
occurred to him to relieve her indefinite 
of financial worries. It had never o 
curred to him to make use of the fact thi! 
he had seen and shaken hands with Roge! 
Keene, a Past-Master of the Lodge 1 
which he had received his initiation; st 
less to invoke the sacredness of the Cra! 
And yet he had done all these things iro 
uncontrollable impulse, starting from t! 
dread, the all-but terror of losing her as 
model for the exquisite body of } 
dreams. He knocked his head with fi 
knuckles. Was he going mad? Only on 
before had he gone mad, and that wa 
when he had proposed to Bella. . . . 
some chance—so he imagined; the fact 
a predatory nymph lying in ambush hs 
never, even through the long after yeas 
entered his ingenuous mind—he had m 
her one moonlit evening at the end of th 
Redesdale Road. At that first moment 
encounter he had no more thought 
asking her to marry him than of throw 
his boots at her or of burning her alix 
and yet by the time they had reach 
her father’s gate he was her lip-seale 
betrothed. But that was a special cas 
There wasn’t the young body suddet 
thrown against him with all the * 
appeal of intimate contact. This o# 
notion of providing for a young woman 
life, safeguarded by sacred oath, we: 
different matter altogether. . . - Ma: 
Well, perhaps it was. It didn’t matt 
He felt that his life and hope for! 
future depended on this girl and the be 
drowned girl in eventual marble be 
one and the same incorporation. 


HE TURNED about suddenly on i 
“Well, what do you say about! 

** About what?” 
“My proposition.” a 
“T don’t quite see what youre? 
posing,”’ said Susan. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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| and three regular meals 


| studio in 


JOSHUA’S VISION 


(Continued from page 166) 


He came down to the business earth. 

“T suppose I have been a bit indefi- 
nite,” he confessed in his disarming, rue- 
ful way, “but we'll fix up something, 
I’m sure.” 

Dotley came in and set the tables. The 
light of the room was that of the early 
twilight of May, which cast soft shadows. 
Joshua served his guest courteously, and 
ate sandwiches, with his cocktail, so as 
to encourage her to eat. 

“At home,” said he, 
sat down to a regular spread. 
are London ways.” 

She sipped her tea. 
kind?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “I think 
people of the same county ought to stick 
together, more or less. . . . And I’ve told 
you the other reasons. There’s no kind- 
ness about it.” 


““we would have 
But these 


“Why are you so 


USAN left, about half an hour after- 

ward, with even her impassivity 
stirred by the eccentric proposal of Joshua, 
which, waif and stray that she was, she 
could not do otherwise than accept. In 
consideration of a salary, far exceeding her 
dreams of earning power, she must be at 
his sole disposal as model for an indefinite 
period, at any rate until the last shave of 
the chisel on the finished work of the 
drowned woman; she must change from 
her Bloomsbury room to comfortable 
quarters in Chelsea; she must eat 
nourishing food; she must replenish her 
wardrobe; and she must set her mind to 
invent some sort of occupation, preferably 
remunerative, which would occupy her 
hours of leisure. 

Joshua, alone in the library, poured 
himself out a second cocktail, and rubbed 
his hands in satisfaction. He had at last 
got hold of this elusive girl of the beautiful 
back. No one but he would reproduce it 
in sculpture. He had also got hold of the 
most pathetic human being in the world; 
one who had almost ceased to be human, 
or rather, one in whom circumstances 
had arrested the humanity. She was his 
for the experiment that had vaguely sug- 
gested itself to his mind after their first 
interview in the studio. It was going to 
be immensely interesting. The first ap- 
pliance of an invention of his own years 
ago to facilitate a stage in the making of 
boots, he had thought at the time to be 
pregnant with excitement. Compared 
with this, it had been but a pale and 
dreary emotion. 

Boots! Good Lord! He drank his cock- 
tail. How mistily far away they were. 
Boots. Forty thousand million pairs of 
them. A vision of murky horror now van- 
ished into the thinnest of clear air. Now 
only the dream of one exquisite marble 
form, the woman cast up by the waves 
and gripping, at she knew not what, her 
last chance of life. 

“Yes. Better than boots,” said Joshua. 

Y THE time Robina returned from 

Somerset, Susan had established her- 
self in comfortable Chelsea lodgings. 
They were in Denbigh Grove, a quiet 
thoroughfare on the south side of the 
King’s Road, on the first floor, and the 
sitting-room had a western aspect. So 
deeply-rooted were Joshua’s mid-Vic- 
torian principles, that, lest the landlady 
should suspect her lodger to be living 
under a gentleman’s protection, the fact 
of his existence was not revealed. Susan, 
vaguely declaring herself to be a lady of 
independent means, lived in the unac- 
customed luxury of a couple of airy rooms, 
a day with very 
to do than hang about the 

Glebe Gardens whenever 
Joshua required her attendance. 

‘“‘That’s a nice thing to spring on me,” 
said Robina when he had told her the 
whole story. “‘How much of it do you 
expect a woman of the world to believe?” 

“If I were keeping a girl in guilty 
splendor—that’s what it’s supposed to be 
called,” said Joshua, ‘‘a woman of the 
world would expect me to put her into a 
smart little flat in Mayfair. She’d think 
me rather a mean beast to stick her into 
dingy lodgings.” 

“That’s quite a point in your favor,” 
said Robina, with her ironical smile. 

“ And I’m old enough to be her fat! er,” 


little else 


he declared. 
ill of me.” 

He stood very much in earnest, tense, 
just as he had stood in the years past, 
as center forward, ready to spring when 
the tide of football battle rolled his way. 
Robina burst out laughing. 

“Of course, I know your intentions are 
all that is most honorable, my dear 
Joshua. But why be so solemn about it, 
as if you were confessing to a murder and 
telling me where to find the body?” 

“‘T have every reason,” he replied, still 
rather hurt by her insinuation, ‘“‘to value 
your good opinion of me.” He pivoted 
on a half-turn and swung back, one of his 
characteristic movements. ‘‘ What I said 
to you a year or so ago still holds good. 
You may forget it, but I don’t.” 


OBINA, half lying among the 
cushions on a couch, stretched her 
large and shapely body. She was com- 
fortably enjoying herself. They had been 
to a theatre, on this her first night in 
London, they and Victor Spens, with 
whom they had dined. Joshua had seen 
her home and gone in for a drink and a 
talk. It was natural that he should take 
the first opportunity to talk of Susan. He 
would have written had he been more 
skilled in the use of the written word; but 
when a man’s habit of correspondence 
has been confined to acknowledging (by 
dictation) a favor of the 26th ult., and 
begging to state in reply that he does, or 
does not, see his way to accepting an 
esteemed offer, he finds the detailed state- 
ment of the delicate motives leading to a 
peculiar position extremely difficu!t. So 
Joshua had decided to make his explana- 
tion to Robina by word of mouth. 
Robina, conscious of looking her best, 
in old rose and gold and general tawny 
flesh tints; conscious, too, of her authority 
over this stocky, earnest, red-headed 
man with the puzzled crease across his 


forehead and mild blue eyes, lounged 
among her cushions in great content. 


She loved to play on Joshua; to strike 
chords and listen to a result of which she 
was never quite certain. He still re- 
mained an instrument new to her ex- 
perience. She was humorously puzzled by 
him, just as a flageolet player is puzzled 
by the chanter of a set of bagpipes when 
on first setting it to his lips he tries to 
extract from the stops the simplest 
melody. 

She was in a lazy and teasing humor. 
Also deep down in herself an idiot germ 
of resentment inspired the imp of malice 
lurking in every woman. Whether living 
in guilty splendor or in innocent drabness, 
Susan had entered Joshua’s life as a 
curious new feminine influence. The inno- 
cent drabness she took for granted. But 
still, there was the sex of the girl, in some 
kind or fashion, artistic or otherwise, 
running through Joshua’s veins. 

So when he renewed his year-old decla- 
ration, the imp of malice sprang up. She 
laughed, and pointed to the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

“‘T don’t think it fair of you to come to 
the house of a lone and defenseless woman 
at one o’clock in the morning and make 
love to her.” 

He threw out his hands. ‘‘It’s not fair 
of you to laugh at me. I said then you 
were the only woman I care about in the 
world. I’m not a chap given to change, 
so Isaysonow. By questioning what I’ve 
told you about this girl, you’ve asked for 
it—and you mustn’t be surprised to 
get it.” 

“That’s all very well,’ said Robina 
calmly. “But are you really such a 
model of faithful devotion? Don’t your 
affections ever stray a bit?” 

“Tf you mean that I run about after 
women, no,” he declared. “I’ve got too 
much to do.” 

“T thought I’d heard about a certain 


Mrs. Blackadder.” 
HE FLUSHED red. He had been 
caught by a siren, at a country 
house, and Victor Spens had rescued him. 
“Well, I nearly did make a fool of | 


myself. I’m a man after all.’ 
She rose swiftly and clapped her hands 
on his broad shoulders. 
(Continued on page 170) 
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“That’s just it. That’s the beginning _ for an instant in the curious pucker of a 
and end of this discussion. If you weren't woman about to cry. The amazing words a 
a man, do you suppose I’d give two had hit her like a blow. Cleopatra! Her _ She re 
thoughts to you?” She swung away, proud honesty told her that the man was fulness f 
after a final clutch so that even his sturdi- right. She braced herself quickly to com “Ob, 
ness rocked, and went on. “I love men. mand of nerves. ; eve ha 
I hate to see a man drink Vichy water ‘“‘Any more foolishness like that on “Did 
when he can have brandy and soda. I’d your part and that’s an end of it all. Our “Di 
sooner see a man drunk than sipping friendship’s over, finished. I'll never 
syrup like an imitation girl of fifty years speak to you again as long as I live. Un- F 
ago. I don’t care if a man does get derstand?” Yes. 
drunk,” she said somewhat wildly—her “T’ve kissed you—you’ve kissed me. rangeme? 
thoughts, as even the slow-witted Joshua You daren’t say you didn’t. And that’s ‘te & 
realized, darting to the drink-sodden _ all there is to it.” worst 01 
husband in Kenya. “It has been a man’s She went to the door and threw it ow 
privilege ever since the world began.” open. She stood by it, a resplendent and accept 
She swept her face with her big hands and _ outraged Juno. pointe . 
faced him laughing rather foolishly. “I’ve ‘**Please go.” annoy } 
got mixed up. What the devil was I 
saying?” But Joshua deliberately sat down on a 

‘“Something about my being a man,” chair near her abandoned couch. & . 
said Joshua. ; “‘T’m not going unless you ring the bell a, 

“Well, there you are. I’ve told you. for servants, which would be silly. Shut al 

Indeed, you proclaimed the fact the door and come back. . . . I’m not reendles 
yourself, and started me off.” She lit a going to do it again. You're quite safe.”’ Ya ie 
cigarette and threw herself again on her She obeyed him with a contemptuous vant to 
cushions. “Let us put the whole thing in laugh. . “Tf ye 
a nutshell. Sit down, for heaven’s sake, ‘Safe? I should think I was! But I ¢ befo 
and don’t be offended. I’m going to say _ don’t want to see you any more to-night. 5 
nice things to you.”” Joshua obeyed. “A Look at the clock. I’m tired and slecpy.” 
man may be a man, and yet be as simple Joshua rose. “I’m sorry,” said he, “if 
and inexperienced as Adam—and, after you put it like that. On the other hand, 






























































“T wa 
you set 
calm dis 
Joshu 


all, Adam was a man. That’s why I like although you’re tired—you must be after knuckle 

y you. I'll go as far as to say I’ve a great your journey—you’re not sleepy, any Robina 

O affection for you. There’s Eve in every more than I am. I'll only stay another “Whe 
ul / a woman. .. . If wecarryonabout snakes ten minutes. Let me fill up your glass.” “Tak 


and things, we'll get issues confused. . . . He crossed the room to the table where Robina, 
ee Ty Anyhow, you’re aware of my friendship— decanters and siphons and sandwiches As th 
WG ~P 84 affectionate friendship if you like. You were set out, and returned to her, glass fold, tl 
Tr profess, honestly, to be in love with me. in hand. She received it mechanically. cand 9 
om i RPEDOES I tell you, for reasons given, that all that —_ Her eyes, as she faced him, were still hard. activity 
e sort of thing’s impossible. You renew, “Well, I'll give you another ten 4 
after a year, the same story. Meanwhile minutes. What have you got to say for 
you've been a perfectly good, strong, yourself?’’ And, as he stood before her, 
To have the unusual—to be | hefty man, and got, as was only natural, frowning, red and_ inarticulate, her 
. eae ‘ : . | in the toils of a notorious siren—literary courage and self-confidence grew, and she A ; 
individual is the desire of | touch about that, isn’t there? Anyhow, went on, after putting her untasted glass 
you did. Now, in the most quixotic way on a table near by. ‘‘What you did was 
For in the world, you’ve made yourself re- to take a woman who trusted you, 
; : 4 ae ’eay, | sponsible for the welfare of a strangely unawares. I did return your kiss. 
the modern of today Lou fay beautiful and unfathomable young woman. _No—” She threw out an imperious 
presents the original Bath | Considering all that I’ve said, you can’t hand—‘‘I'm doing the talking. Do you 
: . expect me to look at the matter in the suppose men only have sex impulses? << 
Torpedoes a wonderful cre- | same light as if you were adopting a know that was a puritanical theory taught eis 
. : baby.” you at Trenthampton. All the women tently 
ation in bath salts that are “That’s exactly what I’m doing,” cried you were brought up with would have fe 
the Joshua. ‘Adopting a baby—a grown-up died rather than discuss such things with “Tt's 
; child suffering from arrested develop- aman. They regarded them as shameful. Duke?” 
most beautiful and delight- ment. You’ve just called her unfathom- But I’m a modern woman, my friend, and nunhh 
é ; ible. That’s another way of putting look facts squarely in the face and talk Duke 
ful ever. it. The siren and man question doesn’t about them.” ts es 
arise.” “‘T don’t see what you’re getting at,” ne ‘ 
: P ; She stretched out an arm and beck- — said Joshua. a 
Drop in to your favorite  oned with her glance, she herself not un- ““T’m getting at this,” she retorted. “Tf and kis 
y “a iren-like. I, a woman bound by all sorts of ties of “The 
ask for ‘Are you angry with me?” decency and love and loyalty and honor, like yc 
He took her hand and said, ‘ No.” _ lose self-control, or rather common-sense, ecstatic 
But he was angry, ruffled, disappointed. even for a minute—what about you, a rattlest 
Their incomparable quality Phat she, for a moment, should have man, who hasn’t got any ties in the world? LT 
p ‘ : regarded him as a potential betrayer of Who has only your natural stretching “We 
will please you, their beauty maiden innocence outraged his puritan- out of tentacles, your cravings for some- 
. ee Ba 1 ical consciousness. He had come near to _ thing feminine in your life, to say nothing Yankee 
and distinctiveness will reviling in his heart the kindly and of passion?” She laughed, recovering at “Do 
courteous world into which he had his evident discomfiture. ‘“‘You’re not fit “Of 
gained admittance, as a horrible evil- to be let about loose.” daddy 
Lou'ravy for that assures vou | thinking world from whose contamina- “I’m sorry,” he said, meekly. “Oh 
Z A LN : tion even she, Robina, could not escape. “I’m glad to hear it.””, And she conde fidentl 
ot getting the original. Not ‘ mote from his mental attitude scended to sip from her glass. She had Foon Je 
might be the indignation of the burglar regained the upper hand, not by shame- srandd 
arrested in a house into which he had worthy, sensuous allurement, the con- and [I 
entered on a noble mission. sciousness of which reacted unpleasantly 
She held his hand in her strong grasp, on her nerves, but by the sheer force of “By 


\Lou'ra yj} 

\c74 y and looked up at him from the gaudy character in which she took pride. She “Th 
gat H Or cushions, where, under the softened lamp, could now afford to be magnanimous. “Yo 
<>" in a corner of the harmonious room, she Old 

\S YW lay gaudy and swarthy in sensuous pose. “ OULDN’T it be best for every down | 


“IT only want to warn you against body if you took me fully into or the 


possible folly.” your confidence with regard to Susan?” as he y 
Now you can eS bringing out He suddenly tightened the clasp with “But, good Lord, isn’t that what I’ve His fre 


enjoy the 


every feminine heart. 


name, | 
) to make 
From 


acclaimed everywhere 


store today and 
Lou'ray Bath Torpedoes. 


afraid, 


delight you. Insist upon 


\ the true beau- | the grip of his left hand. He cried: been doing?” he cried. “‘What else is yards 
enatlen al , cy of the skin be, hat do other women matter when there to tell you? Ep return 
| | you’re there? You must have something at the e2 . were 
\nd before she knew where she was, he back of your mind as to her future Up : The 
baths. Your | was sprawling on the ground beside her You’re not keeping her there in lodgings, 
own store can | and his lips on hers. And, it was only just to copy her body day by day, year 
1} 


buttermi!k as buttermi!k 


baths. There | 
is nothing so 7 ; : : pgs 
after an appreciable moment that she in and year out, until the end of time. 
thrust him gently away, and rose and Are you?” 

touched hair and face. She drew herself He reddened again in perplexity and 


NS , - 
Gj \— , WS up and regarded him stonily. anger. 
; “You'd better go. I hope you're “Tf you can’t get it out of your head 
Mp ; Ls fs aay 


ashamed of yourself. that I’m either a semi-idiot or a rotten 


effective in supply you. 


| 


‘I'm not. You shouldn’t have lain villain—in any case on the track of 
there looking like Cleopatra.” seducing the girl, I’d better go.” 
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. rded him with ironical mourn- 
She ~ shook her head. 

‘ “Oh, dear, what a stupid conversation 
ro ” 
» it,” said Joshua. 

“pid I? I suppose I did. But I had 
come kind of logical thought behind it. 
* 6h,” said Joshua. ; 

“Yes, When you told me of your ar- 
r Susan, I said to myself: 
tives must be either the 
You'll own that I 
dismissed the worst good-humoredly. I 
accepted the highest motive, but I 

inted out dangers—which seemed to 
annoy you and play the devil with every- 
thing. Now you’re comparatively sane, 
once more, I'll tell you what was in my 
mind. You're interested in this girl and 
her tragic history—she’s of your own little 

rt of the country, of your own people— 
you feel that instinctively. She’s strange, 
frendless, dangerously situated. : 
You want to befriend her. More. You 
want to make a human being out of her.” 

“Tf you knew that, why didn’t you tell 
me before?” 

“J was trying to clear the ground when 
‘vou set fire to it,” replied Robina with 
calm disingenuousness. 

Joshua rapped his head _ with his 
knuckles, his old gesture, which made 
Robina smile. 

“What’s the upshot of it all?’ he asked. 

“Take me into partnership,” said 
Robina, “in the re-creation of Susan.” 

As the door clicked behind him, Mani- 
fold, the chauffeur, sprang from pro 
found somnolence on his box to instant 
activity. Joshua the kindly and with the 
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‘A YOUNG LADY 


name, he can punish me. I jus’ did it 
| tomake him mad!”’ 

From far down the road there came 
the crescendo sound of rapid hoof- 
beats. Betty glanced up, listened in- 
tently. Her hand fluttered a bit at the 
bridle. 

“It’s grandfather! Aren’t you ufraid, 
Duke?” She looked up into his face 
searchingly, earnestly. 

Duke smiled at her adoringly and shook 
his head. “No, I’m not afraid—only 
happy.” And to illustrate the latter 
sentiment he crushed her to him suddenly 
» and kissed her again and again. 

“Then granddaddy—can’t help but— 
like you,” said Betty, between little 
ecstatic gasps. “Could you—pop a 
rattlesnake’s—head off?” 

“T could try.” 

“Well, don’t let him ‘think you’re 
airaid. Oh, if you only weren’t a 
} Yankee!” ‘ i 

“Do you care?” 

“Of course not, silly! But grand- 
‘addy is so frightfully intolerant.” 

.. Oh, I can fix that!” said Duke con- 
fidently. “TI found out some new scandal 
on Jefferon Davis—he married the 
granddaughter of a Yankee governor, 
and I'll tell Captain Aird I merely want 
‘0 reciprocate.”’ 

“But you haven’t asked me yet!” 

I have.” f 

“You haven’t!” 

Pr ae Set, riding like the wind 

SI Road, was not prepared 
‘or the twilight scene that met his eyes 
* he rounded the bend into the clearing. 
“= frothing horse dashed past a hundred 
ae — could rein in and 
= spot where Duke and Betty 


The Cap’n’s expression now was one 
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JOSHUA’ 


(Continued from page 170) 


THE 


S VISION 


instinct of class identity with Manifold, 
said: 

‘**] didn’t know I should be so late. 
Otherwise I should have let you go, and 
walked. It’s just a step.” 

Manifold touched his cap. ‘‘That’s all 
right, sir.”’ 

But Manifold didn’t regard Joshua with 
the same class sympathy. Joshua was a 
man of wealth, as far above him as the 
eternal stars. He had his own ideas of the 
goings-on of Joshua with a lone widow- 
woman till half past one in the morning. 

And Joshua had his own jumbled and 
as yet uncorrelated idea of these same 
goings-on. Why the devil had Robina led 
him through all these post-theatre ad- 
ventures, especially the amazing and 
flaming adventure of the kiss, just in 
order to put before him the perfectly plain 
and sound scheme which, seeing that it 
was in her mind, according to her own 
deliberate statement, she might have pro- 
pounded from the very beginning? 

A man would have said: “Look here, 
my dear fellow. I’ve got an idea. It’s 
perfectly plain sailing . . . et cetera, et 
cetera.” 

But a woman! Well, he wouldn’t have 
interrupted the man, he wouldn’t have 
been kicked by some unknown god into 
his arms and kissed him. . . . He paused 
in the act of brushing his teeth for the 
night, in order to laugh aloud at the 
insane comicality. But a woman was 
different. 

He went to sleep with the vague, un- 
formulated theory in his mind that all 
would be for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, if only it were uni-sexual. 


(To be continued) 


WITH A TEMPER 


(Concluded from page 160) 


of black malice. In his right hand he 
held a heavy army revolver, and he held 
it steadily. 

Duke Hartsfield sat motionless in his 
saddle and eyed him calmly. Duke felt 
certain reflex muscles twitching nery 
ously, but fortunately the Cap’n could 
not see them. 

“Granddaddy! Put up that pistol!” 
Betty Aird’s voice could be commanding 
when she wanted it so, and there was the 
stern ring of authority in it now. 

“Where have you been?” 

“Put it up! Do you hear me? It 
isn’t the bravery of an Aird to threaten 
an unarmed man, is it?” 

“Where have you been?” repeated the 
Cap'n coldly, but he slipped the revolver 
into its holster. ‘What does this mean?” 

“T’ve been to the yacht club, if you 
want to know,” cried Betty defiantly. 
“And Ive just asked Duke Hartsfield to 
marry me!” 

The Cap'n fixed her with a terrifying 
glare. His face went bloodless. Then 
his voice rattled out wrathfully: ‘So 
what I have heard is true? It is common 
gossip that you—an Aird—have bousted 
of such intentions! Not content with 
the disgrace already brought on the 
name of \ird, you must drag it deeper in 
the mire! Well, you shall marry him 
Yankee or no Yankee!” 

‘Do you mean,” cried 
I have your—consent?”’ 

“Consent!” Cap’n Aird roared out 
the word like a detonation. ‘Why, con- 
found you, suh! I command you to marry 
her!” 

Betty Aird tilted her nose and nodded 
saucily to Duke. 

“There, now!” she said triumphantly. 
“7 = you not to make granddaddy 
mad!’ 


Duke, ‘“‘that 


CREATOR 


IVE to me my brushes and palette, 


My chisels, marble and oaken mallet, 
\nd I shall bring to you truthfully wrought 
A living, pulsing, virile thought. 


—G. Henri Singh. 
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THIS ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 


IETING or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingenious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables 
you to keep gloriously healthy— 
pleasingly slender —without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage 
—vibratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously mas- 
sages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and reduces superfluous weight. 










recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone that is interested in 
keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"—a value- 
able Free Book showing the 
Battle Creek Health Builder in 
operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 


Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








































Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl 
Carroll's “Vanities,” and pro- 
claimed the “most beautiful girl in 
the world,” uses the Health Builder 
daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufacturers 


of the famous “Health Builder.” 












Please send me FREE Book 
“*Health & Beauty’’— Today. 
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O those women of refinement who select their apparel with discerning 
care, the sophisticated styles of Peacock Hi-Arch, Narrow-Heel Footwear quite naturally have an irvesisvible 


Priced from ten to twenty-two-htty . . . at Peacock Shoe Shops and ‘Departments everywhere 
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Youthful : graceful 


lines in a transformation created 
for you of beautiful. naturally 
waved hair. 

Transformation by Louis Parme 


uid Sarre 


18 W. 57th St.. New York 








MANUEL, WHOSE TRANS- 
FORMATIONS ARE FAMOUS 
FOR THEIR DELICATE SYMBOL 
OF FEMININE REFINEMENT 1S 
THE ONLY HOUSE SPECIALIZING 
IN HAIR PIECES ONLY. 


Booklet upon request 
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NEW YORK29 EAST 48™ ST. 
PAR 1 S-20 QUE DE LADAK 


HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. 
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BEGINNING A 
BRILLIANT 
SEASON 


OcToBer is a montlt of new 


things—new clothes. new 





shops. hew ideas, new activi 
ties. 


In our travels among th 
shops We discover many new 
things for the new wor 
We shal bn vlad te 
further inform: thio on 
ever \ ire looking { 
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SOCIAL CALENDAR 


for OcToBER 1928 


Wedding of Miss Alison Heminway, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Merritt 
Heminway of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Charles Beach Hatch at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

Tea for Miss Eleanor Perry and Miss Juliet Richardson by Mrs. William G. Perry 
at Chilton Club, Boston, Mass. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19—Dance for Miss Eloise Weld by Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Weld at Brookline, Mass. 
Dance by Mr. and Mrs. Benson Blake, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., for their débutante 
daughter, Miss Florence Blake. 
Tea for Miss Josephine Lowell Putnam by her aunt, Miss Elizabeth Putnam, at No. 
191 Commonwealth .\venue, Boston, Mass. 
Tea for Miss Rosamond Gardiner by her aunt, Mrs. Edward Gardiner, at No. 131 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20—Harvard-West Point football game, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Luncheon by Mrs. Paul W. Kimball of Boston, Mass. 
Luncheon and dance by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Alexander of Baltimore, Md., for 
their débutante daughter, Miss Margaret Alexander. 
Princeton-Lehigh football game at Princeton, N. J. 
Tea for Miss Katherine Fabens by Mrs. Thomas Sanders at Salem, Mass. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22—Tea for Miss Rosamond Rust by Mrs. Edgar C. Rust of 
Boston, Mass. 
Dance for Miss Alison Towle by Dr. and Mrs. Harvey P. Towle at the Country Club, 
Brookline, Mass. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23—Tea for Miss Ruth Lyman by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Lyman at No. 229 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24—Luncheon for Miss Ruth Wellington by her mother, 
Mrs. Stanwood Wellington, of Boston, Mass. 
Tea for Miss Maria Brown and Miss Mary Vance by Mrs. Davenport Brown of 
Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25—Tea for Miss Flfrieda Carter by Mrs. Herbert L. Carter 
at Newtonville, Mass. 
Dinner dance for Miss Martha Wigglesworth by Mr. and Mrs. Norton Wigglesworth 
at Milton Club, Boston, Mass. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26—Tea for Miss Elise Read by Mr. and Mrs. William Read at 
Wayland, Mass. 
Dance for Miss Mary Bigelow by Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Bigelow at Concord, Mass. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27—Harvard-Dartmouth football game at Cambridge, Mass. 
Wedding of Miss Katharine \nne Dixon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Homer Laing 
Dixon, to Woodberry Stearns Agar, Jr., at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Tea for Miss Gretel Zinsser by Mrs. Hans Zinsser of Boston, Mass. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29—Opening of opera at Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Luncheon for Miss Mary Hayward Cowles and Miss Virginia Spencer Cowles by 
Mrs. Jaquith Cowles, of Boston, Mass. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30—Luncheon for Miss Mary Young by Mrs. Stephen Young 
at Cambridge, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31—Tea for Miss Diane Lee-Warner by her grandmother, 
Mrs. Thomas Sherwin, and her aunt, Mrs. W. H. Goodwin, at No. 169 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Civic Opera season opening at Auditorium Theater, Chicago, III. 
Dance by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Swindell, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., for their débutante 
daughter, Miss Margaret Swindell. 
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Radiator Enclosures 
BEAU TIFUL— 
ECONOMICAL 


Dixie Radiator Cabi- 
nets protect drapes and 
walls, and humidifs 
the air. 
Various stvles and 
finishes. 


Write for iustrated calalogue, Dept, A-3 


DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1000 N. 25TH STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA NE\WW YORK, N.Y 


10Ot PARK AVENUE 








, Waving 
of Quality 
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45 W. 57th St.N.Y. 


Telephone 4135 Plaza 
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